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British opitim policy affords an example of the possibility 
of a subject of great national importance remaining com- 
paratively unknown to the public in a time of unparalleled 
knowledge, inquiry, and activity ; and also of the freest, and, 
as we are accustomed to think, the most moral, legislative 
assemblies in the world, hesitating and even refusing to 
touch an institution which, in the judgment of many sober 
and judicious writers of their own and foreign nations, and 
thousands of other witnesses, is the greatest blot on the 
history and character of their country. We cannot wonder 
that the public is ignorant and apathetic regarding the affairs 
of India when we consider the small amount of interest 
which Indian questions awaken even in the councils of Par- 
liament. There are a few members in the House of Commons 
who give a full share of attention to all questions which 
seem to them to affect the well-being of that country ; but 
even when their efforts are made in favour of what dis- 
passionate onlookers would agree to be the cause of justice 
or morality, the most they can usually do is to obtain a civil 
hearing from a very thin house and a decent minority. The 
laissez /aire policy has it9 favourite stronghold in evils that 
are at once profitable and far removed from home. Moreover, 
the mode of governing India by a Secretary of State, who 
(aided by the Council of India) is invested with all the 
authority formerly possessed by the East India Company 
and the Board of Control, naturally tends to the continuance 
of this state of things. Members of the Legislature, unless 
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they sit on the Opposition benches, naturally shrink from in- 
terfering with that which belongs to a department of the 
State created for the special purpose of administrating in such 
matters ; while the expression of an opinion and a wish by 
the most authoritative assembly in the nation, unsupported 
by a demand and by an indication of the means whereby 
that demand can be conceded, may well be avoided as ex- 
posing the majesty of Government to contempt. These are 
the most respectable reasons we know, there are others 
which we shall consider hereafter, for the neglect of evils 
the continuance of which is a wrong done by England to 
India. It is true very much has been done since the dis- 
solution of the East India Company in 1868. The regime 
of development, which involves an average annual outlay of 
some eight miUions on pubHc works alone, has fairly set in ; 
and in connection with this, great changes have been effected 
in the mental culture of a large section of the people, in the 
machine of government, and in the collection of taxes. But 
while these changes have been generally beneficial, they have 
left untouched evils more serious than those they have re- 
moved. We have failed to keep our twice-given promise to 
place the natives of British India on the same footing as our 
own countrymen in respect to competition for Government 
service, and bitter disappointment and distrust are the result. 
Our monopolies, too, continue in an age with which they are 
altogether out of keeping, supposing them at any other time 
to have been justifiable. Of these, one is the grasp of mere 
power upon a necessary of life, respecting which Mr. St. 
George Tucker, late Chairman of the East India Company's 
Board of Directors, writes, that J* the weight of our salt 
taxation has killed millions of cattle and greatly injured the 
breed throughout India, and has caused the extension of 
many terrible diseases among tens of millions " of human 
beings;* and the other is the subject of the following 
Essay. 

* Priyate Letter. 



INTRODUCTION. V 

We must needs be supported by strong facts and arguments 
when we dare to assert that there is at this moment existing 
on the earth, protected by British power, an evil so gigantic 
as to be a rival to slavery in its days of undisturbed estab- 
lishment ; a upas tree, owned and preserved and fostered by 
the nation which is supposed to be foremost in works of in- 
ternational beneficence, whose deadly shade is spreading over 
countries containing half the population of the globe, and 
which seems likely to defy the efforts of religion, philan- 
thropy, and commercial foresight, not only to cut it down, but 
even to check its further development. 

It is no grateful task to bring the faults of one's own country 
to the light, but, in truth, they are well known already, except 
amongst ourselves. The world is not so blind as to be depen- 
dent on confessions for its knowledge of national or individual 
faults. The pride that refuses to acknowledge error saves the 
wrong-doer little, while it is a moral disease against which 
true friendship will raise the earliest warning. In so far as 
the continuance of wrong results from such pride or from a 
lack of moral sense, we would gladly become a supplementary 
conscience to the nation, and where the want of interest is 
only consequent on the want of knowledge, we wish nothing 
more than to be one of the voices conveying the needed in- 
formation. 

We know that at best nations must contain a large 
number of persons who, practically without conscience 
themselves, are proof against those suggestions from without 
which would in any degree stimulate or supplement it. These 
act with a vis inertia against every effort towards reform 
which involves self-sacrifice, if, indeed, they do not assume 
towards such efforts a positively hostile attitude. There is 
nothing so evil but some arguments may be forged to support 
it. Englishmen living in our own day have been able, 
without a blush, to advocate slavery in the halls of Parlia- 
ment, as their blood relations of America have done even 
from the pulpit. There are many in this class of whom we 
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have no hope. To seek to influence them by appeals to 
reason or feeling is a waste of time. "What they are they 
will be, and we can only hope that they are a minority, and 
that they may be outnumbered and outweighed by juster 
and more generous minds. If it is so, the diffusion of know- 
ledge is our business, and will sufiBce to bring about the 
desired result. If it is otherwise, we may be excused if we 
despair of our country, or turn from man to God, who, while 
He has power to arouse nations as well as individuals from 
self-complacent sin, is likely to do so only by the instru- 
mentahty of national judgment. 

We must not, however, hastily conclude that our 
cause is desperate ; the history of noble causes is a history 
of trial and apparent failure. All nature proclaims that 
death may be the way to a better and brighter life ; and the 
causes which can bear most failures are those which most 
nobly succeed. Defeats in Parliament, and the apathy of 
ignorance without, may be succeeded by intelligent interest 
and the victory of an awakened nation's will. 

In 1833 an exposure of the opium monopoly and its effects 
was made by a member of the House of Commons without 
evoking any sympathy or support from that assembly. 
Similarly, about the same period, a well-known merchant and 
philanthropist — Mr. Thos. Thompson — proposed in Exeter 
Hall that a movement should be made for testimony against 
the evils of the opium trade ; but even in that place of com- 
paratively irresponsible utterances and rehgious enthusiasm, 
the proposer found himself in a minority of one. 

The present Lord Shaftesbury, in 1843, sought to arouse 
the House of Commons to a sense of the national guilt ; but 
the Government escaped the unwelcome subject by persuading 
the noble mover to withdraw his motion on the ground that 
it clashed with the negotiations with the Chinese then pend- 
ing. The effort of the same nobleman in the House of Lords, 
fourteen years later, had no better success ; but Sir Wilfrid 
LawBon*s protest in 1870 met with a better hearing, and im- 
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portant acknowledgments from the Government, such as, we 
think, if carried out to their logical consequences by the 
treatment of the question as a moral one and the acknow- 
ledgment of the responsibilities of England in regard to the 
pecuniary difficulties of India, would involve the concession 
of the reform demanded. It is true the motion in this instance 
had the support of no more than forty-six votes, but this and 
truth does not, we think, represent a hopeless cause. The 
very temperate proposal of Mr. Mark Stewart in June 1876, 
"that the Imperial policy regulating the opium traffic between 
India and China should be carefully considered by her Majesty's 
Government, with a view to the gradual withdrawal of the 
Government of India from the cultivation and manufacture 
of opium " was supported by fiffcy-seven votes against ninety- 
four, an apparent indication of progress towards reform. 
Whatever be the sins and errors of England, Christianity is 
rooted in her heart. Not even the discovery of an enormous 
wrong, done for a century, and done to the present day, 
affords a sufficient reason for despairing of her conscience or 
her power. There are thousands of good men and women in 
England, who, if they knew the evil which their country is 
doing to China by her opium trade, would weep, and pray, 
and labour till the wrong was redressed. There are millions 
of honest men in England, who, if they had but knowledge 
of the facts, would bring such a pressure to bear upon the 
British Parliament and British Ministers as no consideration 
of supposed interest, or adhesion to conventional policy, or 
blind want of principle, would enable them to set at naught. 
Public opinion is the river which must be turned upon the 
Augean stable which has so long defiled our name in the far 
East ; and it is plainly the duty of those who see our opium 
system to involve a crime against God and man, to lay it in 
its real character, as facts will declare it, before their country- 
men, and to expect the concurrent voice of Christians, philan- 
thropists, patriots, and all persons of common self-respect 
and honesty, to demand the abolition of our opium monopoly. 
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though it should involve the sacrifice of millions of British 
wealth. 

We fear there is no reason to expect reform in the opium 
trade to he initiated hy Government. The people of England, 
and especially the leaders of puhlic opinion outside the halls 
of Westminster, must determine what is to he done, and 
hring the force of their will to hear unmistakahly upon their 
representatives in Parliament. But for this the suhject must 
be generally understood. At present the knowledge of it is 
chiefly with those who suppose themselves interested, or 
obliged to maintain the existing state of things ; consequently, 
the result of an impartial judgment of facts has been hitherto 
wanting. Let the respectable classes of Great Britain be- 
come generally acquainted with the systemby which £7,000,000 
of the revenue of India are anauaUy acquired, and especially 
with the means by which that system has been built up, and 
we believe its condemnation will be immediately pronounced. 
The end we set before ourselves in writing the following Essay 
is the diffusion of knowledge, persuaded that knowledge will 
furnish at once the will and power to work the necessary 
reform. 



THE CHAEACTER AND EFFECTS 

OF OPIUM. 

The world seems to owe its aoquaintance with opium to 
the Arabs. When Great Britain began to deal in the drug 
it seems to have been grown almost exclusively in Mahometan 
countries. Even to this day, in China, it goes by the name 
of " afooyung," an evident corruption of the " aphium" of the 
Arabs, or the derivative **afioun '* of Persia. The date of its 
introduction to China was probably the eighth or ninth 
century, in which that country appears to have had consider- 
able intercourse with Western Asia, involving the employ- 
ment of large numbers of Mahometan troops, who were 
afterwards settled in the south-western provinces of Yunnan 
and Szetchuen, to the great disturbance in later years of the 
imperial authority. Mr. Morewood, in his curious and in- 
teresting " History of Inebriating Liquors," conjectures that 
the followers of Mahomet invented the use of opium to 
supply the lack of wine, which they were forbidden to use 
by the law of their Prophet. As, however, he calls our 
attention to the ** nepenthe" of Homer, and to the herbs 
which, according to Herodotus, the Massagetse, and all the 
Scythians, threw into the fire that they might inhale their 
intoxicating fumes, it would appear that at most the Maho- 
metan opium-eaters gave a great stimulus to the use of 
narcotics, and, perhaps, by inventing the present universal 
mode of obtaining the poppy juice, which is simply to scratch 
the capsules when nearly ripe, and then to collect the 
thickened juice which, in the course of a night, has exuded 
from the wounds, caused opium in its separate form to 
become generally known, and consequently to take \»\x<^ ^x^\» 

2 
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place among the narcotics of the world. Other substances pos- 
sessing similar stimulating qualities are found in use in 
various countries. Of those used in India, Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan says : " The most injurious of all these stimulants 
is the hemp drug, or ganja ; it habitually produces violent 
deeds and much insanity." * For the same purpose the 
coca is used in Peru, f and the Yupa among the Othomacos 
of South America. But the extent to which the use of opium 
has spread has thrown all other narcotics into comparative 
insigmficance. Inasmuch as it is the most fascinating 
luxury and the most widely influential stimulant known to 
men, to investigate its history and operations is to deal with 
the most prevalent and deeply-rooted habit of self-indulgence 
on the one hand, and the most lucrative and so tempting 
means to wealth on the other. 

The use and reputation of opium as a remedial agent have 
probably veiled to some extent the character of the opium 
trade. That the article in question is capable of a lawful 
and beneficial use no one can reasonably doubt, and this fact 
has been manufactured into an excuse or an argument for 
its cultivation in India ; but we venture to suggest, without 
advocating the infinitesimals of homoeopathy, that the 
medical properties of opium are probably very much over- 
rated, and that the transparent cloak of respectability which 
these may have afforded in some oases to the business of the 
opium-dealer, will become more flimsy still when the spliere 
of opium as a therapeutic agent is better understood. In 
support of this opinion we may quote from a celebrated 
physician, Dr. Martyn Paine, of America : " That narcotics 
are extremely deficient in curative virtues should be suffi- 
ciently apparent from what has been already said of the 
uses to which they are constantly applied, but even these 
intentions can be rarely well fulfilled by narcotics where 
much disease is present. We must then resort to the class 
of antiphlogistics for our great curative means, and if the 
narcotics be summoned to their aid, it should be done with 
the greatest caution, or they may prove fatally morbific. 
We may exhibit opium, &c., for the relief of mere spasm of 
the stomach, to procure rest, or when no important acute 
disease is present. But he who should employ them to 

* Beport of Select Committee on East India Finance, 1873, No. 915. 
t Morewood*8 *' History ol Inebriating Liquors,** pp. 124, 125 
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assuage the pain of pleuritis, enteritis, or any other active 
form of inflammation, and in a general sense of chronic 
forms, would either most seriously aggravate the disease or 
destroy the patient. Whenever, also, there is any affection 
of the head, or any tendency to cerebral disease, so great is 
the liability of narcotics to induce congestion of the brain, 
that they are totally inadmissible when that organ is in- 
creased in its susceptibilities. And then let us consider 
their never-failing effect, in their ordinary uses, of so 
injuriously modifying the action of the glandular organs that 
the secretions of the whole, especially of that most important 
organ the liver, are more or less diminished, whereby nature 
is obstructed in one of her greatest processes, natural and 
curative, and morbific nervous actions reflected upon all 
diseased parts and upon the whole organism." * 

But if we had no ground for believing that opium ranks 
too highly among medicines, what excuse could its warmest 
medical defenders afford to the growers of 50,000 chests in 
Bengal, who know an almost equal amount to be produced 
yearly in the independent States of India, not to speak of 
other parts of the earth ? What could the medical faculty 
do with this quantity if for one year it were put into their 
hands ? 

Quackery, under the name of medicine, no doubt dis- 
poses of a considerable amount, to the injury of its dupes 
and victims, but the 800,0001bs. or 400,0001bs. of the drug an- 
nually imported from Turkey provide the English market, and 
leave little, if any, to be supplied from our Indian possessions. 
But, in truth, as Sir George Staunton has written, ** it is 
mere trifling to defend the cultivation of opium on the score 
of its utility in medicine. The drug used in medicine and 
that prepared for the purposes of a vicious luxury are well 
known to be totally and essentially different."! So Mr. 
Hugh Stark, chief of the Eevenue Department of the Indian 
Board, told the Select Committee of 1881-82: ** The Bengal 
Government have never attempted to produce opium with 
reference to its medical qualities, but entirely with a view of 
meeting the taste of the Chinese.*' I 

But opium has its defenders even when it is avowedly used 

* " Institates of Medicine," p. 584. 

t Staunton's ** Notices of China. Preface. 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1831<-32, vol. zi. Ko. %^. 

2 * 
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as a luxury and a stimulant and is altogether disconnected 
from medical purposes. This will not appear strange to 
those who consider the mysterious and apparently beneficial 
influence which it is said to exert over some Orientals, as 
among the foot-runners of Western India, * and the in* 
stances recorded in which the habitual use of it has been 
continued without apparent injury to old age. Doubtless, 
from regard to these apparent benefits, or to the brief plea- 
sures afforded by the drug, the Turks stamp their opium 
lozenges '< the gift of God ;** but we think it would not be 
hard to show that the name of the similar hemp drug, as it 
is known among the Malays, would be more suitable : that 
name is, '< the herb of fools." These instances of longevity 
and vigour in the habitual users of opium are few and far 
between, and they prove no more regarding the general and 
natural effects of opium than the peculiar constitution of 
Mithridates, which gave rise to the report that poison agreed 
with him, proved anything against the world*s belief that it 
is better to let poison alone. 

Amongst our own countrymen we continually meet with 
individuals who can use alcohol, without sensible injury, to an 
extent which would ruin the health and endanger the lives of 
others. Moreover, we feel obliged to receive with some quaU- 
fication the evidence which is adduced in favour of opium. 
Those who know most about it are deeplv interested, in so far 
as they regard either public opinion or their own consciences, 
in believing the best that can be believed about the drug which 
they are teaching millions to place among the necessaries of 
life. Statesmen at home have lain under strong temptation 
to "make the worse appear the better reason,** and travel- 
lers in China have sometimes found it hard, while enjoying 
the hospitaUty of opium merchants, to criticise severely the 
way in which their wealth was acquired. In one instance, 
also, the weight of a great name seems to have been, by a 
strange mistake, cast into the wrong scale. In a reply to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, who had brought forward a motion 
for the consideration of the opium trade in the House of 
Lords, the Earl of Albemarle cited three authorities against 
the opinion most adverse to opium. The first of these, 
Mr. John Crawfurd, in his history of the Indian Islands, 
speaks very strongly of the ignorance of those who insist 

* Morewood, p. 111. 
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most on the deleterious effects of this narcotic, and supports 
his own opinion with the observation that he **knew no 
person of long experience who had not come to this common- 
sense conclusion." Of the two authorities whom the noble 
speaker cited in confirmation of Mr. Crawfurd's view, one 
was Sir Benjamin Brodie, the point of whose remark had 
been, that ** the effect of opium when taken into the stomach 
is not to stimulate but to soothe the nervous system.*' "^ 

Certainly these words of the eminent physician, apart from 
the connection in which the noble earl placed them, could 
scarcely be considered a defence of opium ; but how entirely 
do they fail to serve this purpose when compared with an- 
other utterance of the same authority I * * However valuable, '* 
wrote Sir Benjamin Brodie, in a paper which has been more 
than once brought before the House of Commons, '' opium 
may be as an article of medicine, it is impossible for any one 
who is acquainted with the subject to doubt that the habitual 
use of it is productive of the most pernicious consequences, 
destroying tiie healthy action of the digestive organs, weaken- 
ing the powers of the mind as well as the body, and rendering 
the individual who indulges himself in it a worse than use* 
less member of society. I cannot but regard those who 
promote the use of opium as an article of luxury as inflicting 
a most serious injury on the human race." 

With such support as this — the document being signed 
by twenty-flve of the most distinguished physicians of Eng- 
land — one may even venture to differ from the ** common- 
sense conclusion " of Mr. Crawfurd and those who agree 
with him, and to think that the condition of success de- 
manded by Mr. Gladstone from Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his 
friends in the debate of 1870 — the asserted necessity of 
proving, in order to the establishment of a reasonable cause, 
the essentially and invariably evil character of opium, which 
would distinguish it as a stimulant from those which, accord- 
ing to the measure of their use, may be good or may be evil 
— ^is fulfilled by the testimony of the highest authorities of 
England. 

Many other evidences to the same effect may be found 
collected in the work of Mr. E. M. Martin, late her Majesty's 
Treasurer in Hong Kong, entitled ** China," vol. ii. pp. 
178-186. In the same volume (pp. 191-253) we have pre- 

* " Hansard's Debates," March 9, 1857, p. 2044. 
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served the memorials and protests of leading Chinese states- 
men, uniformly condemning the use of opium as destructive 
and demoralising, although advocating diverse kinds of policy 
respecting it. Instead of repeating these, which are within 
the reach of our readers in their entirety, and well worthy of 
perusal, we shall add to them more recent evidence. 

Sir E. N. C. Hamilton, before the East India Finance Com- 
mittee in 1871, said : ** Opium- eaters are very soon unfit for any 
active pursuits. It is very debilitating, and it shortens their 
lives." * Sir Eutherford Alcock gave evidence before the same 
committee as follows : ** Whether there is anything in the 
opium so insidious or affecting ^the whole nervous system so 
peculiarly, that a man who has begun to take it must go on 
increasing the dose to his perdition, I cannot say ; but that 
is precisely what a great many people assert, and what all 
the missionaries believe, who have a great deal to do with 
the people and see a great deal of the abuse. And with 
regard to the Chinese themselves generally, that is certainly 
their impression, as I know from my intercourse with the 
officials." f The same distinguished witness observed, that 
those who are addicted to opium ** always consider them- 
selves as moral criminals." % 

Mr. Winchester, her Majesty's Consul at Shanghae until 
1870, said : '< There is no doubt that opium as a stimulant 
is attended by many evils, and produces great miseries 
in private families ; " § on which point Sir Eutherford ob- 
served : " When a man has impoverished himself and impover- 
ished his family, I suppose there is no crime at which he 
would stop for the sake of supplying himself, rather than 
undergo the torture that it is, to the utter effacement of his 
existence almost, to be without it, so that he will sell his 
wife and children and property, and, in the end, I suppose, 
will either rob or murder for the sake of it." || The evidence 
of Mr. C. A. Bruce, Superintendent of the Tea Plantation in 
Assam, has been often quoted. H It represented the utter 
ruin, physically and morally, of the Assamese through the 
Tjise of opium ; but we have recent evidence more melancholy 
still, inasmuch as it describes a case in which the same evil 

* Beport, East India Finance, 1871, 4989-90. 

tibid. 6730. \ Ibid. 6738. § Ibid. 6917. |I Ibid. 6752. 

II This evidence is confirmed by Sir Cecil Beadon in the above Beport, 
No. 3626. 
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effects are being produced at this day by the direct action of 
the British Government, and as one of the blessings of 
British rule. We quote the following from the examination 
of Dr. George Smith : * ** In the Indo-Chinese districts of 
British Burmah the action of the department in promoting 
the sale of opium has long been a public scandal. . . . Prior 
to the introduction of British rule into Aracan the punish- 
ment for using opium was death. 

"The people were hard-working, sober, and simple-minded. 
Unfortunately one of the earliest measured in our adminis- 
tration was the introduction of the Abkari rules by the 
Bengal Board of Eevenue. Mr. Hind, who had passed the 
greater part of his long life amongst the people of Aracan, 
described the progress of demoraUsation. Organised efforts 
were made by Bengal agents to introduce the use of the 
drug and to create a taste for it amongst the rising genera- 
tion. The general plan was to open a shop, with a few cakes 
of opium, and to invite the young men in and distribute it 
gratuitously. Then, when the taste was estabhshed, the 
opium was sold at a low rate. Finally, as it spread through- 
out the neighbourhood, the price was raised and large profits 
ensued. ... 

" Mr. Hind saw a fine, healthy generation of strong men 
succeeded by a rising generation of haggard opium-smokers 
and eaters, who indulged to such an extent that their mental 
and physical powers were aUke wasted. Then followed a 
fearfal increase in gambling and dacoity."! 

To these testimonies we will add a few original and yet 
more recent ones from the letters of friends conversant with 
Chinese affairs. 

Dr. Legge, of whom the North China Herald recently 
spoke as, of all Europeans living, the best acquainted 
with China, writes to us thus : — " There should be no doubt 
as to the effect of opium smoking on the Chinese. It is 
evil, and only evil. I have heard foreigners try to defend or 
palliate the habit, but I never heard a Chinese do so. I 
never even heard any one accustomed to the habit who had 
a word to say for it." And again : ** Its moral influence is 
universally depraving to the character and its physical in- 
fluence is invariably injurious. Where there is wealth, 

* Beport, East Indian Finance, 1871. No. 5097. 
t Ibid. No. 5097. 
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making abundance of nourisliing food available, the injury 
of course is longer in being developed. The ruin which it 
works is most conspicuous among the poor. The smoker 
becomes emaciated and his complexion of the * colour of 
earth/ as they say. You tell him that he is killing himself, 
and ruining his parents and wife and children. He admits 
it all ; but he goes on hurrying his miserable existence to a 
premature grave." 

Dr. D. W. Osgood, of the American Mission, writes to us 
from Foochow : — **I need not enlarge on the baleful effects 
of the drug. Much has been written on the subject, but 
none too much. It brings poverty and misery into milHons 
of families. It is no uncommon thing for a man to use up a 
large fortune in opiiim, then sell his wife to obtain more, 
and finally die on the street a beggar. After treating about 
16,000 Chinese patients I cannot doubt that opium is an 
unmitigated curse to the Chinese.** 

From Patna we have a communication from Eev. D. P. 
Broadway, a missionary enjoying the special confidence of 
his Society, from his experience and judgment. He says, in 
respect to opium in India : <' Its demoralising influence on 
those who use it is certain, and so keen is the appetite when 
once they become addicted to taking opium, that, unless the 
craving is satisfied, it results in the prostration of the whole 
bodily system, and even dissolution. . . . Nearly all those 
who indulge in the drug are prevented from attending to 
their proper sphere of work and are ultimately reduced to 
poverty.'* 

Another resident in North India (Rev. Wm. Shackell, of 
the Church Missionary Society), speaking from his own 
observation, says, '* There is no doubt as to the immense 
injury done by the drug to those in India who are in the 
habit of taking it. . . . Physically the habit weakens the 
man and renders him unfit to labour ; morally it seems to 
put him into a kind of lethargy, so that he apparently almost 
loses the sense of right and wrong.'* 

The testimony of this last writer to the influence of opium 
upon the moral faculties might be very largely confirmed. 

We quote the following from an American author, who 
speaks from personal experience of the enslavement of the 
habit : ** The one great injury it works (i.«., on the im- 
material part of man) is, I think, to the will. . . . Hardi- 
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hood, manliness, resolution, enterprise, ambition, whatever 
the original degree of these qualities, become grievously 
debilitated, if not wholly extinct.*'* 

The experiences of Coleridge and De Quincey, especially 
the former, are too well known to require more than a pass- 
ing reference ; but no one who has read the fruitless lamen- 
tations of that master-mind, as it struggled in the snare of 
the opium habit, can have any reasonable doubt as to the 
influence which the habit exercises over the wills of those 
who are allured by its fascinations. 

But it is as an actual destroyer of life that opium deserves 
the most consideration and condemnation. ''It is esti- 
mated,'* said Hunt's Merchants* Magazine, many years ago, 
** that 400,000 human beings in the Celestial Empire are 
swept off annually by this pernicious poison.** This is by 
no means an exceptional opinion. Captain Tyler, in 1857, 
made a similar calculation. '' The average Hfe of an opium- 
smoker,** he said, *' is stated at ten years after he has con- 
tracted the habit ; but if twice that term of life be allowed 
him, it may even then be estimated that the Indian Govern- 
ment, with the Bengal monopoly alone, kill its customers at 
the rate of 160,000 a year (i.e., allowing twenty grains a 
day for an average smoker).*' t 

A similar, but rather more moderate, opinion is expressed 
in the following passage from an early and experienced 
missionary in China : — 

** Every opium-smoker may calculate upon shortening his 
life ten years from the time when he commences the practice. 
One-half of his physical energies are soon gone, one-third of 
his scanty earnings are absorbed, and feeling strength and 
income both diminishing, while the demands upon his 
resources are increased, he seeks to obtain by duplicity what 
he cannot earn by labour, and thus his moral sense becomes 
blunted and his heart hardened while he plunges into the 
vortex of ruin, dragging with him his dependent relatives 
and all within the sphere of his influence" J 

A recent traveller in China, lamenting the spread of the 
poppy in Manchuria, says: ** Ninety in every hundred (i.e., 
of those addicted to opium) thus stand before us doomel 

* " The Opium Habit," p. 220. . 

t ** Questions of the Day," No. 1. p. 28. By Captain Tyler, 

} " China : its State and Prospects," p. 84. By W. H. Medhurst. 
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men, the majority sure of death within twenty years. What 
a sight I Like some dreadful tide of destruction slowly rising 
over the people." * 

M. Hue held the same opinion : ** "With the exception of some 
rare smokers who, thanks to a quite exceptional orp^anisa- 
tion, are able to restrain themselves within the hounds of 
moderation, all others advance rapidly towards death, after 
having passed through the successive stages of idleness, 
debauchery, poverty, the ruin of their physical strength, and 
the complete prostration of their intellectual and moral 
faculties." t 

In Borneo a mixture of tobacco and opium is used; on 
which habit Mr. Morewood remarks: "They are sensible that 
it shortens life, but that does not cause them to abstain from 

it."t 

On the influence of opium in predisposing to fatal disease 

we have very recent testimony from the Friend of India, 

which, on the 26th of February 1878, observed : " The 

exceptionally wide consumption of opium in the extensively 

irrigated but badly drained Godavery district has resulted 

in a great prevalence of fever, like cause producing like 

effect, as in the fen-country of England." 

In a letter from Dr. Burdon, the present Bishop of 
Victoria, we have this observation: — "With regard to the 
effects of opium in China there is no doubt that it is 
gradually sapping the very life of the people. It is the 
testimony of Dr. Dudgeon, of Pekin, who has abundant 
means daily of finding out what opium is doing, that it is 
gradually destroying the power of propagation of the species 
among the Chinese." 

Lastly, in making up the bill of mortality against opium, 
we must quote again our experienced medical correspon- 
dent from Foochow, who says: "There is another evil; 
probably 10,000 Chinese commit suicide by the opium every 
year." 

The opium trade and British policy in respect to it have 
sometimes been defended by a reference to the use of alcohol, 
and the supposed resemblance which it bears to that of 
opium. Such advocates say : " Every nation must have its 

* "Notes on Manchnria," by the Rev. Alex. Williamson, in the 
** Jonmal " of the Boyal Geographioal Society, 1869, p. 30. 
t »* The Chinese Empire," vol. i. p. 30. } Morewood, p. 106. 
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favourite stimulant. That of European nations is oua form 
or other of alcohol, while that most common in Asia is 
opium." 

But there are two serious flaws in this argument. The 
use of opium does not supplant that of any other stimulant, 
but is added to those that were in existence previously. The 
Chinese are said, by those who know them, to be the most 
sober people in the world. They were under no temptation 
during the many centuries of their history to adopt the 
Anglo-Saxon vice of drunkenness, which is the evidence and 
the sure consequence of a national habit of drinking strong 
stimulants. They had, as every nation has, some inebriating 
liquors, and one of these, ** shamshoo,*' is of a very maddening 
kind ; but before they were fascinated with our opium they 
could no more be compared with us in respect to the use of 
stimulants than France could, or Italy. It is possible for a 
nation to be sober as weU as for an individual to be so, and 
China was notoriously sober until we taught her to smoke 
opium. Even the tobacco-pipe has not been superseded by 
the opium-pipe, the former being of general, some say uni- 
versal use, and the latter, when it obtains at all, is added to 
it. 

The argument, therefore, at its best, proves nothing, since, 
if we grant that there is nothing to choose between smoking 
opium and drinking wine or spirits, it will be conceded by 
every one that the doubling of the amount of indulgence in 
either case would be very undesirable and mischievous, and 
that those who caused a nation or an individual to do this 
could not be held guiltless. On the improbability of one 
powerful stimulant being superseded by another, the author 
of ** The Opium Habit'* gives us his strong opinion, formed 
from experience : " That any human being can permanently 
substitute the use of the one in place of the daily use of the 
other is more than doubtful. Attempts of this kind are not 
unfrequently made, but the result is uniformly the same. 
A double tyranny is established, which no amount of reso- 
lution is sufficient to conquer.'* * 

The second flaw by which this plausible argument is 
invalidated has often been pointed out. The opium con- 
sumer ought not to be compared with the moderate drinker, 
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but with the drunkard. By the vast majority that use it, 
opium is simply and confessedly an indulgence, and one 
which quickly passes from the place of a servant to that of 
a master. It may be doubted whether there is such a thing 
as a habitual but independent opium- smoker. When the 
habit is once formed, the person who has formed it is in 
the place of the drunkard. He cannot shake it off with- 
out a great and painful effort ; if, indeed, he can do so at 
all. The testimony on this point is incontrovertible ; and 
enough has already been adduced in our general evidence of 
the effects and pecuharities of the drug. To add but two 
more passages : 

Dr. Legge, in the letter we have already quoted, ob- 
serves: **I had reason to doubt whether the habit, when 
once formed, can be entirely and permanently aban- 
doned. I have known cases where there was a rally from 
the excessive use of the article, and it was perhaps for a 
time given up, but I am not sure of any one case where the 
indivmual did not, in the long run, again become ensnared 
by it.'» 

This testimony, it ^is worth observing, is based upon a 
residence of more than thirty years in China. Dr. Hen- 
derson, the distinguished medical missionary, who was so 
quickly taken away by death from the scene of his noble 
and useful labours, reckoned that only one in three of those 
who strove to overcome the habit succeeded in doing so. 
Of 600 who in the course of one year gave up their opium 
pipes in evidence of their sincere desire for reformation, 
two-thirds were again mastered by the habit,* and even this 
third, of course, comes under the suspicion, more or less, of 
fulfilling in later life the melancholy surmise of the last 
authority we quoted. 

Mr. E. M. Martin shrewdly pointed out to a Committee of 
the House of Commons the difference between spirit-drinking 
and opium-using nations. He said : — 

" Every nation that has advanced in civilisation uses fer- 
mented liquors, but every nation that used Opium has gone 
to decay: witness Turkey, Persia, China. "t Unquestionably 
bad as is the abuse of intoxicating liquors, it cannot be 
compared historically to the abuse of opium, since it has 

* " Life of Dr. Henderson," p. 160. 
t "Parliamentary Papers," 1847, vol. v. No. 3930. 
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never been more than the exception, while the latter has 
been and must be the rule. 

One more point should be noticed, in order to produce a 
correct impression of the character of opium. It is urged 
in its favour that its votaries are not driven by it to deeds of 
violence, as are those of alcohol. If this were true, the 
secret miseries which it causes might well be set against the 
much published advantage; but we cannot, with the evi- 
dence before us, accept this statement as wholly true. The 
courage of the Eajpoots is stimulated to ferocity by opium 
on the day of battle. The Turks likewise prepare them- 
selves on similar occasions by the same means.* In Java, 
the running a-muck of an infuriated native is caused by the 
drug; t and at least one authority from the opium-consuming 
districts of India has declared that ** one half of the crime 
in the opium districts, murders, rapes, and affirays, have 
their origin in opium eating.*' I 

Finally, we remark that the manner of using opium, 
adopted by the Chinese, is that in which the greatest amount 
of harm is caused by the treacherous narcotic. On this 
point we support our assertion by the evidence of a medical 
writer : \ 

*'When opium is taken into the stomach, besides its 
local effects, its influence is communicated both by the 
sentient nerves of the stomach to the cerebro-spinal system, 
and thence to the whole animal economy, and by absorption 
into the blood through the veins and lymphatics. But 
when opium is inhaled into the lungs it comes in direct 
contact with a far more extended and delicate tissue, com- 
posed in a great measure of nerves, and not only enters the 
circulation more or less by absorption, but at the same time, 
by its inherent nature, contracts the air-cells of the lungs in 
such a manner as to prevent the blood from receiving its 
due proportion of oxygen. This radical change in the 
quality of the blood must have a most destructive influ- 
ence. 

** The manner of smoking opium differs materially from 
that of tobacco. The process consists in taking very long 
whiffs, thereby expanding the lungs to their utmost capacity, 
and communicating the influence of the drug to all the air- 

* " Encyclopaedia Britannica." t " Morewood," p. 108, 

i Mr. Sym, quoted in a pamphlet by Mr. Beynolds, 
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cells, and at the same time retaining it there as long as 
possible. In the former case, the poison enters the system very 
much diluted with other ingredients, but in the latter it is 
received in a purer and more concetrated form, and its 
deadly effects fall more directly upon the vital organs of the 
system.'* * 

The same writer observes that his theory is borne out by 
facts, the physical changes in opium-eating countries being 
neither so rapid or marked as they are among opium- 
smokers, while cases of reformation are more niimerous 
than among the latter. 

On a review of the evidence before us we are shut up to 
one conclusion : that the habitual use of opium in any form, 
but more particularly after the Chinese fashion with the 
pipe, is useless to all, injurious to the great majority, and to 
very many destructive of life ; that, inasmuch as no one can 
tell that his constitution is one of those rare exceptions 
which can defy the pernicious influences of the drug, it is im- 
possible for any one to commence the habit without involving 
himself and his family in the risk of its most fatal con- 
sequences ; that its introduction into any country is there- 
fore an unmixed evil, dispossessing none, but adding one of 
the greatest possible to those already existing, and its estab- 
lishment as a national custom is the certain cause of 
impoverishment and depopulation and a presage of physical 
and moral decay. 

This is the habit which Great Britain has been instru- 
mental — ^with what degree of responsibility we have yet to 
inquire— in introducing into China, and which she is engaged 
in maintaining to the present day. 

* Nathaniel Allen, M.D. : *' The Opium Trade," &c., p. 33. 



EANGE OF OPIUM AND THE OPIUM 

HABIT. 

The importance of the consideration of British opium policy 
is greatly enhanced by the impulse which that policy has 
given to the use of opium elsewhere than in China. The 
opium habit prevails more extensively than is generally sup- 
posed ; so much so as to lead us in all soberness to believe 
that the numbers and health, and in other respects the well- 
being, of the human race, in many of its families, are seriously 
affected by it. 

To begin at home : Has our opium-growing Government 
considered the e£fect which its pernicious harvests may have 
upon the population of Great Britain ? No doubt the drug 
is intended for the Chinese or other heathen markets, and 
the great bulk of it finds its way thither, and our Govern- 
ment has repeatedly congratulated itself on the immunity ot 
its own subjects at the expense of " the foreign consumer.** 

But it seems to us not at all unlikely that this instrument 
of injury to others, like the bushman*s boomerang, may come 
back to strike the one who unskilfally cast it. 
^ An enthusiastic Scotchman, we are told, introduced the 
thistle of his native moors into his settlement in AustraUa, 
and it took so kindly to the new soil as speedily to become a 
pest to the cultivator throughout the continent. 

We see no security against the introduction of the opium 
habit into England (as a national vice) at some future day. 
China existed for ages without opium, and had probably some 
acquaintance with it for centuries before the accident of 
British trade created the temptation and awoke the national 
taste. Why should we not fear that by some turn of trade 
or speculator's venture this habit may be cast, like a handful 
of thistledown, into the heart of English society ? It is by 
such deeds as these that the Nemesis of history has got her 
name. 
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But the evil is not all in the future. As far hack as 1839 
Indian newspapers called attention to the fact that some part 
of the drug grown in India was finding it way to England. 

We quote the following from the Friend of Indian of the 
23rd of May in that year: ** The Madras Circulator, in allu- 
sion to the large exportation of opium from Bengal to Lon- 
don, very naturally inquires whether it is the intention to 
ship it from thence to Canton, under the rose.*' 

Li 1843, the amount of opium, hy official returns, used in 
England was 47,4321b8. In 1850London imported 103,7181bs., 
and in 1852 250,7901bs ; thus much more than doubling 
the quantity in two years. * The increase since the last- 
named year has been less rapid. We believe the annual 
import is now about 400,000lbs. t 

Besides the individuals in all parts who indulge in opium, 
whole districts in England are notorious for the habit. We 
could indicate a small district in the west which has acquired 
this reputation. The northern counties generally have been 
spoken of as alarmingly addicted to the use of laudanum, 
and the fen country of the east is especially distinguished for 
the same habit. A Lincolnshire physician describes, from 
his own observation, the opium eating and laudanum drinking 
of these parts : ** The chemists of those districts sell immense 
quantities of opium in its crude state every market day, 
rolled into little sticks, in pennyworths and twopennyworths. 
I have seen fen-farmers who were in the habit of buying 
laudanum by the half-pint, or even more, on every visit to 
their market town. The habit is first commenced to allay 
the feeling of extreme lowness of spirits and bodily depression 
which affects the ague-stricken when intermittent fever is 
lully developed." J 

* Notes and Queries^ iv. 426. 

t Since writing the above we have seen a lecture by J. Pasnnore 
Edwards, delivered some years ago in Bath, containing these words : '* I 
have recently made inquiries on this subject in York, Leeds, Derby, 
Bristol, and other places, and I find from the invariable testimony of 
chemists and druggists that our people are getting more and more in the 
habit of chewing opium; and I see from the Pharmaceutical Journal that 
such is the case. The coroner at Chesterfield recently told me that he 
holds on an average six inquests annually over young or old people who 
have died through taking opium, or some mixture composed principally 
of that drug." 

\ Dr. Bayes, quoted in Buddock's ''Homoeopathic Manual," p. 691. 
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But it is doubtful whether even the opium habit in adults 
is so much to be deplored as the abuse of the drug when 
administered to children. This, according to Morewood, was 
the original use of the poppy in Europe, from whence it 
obtained its name, the juice <' being commonly mixed with 
the pap (papa) given to children in order to ease pain and 
induce sleep."* 

We have reason to fear that its use for these purposes is, 
and has been, greatly on the increase, under a variety of 
tempting names and forms, and that many British children 
have been destroyed, and others permanently enfeebled by 
the drug which the policy of British statesmen has made so 
familiar to the world. 

It is probable that opium has its votaries in every land. 
There is, or was some years ago, at Paris a club of opium* 
smokers whose members called themselves Opiophils, corre- 
sponding, perhaps, with the society of dreamers whom some 
recent writers have exposed in our own metropolis. The 
philosophic smokers of Paris had a journal in which they 
were bound to record their sensations and reveries." + 

Let us now return in thought to Eastern Asia and the 
great opium markets of the Indian Government. 

The drug has long been well known in almost all parts of 
the Eastern Archipelago, although its use in these parts is 
chiefly found among the immigrants from China. 

In several of these countries its importation has been pro- 
hibited or restricted, because of the evil effects the drug was 
believed to produce. 

In Siam, Mr. Morewood tells us, J " Many have suffered 
death from importing it, as its use has been productive of the 
worst consequences." 

In Sumatra and Borneo it could only be sold by authorised 
persons, the annual introduction of more than three chests, 
even by these monopolists, being interdicted in the year 1708, 
in the former island, by the penalty of death. § 

It was largely used in Celebes and also in Java, but a 
great deal was re-exported from the latter island to the 
Moluccas and other parts. The Government attempted to 
exclude it altogether from Cochin China, but without avail. 

In Assam, until for our own interests we put a stop to the 

* Morewood, p. 97. + Notes and Queries, iv. 426. 

} Ibid. p. 106. § Morewood, p. 107. 
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native cultivation about fourteen years ago, ** every man 
grew his own poppy and smoked his own opium ;** and **the 
children were accustomed to suck rags which had been 
saturated with the drug." 

Pegu knew nothing about opium until it was introduced 
by Great Britain on the annexation of the province, after 
the second Burmese war. 

Of the quantity annually produced in British India a con- 
siderable part is disposed of in the Archipelago, and although 
the proportions are stated variously, it seems safest to go by 
the recent evidence of Sir Cecil Beadon, that '* almost the 
whole of the Behar opium is exported to China ; as nearly as 
possible half of the Benares opium is exported to Singapore 
and Penang." * Besides these places, opium began many 
years ago ** to make its way through the passes of the Hima- 
layas, amongst the mountain tribes and the Thebetians 
beyond.*' + 

In America its consumption is become very considerable. 
For this last country (being his own) Dr. Osgood ex- 
presses his concern thus: **I see the statement is made 
by Dr. Edward Young, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
that 315,1211bs. of prepared opium was imported into 
the United States during the year ending June 80, 1871. 
. . . Have we not reason to fear that the time may come 
when this curse will be as prevalent in the United States as 
it now is in China ? A hundred years ago the use of opium 
in China was less than it now is in America." J 

The great national example of the opium habit is of 
course China. There the bulk of the vast opium harvests 
of India, both of the British and native States, is disposed 
of, and there the effects of the drug and its tendency to 
spread unceasingly receive their most remarkable illustra- 
tions. China, containing one-third of the inhabitants of 
the globe, suspicious of strangers by traditional policy and a 
miserable experience, is imperfectly known in respect to the 
habits of its vast population. Notwithstanding what has 
been discovered by modern ambassadors, travellers, and 
missionaries, the veil that still hangs over the interior life of 
China probably conceals as much as all we know, and among 

* Beport, East India Finance, 1871. No. 3693. 
+ Church Missionary Intelligencer, 1862, p. 273. 
} ChrUtian Work, 1872, p. 280. 
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the things unknown will be many of the deeds of that ** flow- 
ing poison " which has penetrated farther than the feet of 
those who have brought it to Chinese shores. We have, how- 
ever, a multitude of reliable testimonies to the use of opium 
in particular parts of the Chinese Empire, from which, re- 
membering the relationship which these parts bear to the 
whole and to provinces where there is reason to hope the 
drug has made but little way for want of commercial inter- 
course with the merchants of Britain, we may have an ap- 
proximately correct idea of the influence of Indian opium on 
the people of the Flowery Land. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan recognises it as ** the habitual 
favourite stimulant of unnumbered millions of people." * 
Mr. Harvey, of the China Inland Mission, says : ** Opium- 
smoking is not confined to a few nor to a certain class. 
I believe I am within bounds when I say that two-thirds 
of the males over sixteen, and one-sixth of the females over 
twenty-five, smoke opium in China. Beggars and man- 
darins, priests and people, men and women, aU smoke it. 
Some cities which I have visited regularly stink of its fumes. 
Yellow faces and sickly fumes meet you wherever you go. 
T*sing-Keang-pu, a city on the Grand Canal (north), i& little 
better than one vast opium den : the natives there confess 
that eight out of every ten smoke opium." 

Kegarding the ruling class, M. Hue writes : ** The mandarins 
themselves are the first to violate the law, and give this bad 
example to the people even in the courts of justice. During 
the whole of our long journey through China we met with but 
one tribunal where opium was not smoked openly and with 
impunity." t 

This evidence is confirmed by Dr. Burdon, Bishop of 
Victoria, who has assured us that there is scarcely any one 
even in the Cabinet who does not smoke it ; that the late 
Emperor died of the habit at about thirty years of age; and 
that all the scholars in Peking freely referred to his indul- 
gence in the vice. In 1847 Dr. George Smith said that in 
his judgment half the people of Amoy used it, adding : 
** Amongst the poor I have met with men who would spend 
three-fourths of their daily wages in opium." 

This last remark is confirmed by more recent evidence 

* Keport, East India Finance, 1873. No. 921. 
t " The Chinese Empire,'' vol. i. p. 21. 

3* 
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from Mr. T. T. Cooper in 1871, whose experience as a travel- 
ler from east to west of China led him to observe : '* It is 
extensively smoked by females and by boys and young girls 
from the age of eleven ; that is, in the very lower orders ; " 
and also that his chair coolies spent three-fifths of their daily 
wages each evening on opium; men of this description of 
labour and the boatmen on the great water highways being 
the most extensive consumers of the drug.*' * 

Mr. D. Matheson, some seventeen years ago, said : *' The 
smoking shops in the tree ports are almost as numerous as 
our own public-houses." t 

We must, however, qualify the above statements by those 
of other trustworthy writers, who, from observation in other 
parts of China, have concluded that the use of opium is not so 
generally prevalent as has been thought. Thus a writer in 
the North China Herald (June 28, 1878), evidently possessed 
of much information on the subject, asserts *' that the people 
are in many parts of the country httle infected with the habit. 
Even among the travelling traders it is less common than is 
sometimes supposed. Among 200 passengers on a river 
steamer coming down from Hankow there were only about 
12 smokers^ so small a percentage, one in 20 or 18, for 
this class, specially exposed to temptation as it is, affords 
ground to hope that the infection is more hmited than has 
been believed." 

Sir Rutherford Alcock also believes the number of opium - 
smokers in China to be not more than 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 ; 
so that ** the consumption may be increased almost adinfirdtum 
and still leave the body of the nation unaffected." | 

Yet the 8,000,0001bs. of opium annually imported by China 
must be accounted for. § Moreover, this large quantity imported 
only represents a part of the case, perhaps the smaller half 
of it. We have yet to consider the Chinese poppy and the 
supply of opium which it yields. On this point Dr. Legge 
writes to us : ** I do not think that there are existing sufficient 
data to justify any one in giving even an approximate of the 
native produce. How can there be ? No traveller has been 
over the length and breadth of the country to judge for him- 

« 

* Eeport, East India Finance, 1871. No. 6464. 

t *• What is the Opium Trade f " p. 14. 

X Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 5744. 

§ The quantity in 1872 was 8,0d9,2461bs, in 1873, 7,841,6161b8. 
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self, and there are no authoritative documents on which 
satisfactory calculations can be based.*' 

Notwithstanding this valuable caution, we are able to gather 
from various quarters a good deal of information respecting 
the poppy in China. It is certain that in the south-western 
province of Yunnan opium was grown to a considerable extent 
as early as 17B6, since it is mentioned in a Chinese work of 
that date as a common product of Yung Changfoo. Yet as 
'* the popular story in Szechuen is, that one hundred years ago 
opium was introduced into Szechuen, Shensi, Yunnan, and 
Kweichou from India and Thibet," being ** esteemed (at first) 
for its medicinal properties only,*** it is probable that the credit 
which India has generally obtained in connection with the spread 
of the habit is no serious exaggeration; and although Messrs. 
T. T. Cooper and Winchester, before the Select Committee 
of 1871, concurred in the opinion that the cultivation of the 
poppy had been followed in China more or less for two centuries, 
yet the former gave it on the evidence of French missionaries 
that thirty-four years ago opium-smoking was unknown 
in Szechuen. He further observed, that it was " grown in 
many provinces ** of China, but it was " what he would call 
a dabbling crop at present ; the natives grow a Httle for their 
own consumption, and not for trade, except in Yunnan.** 

The assertion of a native authority goes beyond this. 
Yuen-ho-chuen, one of the Censors of theEmpire, memoriaUsed 
the Emperor in 1869 against the production of the drug in 
China, and ** asserted that it had spread from Kansu to 
Shensi and Shansi, and has now gradually extended to 
Eiangsu, Honan, Shantung, and other provinces, — ^in a word, 
all over China.** + 

Mr. Matheson, in his pamphlet, says : ** It was stated on 
good authority to be not less than 10,000 chests so far back 
as 1847.** I At that time the quantity imported from Bengal 
and Bombay together was 46,000 chests. 

Dr. Legge himself affords us valuable information in an 
account of one of his journeys in Northern China. ** All along 
the great tract of country over which we travelled, from the 
time we left T'ae-yan down nearly to Tsing-Keang-p'u, it was 
with the deepest regret that I looked on fields of poppies. . . . 

* Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 58o5. 
t Report, East India Finance, 1371. No. 56i3. 
} "What is the Opium Trade? " p. 18. 
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Some old people "with whom we entered into conversation ex- 
pressed their regret, saying the cultivation had commenced 
the previous year, and that they considered it was a thing very 
much to be deplored, because the coming generation were all 
likely to grow up opium-smokers." 

Dr. Alexander Williamson (in the Journal of the Koyal 
Geographical Society for 1869) writes : ** We found the poppy 
under cultivation, not only in Eastern Mongolia, but also 
everywhere in that level portion of country which hes within 
the link of the Soongari, on past A-she-hoh to longitude 128° 
latitude 46°, and down to within a few miles of Kirin. In 
some places it had been grown for several years, in others for 
only two or three, and in some just commencing. ... It is 
now produced in Szechuen, Shensi, Shansi, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria. . . . Every year more land is laid down." 

To the same effect is the evidence of a writer in the Fort- 
nightly EevieWf* who said, in 1871 : ** I have the authority of 
a gentleman who recently made a journey of more than 3000 
miles in the west of China, traversing the provinces of Hoopih, 
Szechuen, and Shensi, and found nearly everywhere evidence 
of extensive cultivation." 

** J. E.," in the North China Herald, described the state of 
the opium cultivation in the province of Shantung in great 
detail, and with much interesting information respecting the 
prevalence of the opium habit in the towns and "nllages and 
different districts respectively. From this account we quote 
a few sentences : '* We passed at a point a few miles north of 
Chii-fu, the city of Confucius, the first field of poppies. The 
carter's eyes glistened and his voice assumed an earnest tone 
as he called out, * There is the ta-yen ! ' The peculiarity of 
his tone and manner is perhaps explained by the enormous 
extent and ungovernable nature of the opium evil, exciting in 
the native mind a feeling of helplessness and sorrow which 
no other subject can produce. . . . The villagers say the 
cultivation in these parts has spread from Yeu-cheu and 
Tsining to this spot. These are important cities, lying west 
and south-west of Confucius's home. The poppy had only 
been grown in this new region a year or two, and here there 
are still many villages with absolutely no smokers. . . . From 
Pekin to the city of Tai-an-fu, a distance of 850 miles, we 
had seen no poppies ; from this point to the Yellow Eiver, 

* Fortnightly Review^ 1871 (2nd part), p. 353. 
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800 miles more, we were destined to see it daily ; in fact it 
was seldom out of sight. In that region, comprising the 
south part of Shantung and a strip of Kiangsu on its north 
side, it is become an important crop, taking its turn with 
wheat, beans, kauhang, and millet. . . . The cultivation 
seemed for a time to cease at Tsan-ho, which is 220 li from 
T'sing-king.pu. Above that point it appears frequently in 
the old bed of the YeUow River, which is there entirely covered 
with grain, beans, &c. It is also seen in abundance on the 
north side of the river, in the neighbourhood of every group 
of houses, and the villages are only about a mile from each 
other. It reappeared, however, south-east of this town. 
Between the towns called Yang-hwa-tsi and Shung-ting-tsi 
we again saw the poppy under cultivation. . . . That the 
cultivation of the poppy has not spread into the plains of 
central and southern China is probably because it will not 
grow in a heavy and moist soil. The people, however, say 
the reason is, that the mode of cultivation has not been learnt 
in that part of China." * 

From these quotations it is evident that a very great area 
of land in China is now devoted to the cultivation of the 
poppy, probably rivalling in extent the opium fields of India, 
and that, therefore, in seeking to form an idea of the amount 
of the drug consumed in China, we are not likely to be far 
wrong if we double the quantity noticed in official returns, 
which is altogether foreign. 

Next in interest to the question of Chinese consumption is 
that of the use of opium in India. We have met with extreme 
and contradictory opinions respecting the prevalence of the 
habit among the Hindus, and the truth is pretty sure to lie 
somewhere between these. We believe the cultivation of 
opium to be injurious to India, but not to the extent or in the 
way which some writers have supposed. Leavmg other evils 
for the present, and confining our attention to the prevalence 
of the use of opium, we think it may be shown that the 
common and general statement that the Hindus are not 
opium-eaters is incorrect, though we do not contend for a 
moment that the opium epidemic has smitten them as it has 
their Chinese neighbours. West of China the taste for opium 
seems especially strong in the Mahometan races, with whom 
its use is said to have originated ; and in agreement with this 

• North China Herald, June 28, 1873. 
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we find the Mahometans of India consume the drug much 
more generally and largely than the Hindus. Next to them 
come the inhabitants of Malwa and Bajpootana. 

Dr. Wilson, equally well known as a savan and a Christian 
philanthropist, said : ** I have noticed since I went to India 
that there is a great increase in the use of opium amongst 
certain classes of the natives. It is used very largely by Ma- 
hometans. . . . Then, again, the Eajput princes and nobles, 
and their dependents and associates, now also use opium to a 
very considerable extent, and to a most injurious extent. On 
the whole, I have no hesitation in saying, that the in- 
creased use of opium has been considerable during the two 
score years and more that I have been connected with India, 
and that it is on the increase.*** Dr. Wilson is certain that 
in some districts, as **the Mahratta country, the Gujerat 
country, Eajputana, Katheawar,'* opium-eating might properly 
be spoken of as a national evil, f 

We have L6rd Lawrences's authority for saying that the 
Sikhs all eat opium. The drug is grown in the Puiijaub for 
district consumption, and forms, as in Assam, part of the 
Abkari or excise. Oude grew its own opium before it became 
British territory, and so accustomed and attached were the 
people to their free use of and trade in the drug, that it was 
found impracticable to estabHsh the monopoly of the British 
Government in regard to opium grown in that province. J 

In respect to the province of Benares, we have the following 
from Mr. St. George Tucker : " The agricultural community 
consume very little opium ; it is chiefly consumed in towns** 
(we may observe that this rule obtains in China also), ** more 
especially by harlots, who have to pay very heavily to the 
excise contractors." Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, late Commis- 
sioner at Benares, tells us : ** The close check kept up by the 
opium estabhshment reduces the consumption in the opium 
districts to a minimum, though of course an immense quantity is 
secretly consumed.'' § In confirmation of this last remark we 
have the evidence of Mr. Longford Kennedy, under the regime 
of the Company, that he believed the whole produce was never 
secured; || and the recent evidence of Sir Cecil Beadon that, 

• Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 7260. 

t Ibid. 1871. No. 7330-31. } Ibid. 1871, No. 3300. 

§ Private Letter. The emphasis is ours. 

II Beport, East India Finance, 1831->32. Vol xi. No. 782. 
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** in the producing districts the facilities for the abstraction 
of opium made by the ryots themselves are so great that the 
Government hardly attempts to prevent it. What they do is 
to sell opium for consumption in those districts at a price a 
little above the prime cost." * ** The opium which is prepared 
for sale in India is made up in a different way, and is packed 
in chests of different size and description. One or two of 
these chests are sent to the collector of every district, and it 
is sold by one of the officers of the collector's establishment 
to licensed vendors at the fixed price, and they retail it to the 
people." t But, said Sir Cecil, ** there is no doubt a great 
deal of opium consumed by the manufacturers which never 
finds its way into the Government factory." | 

In 1868-69 the revenue firom this acknowledged consump- 
tion in India was 8,125,000 rupees, or more than £800,000 for 
Bengal and the North- West Provinces. This being collected, 
as we have seen, at a very much lower rate of profit than the 
produce of the foreign sales, represents a considerable con- 
sumption of opium in India; but it must be remembered 
that only a part of the country is represented in this return, 
and that, according to the foregoing evidence, the opium 
secretly consumed by the cultivators, and by those to whom 
they sell it at a price between the buying and selling price of 
the Government, would swell the amount to a very much 
higher figure. As to the proportion which this illicitly con- 
sumed opium bears to that officially returned, of course nothing 
can be clearly known ; yet the opinion of experienced civil 
servants of the Government is important and interesting. 
Mr. C. W. Bell, of the Eevenue Department in Bombay, ex- 
pressed his belief that in Gujerat, *' putting it at a very low 
figure indeed," the amount smuggled would be double that 
officially dealt with. § And Sir Cecil Beadon made the sig- 
nificant observation that, " as far as the opium sold by 
Government goes there is a very much less consumption of 
opium in the districts in which the poppy is grown than in 
those districts where it is not grown ; " adding, ** The only 
way in which it can be accounted for is this, that the people 
supply themselves from the cultivators." || We may add, that 
in India, as in China, there are exceptional districts which, 

* Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 3218. 
t Ibid. 1871. No. 3401. } Ibid. 1871. No. 3395. 

§ Ibid. No. 4461. I] Ibid. No. 3410. 
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from some cause or other, are given up to the opium habit to 
an extraordinary extent. Of this, Kungpore, in Bengal, is an 
example, Mr. Longford Kennedy, himself an opium agent, 
reporting of it in 1881-82, ** There is hardly a man or woman 
in that district that does not consume it when they can get 
it." * 

From the foregoing testimonies it will plainly appear, that 
although India is not given up to the opium habit, like China, 
there is a great consumption both amongst Mahometans and 
Hindus, especially in the northern and central parts, where 
the poppy is grown. Considering, then, the deleterious 
properties of opium, according to the evidence we have 
adduced in a previous chapter, the prevalence in so many 
parts of the world of the use of the drug seems to us to insure 
the deterioration of the human race in several of its largest 
families, and to be fraught with danger even to those nations 
which have as yet escaped the fatal fascination. Conse- 
quently, in the interests of our own country as well as of the 
world at large, we earnestly deprecate the continuance of a 
policy that fosters so deadly a habit, whatever may be its 
supposed advantage to India or to Britain. 

* Report of 1831-32, vol. xi. No 788. 
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We cannot better indicate the origin of the opium monopoly 
than by an extract from the Parliamentary Papers of 
1783.* In their report on the internal trade of Bengal the 
committee of that day expressed themselves as follows : — 
" During the time of the Mogul Government the princes of 
that race, who omitted nothing for the encouragement of 
commerce in their dominions, bestowed very large privileges 
and immunities on the English East India Company, exempt- 
ing them from several duties to which their natural-bom 
subjects were liable. . . The Company not being able, or not 
choosing, to make use of their privilege to the full extent to 
which it might be carried, indulged their servants with a 
qualified use of their passport: under which, and in the 
name of the Company, they carried on a private trade, either 
by themselves or in society with natives, and thus found a 
compensation for the scanty allowances made to them 
by their masters in England. As the country Government 
was at that time in the fulness of its strength, and that this 
immunity existed by a double connivance, it was naturally 
kept within tolerable limits. 

**But by the revolution in 1757 the Company's servants 
obtained a mighty ascendant over the native princes of Ben- 
gal, who owed their elevation to the British arms. The 
Company, which was new to that kind of power, and not yet 
thoroughly apprised of its real character or situation, con- 
sidered itself as a trader in the territories of a foreign poten- 
tate, in the prosperity of whose country it had neither interest 
nor duty. The servants, with the same ideas, followed their 
fortune in the channels in which it had hitherto ran, only 

• Parliamentary Papers, 1783, vol. vi. We have quoted the more 
largely from this number of the Parliamentary Papers because, while it 
exhibits, as none other, the origin of the opium monopoly, we understand 
it is not to be found in the British Museum, the India House, or the 
House of Commons. 
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enlarging them with the enlargement of their power. For 
their first ideas of profit were not oflficial, nor were their 
oppressions those of ordinary despotisn. The first instru- 
ments of their power were formed out of evasions of their 
ancient subjection. The passport of the Company in the 
hands of its servants was no longer under any restraint ; 
and in a very short time their immunity began to cover all 
the merchandise of the country. Cossim Alt Khan, the second 
of the Nabobs whom they had set up, . . . bore the yoke of 
this imperious commerce with the utmost impatience. He 
saw his subjects excluded as aliens from their own trade, and 
the revenues of the prince overwhelmed in the ruin of the 
commerce of his dominions. Finding his reiterated remon- 
strances on the extent and abuse of the passport ineffectual, 
he had recourse to an unexpected expedient, which was, to 
declare his resolution at once to annul all the duties on trade, 
setting it equally free to subjects and to foreigners. 

** Never was a method of defeating the oppressions of mono- 
poly more forcible, more simple, or more equitable. No sort 
of plausible objection could be made ; and it was in vain to 
think of evading it. It was therefore met with the confidence 
of avowed and determined injustice. The Presidency of Cal- 
evtta openly denied to the prince the power of protecting the 
trade of his subjects by the remission of his own duties. It 
was evident that his authority drew to its period; many 
reasons and motives concurred, and his fall was hastened by 
the odium of the oppressions which he exercised voluntarily 
as well as of those to which he was obliged to submit. 

"When this example was made, Jaffier Alt Khan, who had 
been deposed to make room for the. last actor, was brought 
from penury and exile to a station the terms of which he 
could not misunderstand. During his life, and in the time 
of his children who succeeded hira, parts of the territorial 
revenue were assigned to the Company, and the whole, under 
the name of Residency at the Nabob's Court, was brought 
directly or indirectly under the control of British subjects." 

Justice to the East India Company obliges us to qualify 
the impression produced by the above quotation, by the con- 
sideration that monopoHes of trade were familiar to the people 
of Bengal before they were associated with the force of British 
arms. Thus, in a communication from Calcutta "^ in 1785, 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1787. Vol. xyii. 
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we read: "The whole opium and saltpetre of Behar was 
held for many years by a merchant named Foker-ul-Toojar, 
who had the exclusive privilege of supplying the different 
European companies with those articles, for which he paid 
an annual peshcush or rent to Government." 

The earliest irregularities of their servants, as described by 
the Commons Eeport we have quoted, were met by the 
severe reprobation of the Directors at home. Thus the follow- 
ing passage* occurs in the Company's letter to Bengal, 
dated 22nd February, 1764 : — ** "We cannot avoid taking 
notice that, in the course of the proceedings between the 
commissioners of this Company and those of the Dutch, among 
others of the latter's alleged grievances, they complain that 
the opium trade at Patna had been monopolised by Mr. 
McGwire ; and we find by your registers that the said com- 
plaint was too well founded. You are therefore to signify to 
Mr. McGwire our displeasure at this transaction of his ; and 
as such a proceeding in future must prove very prejudicial to 
individuals, and be the means of occasioning embarrassment 
to the Company, it is our positive orders that you take care 
to prevent every kind of monopoly, and if you find any per- 
son or persons guilty of such unfair practices, he or they are 
to be forthwith dismissed from the Company's service." 

The above letter notices one of the earhest effects of assu- 
ming monopoly, in disagreement with the Dutch company 
settled at Chinsura, who complained that their merchants 
were excluded from the trade they had previously been en- 
gaged in, to their great impoverishment. Mr. Vansittart, 
writing to the Directors t on behalf of the Government, ac- 
knowledged that these complaints were not unfounded, and 
informed them that he had made an accommodation be- 
tween the Enghsh and Dutch chiefs for carrying on their 
opium purchases for the future in concert, and in the 
same manner as formerly, ** by which," he added, ** I hope 
all disputes will be prevented, and both be provided with larger 
quantities." 

This just or generous arrangement with the Dutch was not, 
however, of long continuance, as it was interrupted by the 
war, which expelled them and their French allies from par- 
ticipation in the rising monopoly. 

* Reports of House of Commons, 1766-1802. Vol. iii. p. 472. 

t Ibid. p. 343. 
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It will be observed, from the evidence already given, that 
the first phase of the British opium trade does not represent 
the Government of the East India Company as assuming 
the monopoly for the sake of revenue. It ** was managed 
chiefly by the civil servants of the Patna Factory, and for 
their own benefit.** * As the ** profits promised to be very 
considerable, at length it engaged the attention of the Com- 
pany ; and after many discussions and various plans of 
application, it was at length taken for their benefit, and the 
produce of the sale ordered to be employed in the purchase 
of goods for their Investment.** 

The first disposal of their opium monopoly by the Govern- 
ment, in 1778, was taking it out of the hands of the Council 
of Patna and leasing it to two natives for a year only. So 
says the Report of the Committee of 1788. + That of 1812 J 
mentions only one native merchant, Meer Munheer by name, 
he being the person who had been previously employed as 
their agent by the Council of Patna. 

"In the notification made by the Government on this 
occasion, wherein the zemindars and others were required to 
afford their assistance, it was added that the purchases of 
opium would be made to the satisfaction of the cultivators, 
and no oppression would be committed.** In 1776, on the 
occasion of a renewal of the contract, the contractors engaged 
to ** carry on their own business without oppression to the 
ryots, and would not force them to prepare the lands for the 
cultivation of the opium poppy, nor force them to cultivate 
the opium poppy, but leave them to till the lands as most 
agreeable to themselves.** § Notwithstanding this engage- 
ment, the Committee of 1788 had occasion to observe that 
"very shocking rumours had gone abroad, and they were 
aggravated by an opinion universally prevalent that, even in 
the season immediately following that dreadful famine which 
swept off one-third of the inhabitants of Bengal, several of 
the poorer farmers were compelled to plough up the fields 
they had sown with grain in order to plant them with poppies 
for the benefit of the engrossers of opium. This opinion 
grew into a strong presumption when it was seen that in the 

* Beports of House of Commons, 1783. Vol. vi p. 70. 
t Beport of 1783. Vol. vi. p. 70. 

I Beport of Committee of House of Commons, 1812, p. 23. 
§ Beport of Committee on East India Affairs. 
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next year the produce of opium (contrary to what might 
naturally be expected in a year following such a dearth) was 
nearly doubled." * In consequence of these reports the 
Government of the East India Company renewed their pro- 
hibition of compulsion on the ryots to grow opium, and 
strictly enjoined the provincial Council of Patna to attend to 
the orders they had before received, t 

In 1776, the Government in India being reconstructed by 
Act of Parliament, the opium monopoly engaged the atten- 
tion of the new Council General. Some strong dissents 
from the opinion which originated the monopoly were ex- 
pressed by leading members of the Council, of whom the 
most decided and the most famous was Mr. Francis, the 
reputed author of the ** Letters of Junius." In a letter dated 
January 22, 1776, Mr. Francis's views are thus stated : 

" With regard to the revenues which the Government should 
raise from the manufacture of salt and opium, I declare my 
opinion that it ought to be by way of duty only. The ancient 
Government was content with such a duty. The object of 
the present Government, and of all the Company's instruc- 
tions to us, is to destroy all monopoUes. ... On the subject 
of opium : . . . the monopoly of this article is highly preju- 
dicial to the trade of Bengal, nor have we a right to reckon 
the whole revenue arising from it as clearly gained to the 
Company; since it is beyond all doubt that the landed revenue 
suffers considerably by Governments engrossing the produce 
of the lands. In proportion as the monopoly operates the 
rents of the lands must diminish." J 

Notwithstanding the agreement of the Directors' opinion 
with that of Mr. Francis, which appears in this letter, the 
monopoly was continued, but the reason for continuing it was 
not creditable to the Company's servants or to the general 
character of Englishmen in India. General Clavering, sharing 
Mr. Francis's objection to monopolies, and together with him 
exercising such influence as to induce the Court of Directors, 
in 1776, to grant hberty to the Council to throw the trade 
open, subject to a duty if they should think fit, nevertheless 
" supposed it impossible, with the power and influence which 

* Report of 1783. Vol. vi. p. 70. 
t House of Commons Committee Beport, 1812, p. 23. 
t Commons Sports, 1781-82, on Administration of Justice in India, 
p. 71-73, 
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must attend British subjects in all their transactions, that 
monopoly could be avoided ; and he preferred an avowed 
monopoly, which brought benefit to Government, to a vir- 
tual engrossing, attended with profit only to individuals."* 
This view commended itseK to the Directors, and decided 
them to continue as a necessity a practice which in principle 
they condemned. 

It appears from this that the opium revenue originated, 
according to the acknowledgment of those who instituted it, 
in the opinion entertained by them of the unjust and tyran- 
nical character of our countrymen in India. 

How far that opinion was a correct one must be determined 
by other pages of history. It may be only j ust to those, against 
whom many dark facts have been brought to hght from those 
times and regions of strong temptation, to set a remark of 
Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, over against the 
severe and by no means groundless criticisms of ParHamen- 
tary Committees : ** Long before our acquisition of the 
Dewanny," said that Indian administrator, " the vigour of 
the empire had been irrevocably weakened, and its institu- 
tions, as far as they can be traced in the ordinances and 
practice of its best princes, had been violated. The agents 
of the Company, when they obtained the grant, had no other 
guide for their instruction than the measures of a provincial 
administration, which had assumed an independency of the 
Empire and had long ceased to act according to its laws." f 

The monopoly was worked for a time by seUing the con- 
tract to the highest bidder ; and the Court of Directors in- 
tended that this method should be adhered to, ** not so much 
to secure the best practical revenues from their monopoly 
whilst it existed, but for a much more essential reason, that 
is, from the corrective which this method administered to that 
monopoly itself. It prevented the British contractor from 
becoming doubly terrible to the natives, when they should see 
that his contract was in effect a grant, and therefore indicated 
particular favour and private influence with the ruling 
Members of an absolute Government." 

But we must be allowed to doubt either the sincerity of the 
Directors' argument in favour of the method which brought 
in the largest immediate revenue or the soundness of the 

• Report, 1783. Vol. vi. p. 71a. 
t Fifth Beport of Committee on East India Affairs, 1812, p. 11. 
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reasoning. For the disposal of the contract to the highest bidder 
reduced the contractor's gains to the lowest possible amount, 
and created a temptation and an apparent excuse for wringing 
as much as he could in his turn from the cultivators of the 
soil, and so becoming much more terrible to them by the hard 
terms of the Company than he would have been through the 
mere name of a grant. And this thought is supported by a 
remark of the Committee on the fact, that the English con- 
tractors altogether outbid twice the number of natives : 
** They who consider that the natives, from their superior 
dexterity, from their knowledge of the country and of business, 
and from their extreme industry, vigilance, and parsimony, 
are generally an overmatch for Europeans, and indeed are 
and must ultimately be employed by them in all transactions 
whatsoever, will find it very extraordinary that they did not 
by the best offers secure this dealing to themselves. It can 
be attributed to this cause, and this only, that they were con- 
scious that without power and influence to subdue the culti- 
vators of the land to their own purposes, they never could 
afford to engage on the lowest possible terms. Those whose 
power entered into the calculation of their profits could offer, 
as they did offer, terms without comparison better, and there- 
fore one of the EngHsh bidders, without partiahty, secured the 
preference.*' * 

This reasoning being considered, it is not strange that the 
evil rumours we have noticed as existing under the first con- 
tract revived. 

In 1776, notwithstanding an engagement in the contract 
strictly prohibiting all compulsory culture of the poppy, ** in- 
formation was given to a member of the Council General that 
fields green with rice had been forcibly ploughed up to make 
way for that plant, and that this was done in the presence of 
several English gentlemen, who beheld the spectacle with a 
just and natural indignation." The Government in Calcutta 
thereupon ordered an investigation into this charge by the 
Council of Patna, but the gentlemen composing that body 
contrived to evade the demand, t 

After the first contract by competition had expired, the 
Government at Calcutta farmed the opium monopoly to 
another Englishman, Mr. McKenzie, without putting it up 
to auction, and so, contrary to the orders of the Directors. 

• Eeport of 1783. Vol. vi. p. 7 Iff. t Ibid. Vol. yi. pp, 71-76. 
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This was the beginning of a series of illegalities which Mr. 
"Warren Hastings, then Governor- General, perpetrated in 
respect to the disposal of opium. It was, horwever, hut a 
slight irregularity compared with what followed, as the con- 
tract provided that the Court of Directors might, if they 
pleased, cancel the agreement. 

The Directors severely reprimanded the Governor- General 
and his Council for this breach of express orders, but tacitly 
allowed the contract to remain with Mr. McKenzie. Soon 
after this, complaints being made that the opium manufac- 
tured by him was of a bad quality, it was found necessary to 
establish, an office of inspection at Calcutta, and the provin- 
cial councils at the places of growth were required to report 
the quantity and quality of the opium forwarded thither. 

When the three years of Mr. McKenzie's contract expired, 
Mr. Hastings, forgetting the rebuke the appointment of that 
gentleman had procured him, ventured still further to set 
aside the authority of the Directors by giving the contract to 
Mr. Stephen Sullivan, son of the Chairman at that time of 
the East India Company, who had only arrived a few months 
before in Bengal, and knew nothing about the business. 

The criticism of the Committee of 1783 on this transac- 
tion is as follows : — ** The Governor- General was so fearful 
that his true motives in this business should be mistaken, or 
that the smallest suspicion should arise of his attending to 
the Company's orders, that far from putting up the contract 
(which, on account of its known profits had become the ob- 
ject of such pursuit) to public auction, he did not wait for 
receiving so much as a private proposal from Mr. Sullivan. 
The secretary perceived that in the rough draft of the con- 
tract the old recital of a proposal to the Board was inserted 
as a matter of course, but was contrary to the fact ; he 
therefore remarked it to Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings, with 
great indifference, ordered that recital to be omitted ; and 
the omission, with the remark that led to it, has with the 
same easy indifference been sent over to his masters." * 

Mr. SuUivan seems to have been a special favourite with 
the Government at Calcutta. They were fearful lest he 
should be a loser by his bargain, though he was assured of a 
fixed price for the opium he delivered, while he was perfectly 
free to make what terms he liked with the native cultivators. 

* Report of 1783. Vol. vi. p. 72a. 
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He was to receive one-half the yearly payment in advance, 
and the rest before he had completed his engagements, if he 
needed it. ** He is a contractor," remarked the Committee, 
** of a new species, who employs no capital whatsoever of his 
own, and has the market of compulsion at his entire com- 
m«,nd." 

Besides the changes already mentioned, the office of in- 
spection and the reports of provincial councils were also 
ahohshed in his favour, so that he was set entirely free of 
Government control. But the most serious irregularity in 
this business was the way in which the authority of the Direc- 
tors was set aside. ** MonopoUes," observed the Committee 
of 1783, " were only tolerated evils, and at best upon trial;" 
hence the clause in the previous contract recognising the 
possibihty of the Directors annulling the agreement ; but now, 
by the insubordination of Mr. Hastings, ** the term was 
made absolute, the monopoly rendered irrevocable, and the 
discretion of the Directors wholly excluded." 

The contract so advantageously secured by Mr. Sulhvan 
appears to have been sold by him very soon after it was 
made to a Mr. Benn, and by this latter person again to a Mr. 
Young ; on which the Committee remarked, " that by this 
transaction it appears clearly that the contract was given to 
Mr. Sullivan for no other purpose than to supply him with 
a sum of money ;" adding that ** he was at the time in Mr. 
Hastings's family, accompanied him in his progresses, and 
held the office of Judge- Advocate." 

The translation of opium from the account of merchandise 
to that of revenue — a change of great importance, to which we 
have already adverted — ^was another of the independent acts 
of the Government in Calcutta, and it embittered the feelings 
against Mr. Hastings in England, although in that particular 
matter the Governor-General deserved small blame. The 
provincial Council of Patna had addressed to the latter and to 
the Board of Eevenue a suggestion, that opium should be dis- 
posed of by that board in the character of an article of 
revenue, and no longer as an article of merchandise by the 
Board of Trade. The Council took the matter into considera- 
tion, and decided in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Council of Patna. 

On this the Committee of the House of Commons animad- 
verted as follows : — *' Mr. Hastings and the Council hAid. 
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nothing at all to do with that business. The Court of Direc- 
tors had wholly taken the management of opium out of his 
and their hands, and by a solemn adjudication fixed it in the 
Board of Trade. But after it had continued there some years, 
Mr. Hastings, a little before his grant of the monopoly to Mr. 
Sullivan, thought proper to reverse the decree of his masters, 
and by his own authority to recall it to the Council. By this 
step he became responsil3le for all the consequences." * 

But this was clearly unjust to Mr. Hastings, except, in so far 
as he was responsible for allowing the subject to come before 
his Council for discussion at alL Probably no Governor- 
General has ever been, rightly or wrongly, more thwarted by 
his Council than he was, and this well-known circumstance 
ought to have had much weight in. fixing the amount of re- 
sponsibility with which he was credited for any act deter- 
mined by a majority of that Council. 

We have seen that the idea of the alteration did not origi- 
nate with him, and he had as little to do with the working 
out of it. Supported only by Mr. Barwell, who alone of all 
the Council expressed his opinion without any argument, he 
stated various strong reasons why opium should continue to 
be treated as an article of investment ; but he was overruled 
by Mr. Francis, Mr. Monson, and General Clavering, who 
strongly held and lengthily advocated the opposite view, and 
thus committed him to an illegal course. His last words be- 
fore the question was put were these: — ** After all, I think it 
a matter of httle consequence in which way the question is 
determined. It may be hereafter, and therefore I wish to be 
correct in my opinion." + 

This evidently honest wish to be right, expressed by a well- 
reasoned but ineffectual dissent, is scarcely compatible with 
the knowledge on Mr. Hastings's part of a fixed opinion and 
strong feehng on the part of the Directors ; the more so, when 
we consider how a reference to their decision would have 
supported his view, and even justified him in withstanding a 
majority of his Council ; and the terms of their order, which 
in this meeting of Council seem to have been strangely for- 
gotten by all alike, appear to us so indeterminate as to the 
principle on which the Council divided, that it was not un- 
natural it should be treated as a matter yet to be decided. The 

* Beport of 1783. Vol. vi. p. 72a. 
t Appendix, No. 61, to Report of 1783. Vol. vi. 
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order appears in the Company's ** Separate General Letter to 
Bengal," December 15, 1775, and is thus expressed : — ** As 
the Kevenue Council at Patna are of opinion that the opium 
business may be more conveniently conducted by their Board 
than by our commercial servants, on that consideration only 
we direct that the provision thereof be continued under your 
management, but that you consign the same when provided 
to our Board of Trade, at prime cost, who are to dispose 
thereof at public auction, and to apply the produce towards 
the provision of our investment." '•' 

In this order the claims of both Boards on the conduct of 
the opium business seem to be recognised ; and it is observ- 
able that the suggestions on which the Directors at home and 
the Government in Calcutta acted so variously emanated from 
the same source — the provincial Council of Patna. Indeed, 
the order was very much hke an apple of discord thrown 
between the two ; for while we have no doubt, from its con- 
clusion and from independent evidence adduced before the 
committee, that the Directors intended opium to be regarded 
as an article of trade, yet the concession to the Kevenue 
Council, that the opium business might be more fitly con- 
ducted by their Board than by the commercial servants, was 
one which might easily be misunderstood, and which was 
sure to be strained to the utmost by those who had obtained 
it. We are sorry to think that there are few points in Mr. 
Hastings's much -criticised government on which he can be so 
reasonably defended. From the irregularities which we have 
noticed he proceeded in his disposal of the Company's opium 
to others of a more serious and wide-reaching kind. In 
1781, with the concurrence of his Council, he chartered a 
vessel for the purpose of selling opium in various ports, but 
particularly in China. Before this there was a small trade 
in opium between China and Bengal. It seems impossible 
to say when it began, whether it was commenced by sea, or 
by land through the passes of the Himalayas, the traditions 
of south-western China pointing to the latter way as a trade 
route for opium about a century ago. 

The excuse for this new procedure of Mr. Hastings's was 
that the war with the Dutch, which had then broken out, 
had closed the market in Batavia, where a considerable 

• Appendix No. 60 of Commons Etport, 1783. Vol. vi. 
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quantity of the drug had heen pre'viously disposed of, and had 
rendered the voyage to China so hazardous as to prevent 
private vessels heing able, without the greatest risk, to 
engage in it. It was consequently feared that it would 
not be possible to dispose of the opium at Calcutta for any- 
thing Hke remunerative prices. 

The committee of inquiry, however, was by no means 
satisfied with these reasons. They characterised the under- 
taking as a daring speculation, hitherto unthought of, and 
expressed a suspicion that the reasons aforesaid were only an 
excuse. A member of the Board of Trade at Calcutta in- 
formed the committee that *' the last sale had been a good 
one, and though he apprehended a fall in the next, it was not 
such as, in the opinion of your committee, could justify the 
Council General in having recourse to untried and hazardous 
speculations of commerce. It appears that there must have 
been a market, and one sufficiently lively. They assign as a 
reason for this assigned dulness of demand, that the Dutch 
had been expelled from Bengal, and could not carry the usual 
quantity to Batavia ; but the Danes were not expelled from 
Bengal, and Portuguese ships traded there ; neither of them 
were interdicted at Batavia, and the trade to the eastern 
ports was free to them. The Danes actually apphed for and 
obtained an increase of the quantity to which their purchases 
had been Hmited ; and as they asked, so they received this 
indulgence as a great favour. It does not appear that they 
were not very ready to supply the place of the Dutch. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that the Dutch would most 
gladly receive an article convenient, if not necessary, to the 
circulation of their commerce from the Danes, or under any 
name." * 

The confirmation of these remarks afforded by the 
General Letter from Bengal, dated December 29, 1781, is 
interesting: **You will observe," says this letter, "by our 
consultations, that we have consented, at the particular 
sohcitation of the Danes, to increase the proportion of salt- 
petre and opium allotted them for this year to 16,000 
maunds of the former and 400 chests of the latter. . . . They 
have been extremely thankful for this mark of our favour." t 

But we have not exhausted all the reasons which Mr. 
Hastings and his Council put together for the justification of 

* Commons Eeport, 1783. Vol. vi. p. 73. f Ibid. p. 298. 
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this expedition. Perhaps the principal one was the import- 
ance of finding some new means of remittin g the necessiiry 
supplies to the supercargoes who represented the East India 
Company at Canton. 

The annual remittance had hitherto heen made in 
buUion, but the inconvenience of this, especially at a time 
when the other Presidencies had been drawing largely upon 
the treasury at Calcutta, was apparent, as was also the 
desirableness of substituting the j)roduce of British India 
for money, if it were possible to do so honourably. But the 
lynx-eyed critics of the House of Commons would not allow 
even this plausible argument to pass unchallenged. They 
thought the Council General still had Mr. Siilh van's interest 
in view, rather than that of their masters, and observed that 
**this new scheme furnished them with a j)retext of making 
him broker for China investment, with the profit of a new 
commission." But here again the committee seems scarcely 
just to the Governor-General in their hasty disposal of his 
principal argument. 

It ought to be observed, that the plan did not originate 
with him, and that it was presented to him in a form under 
which, setting aside its moral character — of which no one 
could expect Mr. Hastings to take much account — it might 
have commanded the serious attention of any financier. It 
was broached by Colonel Watson, in a letter to the Board of 
Eevenue, dated March 29, 1781. After deploring the dis- 
advantages under which British subjects lay at Canton, owing 
to the monopoly of the Cohong merchants, and pointing out 
the unsuitableness of Canton, an extreme southern port, for 
the sale of goods produced in a northern climate, he suggested 
the desirableness of an attempt by the Company to trade 
directly with the northern or eastern ports of the Chinese 
Empire, stating that " their commerce with the other pro- 
vinces was neither prohibited nor obstructed by the emperor's 
order." This appeared to the writer a sure and proper way 
of counteracting the power of the Hong merchants, who were 
able at Canton almost arbitrarily to determine the price both 
of what they bought and what they sold, to. the great depres- 
sion of the Company's trade in China. 

** In order," continued the writer, to ** remedy this unfavour- 
able circumstance ... I take the liberty Ukewise to suggest 
the expediency of this Government now taking the opium trade 
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to China under its own management, and consigning the whole 
quantity that may be required for that market to the Company*8 
supercargoes at Canton. . . . I do not see any other expedient 
that can so completely counteract the Cohong monopoly as that 
of the Company themselves becoming the only dealers in this 
staple article ; upon which (so certain is the demand for it) 
they may affix almost what price they please in reason." * 

The worst of this transaction is, that it was nothing 
less than a smuggling adventure openly undertaken by the 
Government of British India. This view of the case does not 
seem to have occurred either to Mr. Hastings or any member 
of his Council, accustomed as they were to differ among them- 
selves; but it is expressed with sufficient plainness in the 
following letter from Thomas Fitzhugh, Esq., to Mr. Gregory, 
** on the subject of exporting opium to China : " 

. . . ** The importation of opium to China is forbidden on 
very severe penalties. The opium on seizure is burnt, the vessel 
in which it is brought to the port confiscated, and the Chinese in 
whose possession it is found for sale is punishable with death. 
It might be concluded, that with a law so rigid, no foreigners 
would venture to import nor any Chinese dare to purchase 
this article ; yet opium for a long course of time has been 
annually carried to China, and often in large quantities, both 
by our country's vessels and those of the Portuguese. It is 
sometimes landed at Macao and sometimes at Whampo, though 
equally Hable to the above penalties in either port, as the 
Portuguese are, so to* say, entirely under the Chinese rule. 
That this contraband trade has hitherto been carried on with- 
out incurring the penalties of the law, is owing to the excess of 
corruption in the executive part of the Chinese Government. 
... In the year 1780 a new Viceroy was appointed to the 
Government of Canton. This man had the reputation of an 
upright, bold, and rigid Minister. I was informed he had 
information of these illicit practices, and was resolved to take 
cognisance of them.'' 

Then, after remarking on the high opinion of the East India 
Company entertained by the Chinese, the writer concludes 
with the exclamation : ** How must this opinion change, when 
your servants are (on the Company's account) to deviate from 
the plain road of an honourable trade to pursue the crooked 
path of smuggling'" t 

* Commons Report, 1783. Vo vi. p. 299a, 
t loid. Vol. vi. Appendix, No. 77. 
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This letter, dated July 7, 1782, exhibits so correctly the 
state of feeling and morality in the Government of China 
respecting the opium trade — as this is made familiar to us by 
the subsequent events of seventy years — that its truthfulness 
is seK-evident, and it allows us no doubt that the . laws of 
China against the importation of opium were of a much earher 
date than the edict of Keaking, in 179G, which is usually 
supposed to have been the original prohibition. 

Colonel Watson's proposal was accompanied by a tender of 
his ship the Nonsuch to carry the opium to China ; and this 
offer was accepted by the Government, which Hkewise acceded 
to all his requests for cannon (some of which were cast ex- 
pressly for the expedition and the rest fetched seven hundred 
miles from Madras), for soldiers from the supenumerary 
company, and for medical stores.* Among the terms of the 
contract was the requirement by the Board of Eevenue that 
the quantity of opium to be sent in the Nonsuch should not 
be less than 2000 chests, for which the Board agreed to allow 
Colonel Watson 60 sicca rupees per chest freight from Bengal 
to Canton." + 

This allowance, amounting to dSlOOO, without reckoning 
the gain on 250 chests which the colonel was allowed to 
carry on his own account, was clearly sufficient to secure a 
renewal of such offers to the Government. Accordingly, in 
July of the same year, a contract was sought and obtained 
by a Mr. Cudbert Thornhill to carry 1490 chests of opium to 
the Straits of Malacca and to China ; I and as the latter con- 
tractor completed his preparations much more speedily than 
Colonel Watson, his expedition preceded that of the original 
designer, and with ** 22 guns, six-pounders, and 100 men," he 
dismissed his captain in October or November 1781, to sell 
opium in Eio and the Straits of Malacca, until he should join 
him with a second ship to carry the remainder, as the con- 
traband property of the East India Company, to China. 

These voyages disappointed the hopes of the Government 
at Calcutta. One of Colonel Watson's ships wss seized by 
the French, notwithstanding elaborate and ingenious saihng 
orders about the use she was to make of French and Spanish 
colours, II and the cargoes which reached China found a very 

* Commons Eeport, 1783. Vol. vi. pp. 299, 301, 303. 

t Ibid. Appendix, No. 80. J Ibid. Appendix 76. 

II Parliameutary Papers, 1787. Vol. xvii. No. 354. 
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different market from what Colonel Watson had anticipated. 
The Company's supercargoes were naturally surprised and 
perplexed hy the novel consignment. In their letter to Cal- 
cutta on the occasion they observed: ** The importation of 
opium being strongly prohibited hy the Chinese Government, 
and a business altogether new to us, it was necessary to take 
our measures with the utmost caution." They then describe 
their secret transactions with the two principal Hong mer- 
chants, to whom they sought successively to dispose of the 
contrahand cargoes, and from one of whom they were at 
length obliged to accept the low price of $210 a chest. 
Earnestly deprecating the course taken hy their superiors at 
Calcutta — but only on financial grounds — they allowed the 
possibility of an urgency of need which would justify the 
repetition of the step, in which case, they said, they would 
do their best, hut they must allow ** a long credit to the 
purchaser, who can have no prospect of selling any con- 
siderable part of it here."* Writing in similar terms to the 
Court of Directors, they concluded by saying : ** The novelty 
and nature of the consignments have been the source of much 
trouble and anxiety, and though we wished to have had it in 
our power to do more, we may truly say we have exceeded 
our expectations." t 

The Directors, as became them, condemned the transaction 
in much stronger language. Having expressed their satis- 
faction with the opium voyage to other j)arts of the Eastern 
seas, they continued : **But with regard to the consignment 
of 2000 chests of opium immediately to the siipercargoe's, to 
he disposed of as they shall think proper, we have heen in- 
formed that the importation of opium to China is forbidden 
on very severe penalties. . . . Under any circumstances it is 
heneath the Company to he engaged in such a clandestine 
trade ; we therefore herehy positively prohibit any more 
opium being sent to China on the Company's account. "J 

This smuggling expedition of Mr. Hastings's furnished 
one of the charges against him in his celebrated trial. The 
whole of his administration in respect to opium was brought 
before the House of Commons by his prosecutors, as the 
eleventh of the ** Articles of charge of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors," on April 12, 1786. The loss which he was accused 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1787. Vol. xvii. No. 354. 
t Ibid. 1786. Vol. x. p. 176. { Ibid. 1787. Vol. xvii. No. 354. 
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of causing to the Company by the contraband voyages to China 
was estimated at £20,000, and the article concluded with this 
summary : ** That every part of this transaction, fi-om the 
monopoly with which it commenced to the contraband deal- 
ing with which it concluded, criminates the said Warren 
Hastings with wilful disobedience of orders and a continued 
breach of trust : that every step taken in it was attended 
with heavy loss to the Company and with a sacrifice of their 
interest to that of individuals ; and that if, finally, a profit 
had resulted to the Company from such a transaction, no 
profit attending it could compensate for the probable risk 
to which their trade in China was thereby exposed, or for 
the certain dishonour and consequent distrust which the East 
India Company must incur in the eyes of the Chinese 
Government, by being engaged in a low clandestine traffic 
prohibited by the laws of the country."* 

Thus passed the first stage in the history of the British 
opium monopoly, exhibiting it in no favourable light, either in 
the fields of Bengal or in the markets of Calcutta and Canton. 
Of such doubtful origin as to be suspected and all but dis- 
owned by the Government into whose hands it had fallen, it 
was tolerated by them as a temporary evil, necessary because 
of the character of their own servants, to the exclusion of a 
greater. It was immediately and repeatedly blackened with 
charges of oppression which were never disproved. It 
involved the Indian Government in various irregularities, 
becoming the instrument of enriching a favourite, and, by 
private sales, the property of successive speculators. It 
fostered disunion among the British authorities in India, 
setting the Board of Kevenue at variance with the Board of 
Trade, and dishonouring the supreme Government through 
neglect of its wishes and commands. It was illegally 
established as a source of revenue, contrary to the only 
authority which could make it such, and it prostituted within 
the first ten years of its existence the name of the Honour- 
able East India Company, which represented England to the 
nations of Asia, by connecting it with that gigantic system 
of smuggHng which, however ignored or defended in later 
years, is pointed at from all quarters as the monument of the 
guilt and shame of Britain. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1786. Vol. x. No. 176. 
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Mr. Hastings, although wilful, daring, and unscrupulous, 
was no second-rate man of business. He carefully studied 
the opium question, and weighed the vfJrious plans by which 
the proceeds of the drug might be brought into the Indian 
Exchequer. His minutes on the subject, exclusive of moral 
considerations, are exhaustive and masterly. The Directors 
had observed that they would prefer, tothe advantages of the 
contract, an increase of rent from the zemindars ; but Mr. 
Hastings pointed out, in reply to this proposal, that ** while 
so liberal an opinion met his own idea fully," the reahsation 
of it was impracticable, as there were but few large zemin- 
dars in the opium-growing districts of Behar, the land being 
held by not less than 50,000 very small landowners, who 
neither would nor could, without ruin, assent to any such 
increase of rent as would indemnify the Company for the loss 
otherwise involved in the change of system. * 

Mr. Hastings suggested farming the opium revenue to a 
company of responsible merchants resident in Calcutta, from 
eleven to twenty-one in number, who should be under obH- 
gation to transport to ports outside of India not less than 
8500 chests annually. + He proposed as alternatives three 
other plans, of which it is curious to find that one had to be 
objected to, as tending to commit the Company again to a 
smuggling trade. After setting forth the advantages and 
disadvantages of his several plans, the Governor- General 
observed respecting the one then in force : ** It has been 
followed for these thirteen years past, and with evident success. 
The improvement of the quality of the commodity is 
established by the ready sale it always meets with : the price 
has progressively risen at the Company's sales from year to 
year, while the quantity has almost doubled, an evident proof 
that it is either become an article of more general consumption 
than formerly, or that new markets have been opened for it. "J 

The Directors, after mature consideration, elected to remain 
by the system already estabhshed, although they would have 
preferred the committee of merchants if they could have 
persuaded themselves it would have paid as it promised. They 
had, however, so httle of a fixed opinion, that they allowed 
the Government at Calcutta latitude to act on their own 
judgment. The proceeds of the monopoly were to go to the 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1787. Vol. xvii. No. 364. 
t Ibid. t Ibid. 
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support of the Treasury at Canton, "where, as Mr. Hastings 
had pointed out in defence of his smuggling expedition, the 
servants of the Company were in debt to native merchants 
to the amount of £290,000, 

Notwithstanding the deprecating attitude of the Court of 
Directors in respect to contraband trade, their eyes were 
turned very confidently towards China as a market for their 
opium. Thus acknowledging Mr. Hastings's suggestions, they 
wrot^ : ** We have very attentively perused all your proceed- 
ings upon the subject since 1782. . . . With respect to the 
quantity, . . . Sir John Mc Pherson . . . states the annual 
produce, upon an average of five years, at no more than 3500 
chests ; and he supposes that the Dutch at Batavia would 
anually take off 1000 chests ; that 1000 may be annually 
disposed of at Tringana, and that a vend for 1200 more would 
he found at Macao and China."^ With respect to the probable 
consumption of this article in China, Colonel Watson . . . 
states it as an undoubted fact, that the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces are in the increasing habit of using 
opium, and that they require a supply of 1500 or 2000 chests 
annually. On the other hand, one of the supercargoes, Mr. 
Peach, says that the sale of that commodity in China is 
uncertain." 

The Directors even seem to have looked kindly at Mr. 
Hastings's illicit plan, while they could not allow it to be 
practicable. The idea of the Governor-General was, to have 
an agent in some suitable port, who should be ** entrusted 
to act in concert with the Company's supercargoes at China 
in settling the contract for the annual quantity of opium to 
be delivered at Macao to the Portuguese or to the Chinese." 
Having observed that they " would on no account wish to 
be concerned in an iUicit trade," they continued as follows : 
'* Were we once possessed of a. firm establishment to the 
eastward, there would be little doubt of the success of the 
undertaking. We might there meet with a market for the 
whole produce of our opium farms, to be paid for in dollars, 
or in tin and pepper, and such other articles as might be 
very profitably disposed of at Canton. And whatever opium 
might be in demand by the Chinese, the quantity would 
readily find its way thither without the Company being 
exposed to the disgrace of engaging in an illicit commerce." 

* The emphasis is ours. 
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What a foreshadowing was here of the events of years to 
come ! The difference of opinion between Mr. Hastings and 
his masters seems, by the close of this letter, to have been 
pleasantly forgotten. *'We cannot conclude this subject,'* 
they said, ** without expressing our approbation of your 
conduct in the several steps you have taken for putting the 
opium trade upon a beneficial footing for the Company." "•' 

It is curious to observe in these early utterances of the 
Directors the germ thought which, by the assistance of 
j)rivate smugglers, developed itself in the floating depot at 
Lintin, and afterwards, under the regime of the British 
Government, in the island of Hong Kong. 

In 1786 Mr. Hastings had passed from the scene, and 
Lord Cornwallis, after Sir. J. McPherson's single year of 
office, occupied his place. ** That nobleman," said Mr. 
Hogg, in the House of Commons, ** in concert with the other 
members of the Bengal Government, fully discussed the 
question of the opium revenue, and gave it that enlightened 
consideration which he bestowed upon every matter that 
embraced the interests of the Indian Government and the 
welfare of the people over whose destinies he presided." + 

Lord CornwaUis and his council saw no mode of dealing 
with opium to be preferable to the monopoly worked by 
contract, and so they continued that system, renewing it by 
advertisement for another term of four years. 

We learn, however, from the report of the Committee of 
1812, that ** many new conditions were required from the 
contractors, . . . calculated for the relief and protection of 
the cultivators and manufacturers. The Government,'* 
observed that committee, ** must have had an interest in 
keeping down the price paid to the cultivators, at the same 
time that policy suggested the necessity that the price they 
received should not be reduced to so low a rate as to dis- 
courage the cultivation and thereby diminish the quantity 
produced. These considerations secured the establishment of 
a medium rate, at which, by weight, the cultivator had from 
a remote period been accustomed to deliver his crude opium 
to the person — whether agent or contractor — ^who, on the 
part of Government, was appointed to receive it. Upon 
this rate certain **abwabs,*' or cesses, had subsequently become 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1787. Vol. xvii. No. 364. 
t "Hansard's Debates," 3rd Series, Ixviii. p. 442. 
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imposed in the same manner as practised in the land rents. 
The principal part of these imx)Obitions was abolished under 
the present contract, and the rate stated at which the con- 
tractor was required to purchase the crude opium from the 
cultivator." * 

** But this rehef to the cultivator," tlie Committee pro- 
ceeded to observe, ** obliged the contractor to enga<ije to 
supply opium to the Government at a lower rate than that at 
which he professedly purchased it himself ; so that it became 
an absolute certainty that the terms of the contract were 
broken systematically and dehberately by those who thus 
voluntarily entered into them. 

The comment of the committee on this svstem was as 
follows : ** Though the result will sufficiently demonstrate 
the erroneous tendency of these contracts, yet the mistakes 
committed in them were not discovered soon, and the 
present contract, for four years, had its course, and another 
contract for the same period was entered into, and had 
continued to the end of its term, before the ill-consequences 
discovered themselves in the depression in the trade which, 
under judicious management, was calculated to be, and 
which has since shown itself to be, a very considerable 
financial resource." + 

In 1799 the growth of the poppy was restricted to Behar 
and Benares, and at the same time the entire cultivation 
was brought directly under the management of the Bengal 
Government. 

Three years before this an important change had taken 
place in China, by the promulgation of the Imperial edict, 
usually supposed to be the first, which prohibited the intro- 
duction of opium. 

We have shown that this was by no means the case ; but 
it seems estabhshed by indubitable evidence that a change 
favourable to the opium trade had somehow been effected 
between the years 1781 and 1796; for not only every English 
and American writer we have consulted represents the traffic 
as becoming illegal by an Imperial edict in or about the 
latter year, but a Chinese authority, who could not be mis- 
taken on such a point, makes the same assertion in a 
memorial to the Emperor, stating that ** previously to the 

• Beports, East India Company, 1812, p. 24. 

t Ibid. p. 26. 
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year 1796 opium was inserted in the tariff of Canton as a 
medicine." * 

Such a legalisation did not, of course, alter the original 
character of the trade as it was carried on by European 
merchants, in quantities and for purposes very different from 
those which medicine in any country would allow. But 
whatever traders from India might think of this, the edict 
of 1796 allowed no further doubt about the intention of the 
supreme law of China ; but it made very Httle difference in 
the manner or extent of the opium trade. 

It was important, however, for the East India Company, 
for reputation as well as for conscience' sake, to pay respect 
to such authoritative utterances. It seems that the necessity 
for this had to be impressed upon the authorities at Calcutta 
by their supercargoes at Canton, who represented the im- 
portance of laying some additional restraint upon the 
servants of the Company, so that there might be no detect- 
able connection on their part with the trade. 

Thus formally prohibited, the Company thereupon took a 
further step in the path of righteousness ; and having long 
before declared that, in its corporate capacity, it would have 
nothing to do with smuggling, it now still further white- 
washed itself in the eyes of the Chinese by passing stringent 
regulations forbidding any of its servants, on pain of im- 
mediate dismissal, from carrying the contraband article to 
China. 

The authority of the East India Company over British 
subjects in China was such as to enable them to enforce with 
extraordinary completeness this or any other order which 
they might choose to issue. 

Having a monopoly of British trade in the Eastern seas, 
they had absolute control over their countrymen in China, 
and over aU officers and seamen of British vessels. The 
whole of this power was vested in the supercargoes, whom 
we have already had occasion to refer to. These were a 
council or board of officers, always resident at Canton, and 
every captain and other officer sailing to China was required 
to sign a bond that he would obey their orders. 

Moreover, to give effect to the new regulation, every 
commander, on the arrival of his vessel at Canton, received 
a formal notice that the laws of China forbade the im- 

• Thelwall's "Iniquities of the Opium Trade," p. 46. 
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portation of opium, and that any attempt to smuggle it 
would render him liable to severe penalties, and the cargo 
of his vessel to seizure. 

The East India Company thus acknowledged itself respon- 
sible to the Chinese Government for honourable trading in 
its own vessels and by its own servants, and it maintained 
the reputation of fulfilhng this engagement. 

There were some, however, who, with an appearance of 
reason, ventured to throw doubt upon the spotlessness of the 
Company at this time in respect to opium. Thus Mr. 
Jardme, the well-known bpium merchant, told a Committee 
of the House of Commons that he ** did not see how the 
supercargoes could disclaim participation in the opium 
traffic, because they used to advance money upon it. They 
disclaimed their vessels having any opium on board, and 
when other vessels were obhged to give a bond to the 
Government that they would not bring in opium, they 
refused to give it for their vessels.'* * 

The same witness added: "The Indiamen themselves 
sometimes brought it ; " and ** more than once Turkey opium 
was seized when they were carrying it from Madeira, and 
the person was not dismissed." t ** If captains in general did 
not bring it," Mr. Jardine thought, ** it was because they 
had not a turn for the speculation." J 

We may insert here a query by the Committee on East 
India affairs in 1813. ** You have stated,'* said a member of 
the Committee to a witness, ** that goods bearing the Com- 
pany's mark have been received in China without examination 
as to quantity or quality, according to the marks upon the 
bales or packages. Have you heard that the article of 
opium, sent from Bengal, has not lately met with that 
favourable reception from the Chinese ? " 

The witness replied: **I cannot speak as to latterly; but 
during my residence there I was a considerable dealer in 
opium, and invariably an order to dehver a chest of opium 
to the Chinese was always received by them, and the opium 
taken away, without any inspection, in consequence of its 
bearing the Company's mark, and my assuring them it was 
of the description it purported to be."§ 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Vol. vii. p. 92. 
t Ibid. p. 93. { Ibid. p. 94. 

§ Beports, East India Company, 1813, p. 4C1. 
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The East India Company were careful, however, to pre- 
serve their name for honourable dealing with the Chinese 
Government, and they succeeded in doing so. 

On this point we take Sir George Staunton's evidence 
from the Blue-book last quoted. ** The Chinese," he said, 
** certainly testify much greater respect and esteem for them 
(i.e., the East India Company) than for other foreigners, or 
for any foreigners when the trade was first opened with that 
country.'* 

It would be easy to multiply testimonies to the same effect. 
Meanwhile, the opium monopoly in Bengal continued, and 
with little change, excepting the termination of the contract 
system at the time we have indicated, and the substitution of 
a system of Government agency. 

We see by official returns that the revenue obtained by 
this means, although considerable for those early days, 
fluctuated greatly. Thus in 1771-72 it had been £39,839 ; 
the following year only £14,256 ; the very next it rose to 
£56,255, to fall again in the next return to £21,908. In 
1779-80 the income from opium was only £8475, but in 
1783-84 it was £78,300.t 

In 1820 the liking of the Company for opium as an article 
of commerce had grown into eagerness and jealousy of any 
rivalry in this line of business. The independent States of 
Central India had proved themselves formidable competitors 
vdth the produce of their vast poppy fields. The East India 
Company thereupon endeavoured to persuade the princes of 
these States to sell to them, at the lowest possible rate, the 
control and possession of their opium harvests, so that the 
monopoly of Bengal might be extended to the farther side of 
India. The chiefs of Malwa and some in Rajpootana con- 
sented to this bad bargain, but those of Scinde, Jeypore, 
Judpore, and Kishengurh refused to accept it. 

The result was not gratifying to our countrymen. The 
merchant princes found they had overreached themselves ; 
the returns of opium were small, the disgust at English 
exactions was great. Two-thirds of the opium produced in 
districts which bad accepted the Company's terras were 
carried by circuitous and expensive routes to the Portuguese 
settlement of Damaun,J and for the one-third which the 

* Reports, East India Company, 1813, p. 440. 

t Parliamentary Papers, 1786. Vol. x. No. 164. 

i Ibid. 1881-32. Yol. xi. (xii.), Beport of Committee. 
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Company managed to retain it had to bear the ill-will of 
princes and people. 

This is not strange when we consider the operation of the 
preventive force which the monopohsts were obliged to em- 
ploy. Their representative in Malwa thus described the 
effect of this system : — 

** Major Sutherland considers the insolent and overbearing 
conduct of the spies and menials employed under the political 
agent in Meywar, in enforcing the restrictive system, to be 

one of its worst evils Neither persons nor property 

can pass through Meywar without undergoing a degrading 
and vexatious search if such be their pleasure." * 

Again, from the same report : ** In all quarters the inquisi- 
torial powers with which our servants are necessarily vested 
must be alike offensive to the rulers and vexatious and 
oppressive to the people, and consequently odious and un- 
popular." 

In consequence of such representations as these, the Indian 
Government, after eight years' maintenance of this unpro- 
ductive and disorganising monopoly, abandoned it in 1828, 
and adopted the system of permit and export duty which 
now prevails, acknowledging, as they made the change, that 
** the general tenor of the evidence before the Government 
led irresistibly to the inference that evils of a very serious 
nature were inflicted by the monopoly system in Central 
India on aU who feU within the sphere of its operation." t 

It is obvious that a considerable part of these same evils 
must press upon the native inhabitants of Bengal, where the 
monopoly is still maintained by the same system of espionage, 
search, and force. 

We have lately observed how the control of the Company 
was exercised over British subjects in China. Its operation 
in India was equally effectual for the prevention of any com- 
mercial practices which it disapproved. No British ship 
could trade with China without a license from the East 
India Government ; and these licenses were given with the 
proviso that they should immediately be cancelled if the 
holders failed to obey the orders of the supercargoes at 
Canton. No ship having thus lost its license could enter 
that port without the risk of seizure, not merely by thQ 

• Parliamentary Papers, 1831. Vol. vi. p. 384. 
t ** Hansard's rebates," Third Seres, Ixviii. 442. 
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officers of the Chinese Govemnient, but, what was much 
more to be feared, by those of the East India Company ; and 
any person found in China without authority from them was 
liable to be seized, sent home to England, and imprisoned. 

The Company, therefore, both in India and China, had 
abundant power to prevent smuggling on any large scale. 
But if it did this, what would become of the opium and the 
revenue which the Chinese consumers were willing to pay 
for it ? 

The Company valued its name for high-minded and honour- 
able dealing, but it could not afford to pay too high a price 
even for that ; and acting on the proverb, ** nothing venture, 
nothing win,*' it continued to grow the opium for the Chinese 
market and to sell it to the smugglers, whom it freely Hcensed 
to trade with Canton. 

The opium finally left the hands of the East India Com- 
pany at the monthly Calcutta sales, but its destination was 
avowedly the same year after year, ^nd the successful 
voyages and gains of the splendid clippers which proyided 
the necessary medium between the British authorities in 
India and the opium-smoking Chinese were chronicled in 
the Indian papers and perused by the opium -growing 
Government. Nay, more, that Government studied the 
taste of its customers. Thus we have a ** Letter from the 
Court of Directors in the Separate Department to the 
Governor- General in Council," dated January 21, 1829, 
in which it is observed that " the Board of Customs Salt and 
Opium recommend inquiry, if possible, to discover the nature 
of those desirable quaUties in the Behar opium which have 
already obtained for it such a decided preference amongst 
the Chinese consumers." * 

The Directors add: ** We attach great importance to the 
careful investigation of these points," and they recommend 
that Captain Jeremie — one of their officers skilled in that 
line of things — should be appointed to make experiments 
with a view of still further pleasing the Chinese palate. 

The Governor- General in Council had recommended in 
the preceding year the appointment of an opium examiner 
at Calcutta, but the Directors objected to this step for reasons 
of economy, behoving that the same end could be attained 
with less expense by occasional experiment. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1831. Vol. vi p. 370. 
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At another time we find one df their medical officers — Dr. 
Butter — instructed to draw up a paper on the same subject 
and with the same purpose ; and Mr. Jardine, the opium 
merchant, gave evidence that he and his fellow- smugglers in 
Canton had frequent communications from the Board of Salt 
and Opium at Calcutta, with samples of the drug and requests 
that they would inform that department of the Indian 
Government which kinds were received with most acceptance 
by the Chinese. 

At the same time the production of opium in Bengal was 
stimulated by the special encouragement of the Government. 
On this Mr. Hugh Stark, who had been chief of the Revenue 
Department of the India Board, said that payment had been 
** increased from time to time to induce the cultivator to 
extend his cultivation ; " "^ and Sir George Staunton referred 
to the same time as one of "an extraordinary impulse from 
the measures taken by the East India Company to promote 
its growth, which almost suddenly quadrupled the supply." + 

Let us now turn again to the course of events in China. 
The traffic in opium continuing, notwithstanding the Imperial 
edict of 1796, memorials were presented to the Throne from 
time to time by Ministers and Governors who desired its 
extermination, praying for further measures of repression on 
the part of the Imperial Government. We have records of 
such memorials in 1799, 1812, 1815, 1820. Active measures 
were also resorted to at rare intervals. Thus, in 1809, the 
Governor of Canton, then holding the seals of the Commis- 
sion of Maritime Customs, published an edict requiring the 
Hong merchants (who were the only Chinese with whom or 
through whom foreigners were allowed to transact business) 
when presenting a petition for a ship to discharge cargo at 
Whampoa, the port of Canton, to give a bond that she had 
no opium on board, and ordaining the expulsion of the 
vessel in case of refusal. This difficulty, however, appears 
to have been got over without causing much alteration in 
the manner of the trade ; but a similar obstacle in 1820 
caused a more serious interruption, and made it necessary 
to separate the opium from the legal merchandise with which 
up to that date it had been mingled. 

Before this time other opposition than that of the Chinese 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. Yol. xi. No. 260. 
t " Hansard's Debates," May 4, 1843. 
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officials began to be too much for the English contrabandists. 
Macao, into which they had usually brought their stores of 
opium, was a Portuguese settlement, and although the 
Portuguese had no thought of excluding the drug from any 
tenderness of conscience or sense of honour (being them- 
selves, perhaps, the earliest of European opium traders), 
they reckoned their interests incompatible with those of the 
English frequenting their port, and accordingly sought to 
confine the trade of Macao to naturalised Portuguese 
subjects. 

The consequence of this was that British trade was driven 
away from Macao, and the opium merchants thereupon en- 
deavoured to establish a footing nearer to the provincial 
capital at its principal port of Whampoa. But here, if any- 
where. Imperial edicts and provincial authority could reach 
it, and consequently, when the virtue and vice of Chinese 
officials combined to assail it, on the one hand with active 
resistance, and on the other with extortionate demands, it 
was unable to hold its ground, and so retired to the islands 
which lie in the mouth of the Canton River. Here the 
opium trade found the most suitable of all localities in the 
harbours of Lintin, where store-ships could lie throughout 
the year, equally safe from the assaults of Chinese authority 
and the vicissitudes of the weather. 

Lintin became accordingly the eyesore of the Imperial 
Government, the well-known opium d^pot of China. The 
receiving- ships stationed there were " armed with large guns 
and small arms of every kind, and guarded against any 
sudden attack by a large strong net above the bulwark." In 
these floating warehouses increasing quantities of opium 
were stored, until in 1834 the annual amount had risen 
from 6000 to more than 20,000 chests. The vessels which 
supplied these store-ships from Calcutta were the finest 
clippers afloat. We cannot better describe them than by 
quoting the brief account of some personal experience by a 
resident in China. 

** The day I started," says this writer, ** we had a sailing 
match, compared with which the regattas of Cowes or Ryde 
are but child's play. Just as we got out of harbour we 
caught sight of a new vessel brought out by an opposition 
house to beat aU comers. Our captain, who had hitherto 
carried the palm, gave instant chase, and with 800 miles for 
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a run, on a stormy coast, right in the teeth of a north-east 
monsoon, what finer aquatic sport could be wished by those 
who hke it? Who could think of opium or its baneful 
effect at such a time ? For the greater part of the day every 
energy was strained to the utmost, every stitch of canvas 
was hoisted, until the creaking masts and groaning timbers 
told they could stand no more in such a sea. All that fore- 
noon we battled our zigzag course against winds and waves, 
our lee bulwarks under water nearly ail the time. At noon 
we found we were gaining on our opponent, and by three 
o'clock we were ahead ; then came the final triumph — we 
crossed her bows by a few hundred yards ; and so excited 
was the one commander with his victory, and the other 
crushed with his defeat, that neither could utter a word 
though within easy speaking distance." * 

While the receiving- ships lay at Lintin the opium trade 
developed itself by the adoption of new stations on the coast 
of China. In 1821 Captain Parkyns, in the ship Merope, 
set the example of opening the trade with other Chinese 
cities. He was followed in 1823 by Mr. Matheson, then 
acting as Danish Consul at Canton, who proceeded some 400 
miles along the coast as far as Chinchew, but without making 
any profit by the voyage. He was, however, shrewd enough 
to send the vessel back to the same ports within the year, 
and the consequence was a considerable trade at Taho, a few 
miles to the westward of Namoa, the appetite having had 
time to spread and create a sufficient demand in the interval. 
After another successful voyage the determined action of the 
Mandarins, who burnt the houses of those that had dealt 
with the foreigners, put a temporary stop to the opium trade 
in that part of the country. Similar failure, followed by 
success, was experienced in two voyages to Amoy, undertaken 
by the same speculator about the same time. 

A Mr. Innes also, in 1831, disposed of 380,000 dollars' 
worth in one voyage ; but Mr. Majoribanks (surely not the 
Company's supercargo of that name ?) made a more ambitious 
attempt in the following year, seeking fresh markets in several 
large towns, but entirely failed, because the drug was com- 
paratively unknown, t 

The fluctuating results of these enterprises seem so to 

• "Letters on the Opium Trade, in the Leedi Mercury. ^^ By James 
Johnston, (^ieprinted as a pamphlet.) f Ibid. 
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have disappointed the speculators as to cause them to desist 
for some years from voyages of this kind ; * but receiving- 
ships, after the manner of those at Lintin, were stationed 
one after another at those points of the coast where there 
had been experience or promise of a ready sale. 

*' In many instances,'' said a witness to the Committee on 
Commercial Kelations with China in 1847, ** these vessels 
come just to the edge of the port : there is a line drawn 
which hmits the ports, and the ships are anchored just out- 
side that Hne."i 

The local authorities found themselves unable to dislodge 
these intruders even when they had the inclination to do so, 
and fell easily into the habit of winking at the trade for a 
pecuniary consideration. 

The compHcity of the Chinese officials in these contraband 
transactions was notorious, and afforded the commonest 
excuse of the advocates of the trade, ** as if," said Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, ** it would justify a burglar who had broken into one's 
house to say he was in league with the footman." The 
sincerity of the supreme Government of China and of the 
bulk of the people in their disapproval of the opium traffic 
has scarcely ever been questioned. But the Court was not 
altogether blameless. .The officials of China get their places 
by a system of bribery, it being, says Dr. Thin, a popular 
fallacy that hterary merit is the quahfi cation for Government 
service ; and, being appointed, they are notoriously under- 
paid, apparently with the understanding that they will 
supplement their salary by the spoils of office. 

Canton afforded a special illustration of this system, and 
therefore, while it exhibited usually an excess of official 
corruption, it gave occasion for unmistakable evidence at 
other times that there was such a thing as Chinese integrity. 
** It was known throughout the Empire, it was known in 
the Cabinet of Pekin, that the Government of the province of 
Canton was the most lucrative post in the Emperor's gift, 
chiefly, if not entirely, on account of the opium traffic." J 

The improvement of this state of things would have 
involved the reconstitution of the Imperial Government. 
European influence has within the last thirty years almost 

• Edinburgh Cabinet Library, ** China," ii. 366. 
t Parliamentary Papers, 1847. Vol. v. (about) 2725. 
} Friend oflndia^ September 5, 1839. 
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brought about such a change ; but the State has lacked 
money to work its machinery in a proper manner. The 
Imperial revenue being, we believe, much inferior to the 
revenue of India, was totally insufficient to support an 
honest system, and while pointing the finger at Chinese 
official corruption, we intensified the cause by continuing to 
drain that country year by year of her treasure. 

We have heard much about the difficulties of Indian finance, 
and they have yet to come before us in connection with this 
subject ; but, as the Friend of India remarked, in 1849, 
regarding the contraband trade, ** Its effects on Chinese 
finances must be as disastrous as it is beneficial to our own.'* 
Moreover, while on this point we must add two suggestions. 
It seems to us that the history, not only of the Continental 
States of Europe, but even of Protestant England, afford 
proof enough to make us silent about Chinese corruption, 
that the highest officers of State may — especially when under- 
paid and so exposed to the same temptations as Chinese 
Mandarins — acquire very generally a reputation for venality 
which will prevent them contrasting favourably with Asiatic 
pagans ; and also that the experience of our own Government 
in respect to its Preventive Service is not such as to lead us 
to think that, under pressure like that which opium has put 
upon the morahty of China, we should find it so efficient as 
to flatter our national pride. 

Mr. Macaulay, while very far from wishing to speak as the 
apologist of China, pointed out to the House of Commons, in 
1840, the failures of the Preventive Service of Britain. He 
said that service cost half a million of money, 6000 men, and 
more than 50 cruisers, and yet every article reasonably port- 
able was smuggled to a very great extent. Of brandy, the 
illicit importation was reckoned at 600,000 gallons, and of 
tobacco not much less than the whole quantity regularly im- 
ported through the Custom House. It had been proved also, 
he said, ** before a Committee of the House, that no less than 
4,000,000 lbs. of tobacco had been smuggled into Ireland in 
opposition to the most effective preventive laws which existed 
in the world."* 

The gains of the opium trade were so generally recognised 
and coveted that merchants in the Eastern seas hardly 
attempted to trade much in anything else. So, at least, 

* ** Hansard's Debates," Third Series, vol. liii. p. 715. 
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they repeatedly acknowledged to Committees of the House of 
Commons. 

We have preserved in an American magazine * an illustra- 
tion of the feehng of the Chinese Government in 1821 : ** A 
Chinese edict was some time since pubHshed, announcing 
the seizure of the cargoes of one American and three English 
vessels at Canton, for introducing opium in violation of the 
laws and the confiscation of half the cargoes. By a subse- 
quent edict the forfeiture was remitted, the Viceroy finding 
that the merchants concerned were greatly afflicted, &c. ; but 
they were forbidden to sell their cargoes, to carry away any 
tea or rhubarb, and the Hong merchants were ordered to 
make a memorandum of these ships and their merchants, 
and for ever to prohibit their coming to Canton to trade.** 

The Edict of Taoukwang on this occasion, after referring 
to the favour of the trade as keeping foreigners alive, says : 
** Yet these foreigners feel no gratitude nor wish to render a 
recompense, but smuggle in opium, which poisons the Empire. 
When this conduct is referred to the heart it must be dis- 
quieted ; when referred to reason it is contrary to it. In 
broad day on earth there is the royal law ; in the shades 
after death are gods and demons. These foreign ships pass 
an immense ocean ; they likewise go through gales of wind, 
boisterous seas, and unknown dangers, entirely preserved by 
the condescending protection of the Celestial gods ; and 
therefore they should hereafter rouse themselves to zealous 
reflection, to bitter repentance, and to reformation, and alter 
their inhuman, unreasonable conduct.'* 

It will not be irrelevant to set over against this utterance of 
the Chinese Emperor some communications of the Super- 
cargoes of the East India Company to their masters in 
England, the first of which is dated in the same year. 

** On our secret records,*' . . . wrote these officers,** your 
honourable Committee will perceive the measures so fre- 
quently threatened by the Chinese Government to check tbe 
opium trade at this port have been recently renewed. If we 
may believe the statements of the merchants, the intentions 
of the local Governor are to be regarded as more determined 
than they have ever formerly been ; but ... we cannot help 
expressing our doubts as to the actual extent of the danger 

ipending over the opium trade." . . . 

♦ NiUs' -Register, December 21, 1822. 
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Again, four months later (in March 1822), they wrote : ** In 
our address to your Committee ... we stated that the 
measures so frequently threatened by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for checking the opium trade at this port had been 
recently renewed. These measures have since been persisted 
in by the Viceroy of Canton with such a degree of perti- 
nacity as to occasion the most serious interruption to this im- 
. portant branch of trade to China.* 

In July, 1823, the Supercargoes wrote again : ** We have 
the honour to enclose to your honourable Committee three 
edicts received from the different officers of the Canton 
Government, on the subject of the ships remaining on the 
coast laden with opium, and our reply thereto. We were 
desirous to avoid the slightest impHcation on the part of the 
Honourable Company, and at the same time not to oppose 
unnecessary impediments to the trade. The arguments we 
have taken up, though specious, cannot be maintained 
should the Viceroy place any obstacles to our commercial 
transactions dependent upon the departure of the vessels in 
question. In the margin we have noted the number and 
names of the British vessels, and we are in hopes that the 
Government will continue for some time silent and in- 
offensive." ... 

In consequence, no doubt, of these remonstrances and 
efforts of the Chinese GK)vernment, ** we entered, in 1822-23, 
into a solemn engagement to suppress the traffic in opium," t 
but broke the promise at once and ever afterwards. 

The East India Company were too deeply interested in 
the continuance of the trade to sacrifice it to any other con- 
sideration than that of its incompatibility with a prosperous 
general commerce. It is not, therefore, strange that the 
threat of the Supercargoes to cut it off was never carried 
out, but that they continued their skilful double poHcy of 
ignoring all about opium to the Government of China, and 
extricating the traffic as often as it was compromised by 
smuggling adventures, imitating the Chinese by resorting 
alternately to threats of stopping the trade and to abject 
servihty. 

In the absence of a moral sense, which would have prevented 
such smuggling from the beginning, nothing but necessity 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1831. Vol. vi. pp. 134-3<5. 
t Earl of Camaryon in the House of Lords. '* Hansard : " Debate on 
second China War, p. 1319. 
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could be expected to turn the authority of the Company 
against so lucrative a traffic as that in opium became even 
in the first stage of its history. Before it had passed from 
under the control of the Company, viz., in 1833, opium 
cost China 11,618,167 dollars, while that country received for 
the tea with which she supplied the whole of Great Britain, 
9,133,749 dollars.- 

Sir John Davis, t observing that in 1832 the amount 
imported was 23,670 chests, or more than five times the 
import of 1821, attributed to this enormous increase the 
revival of the anxiety of the Chinese Government and of 
its efforts to extinguish or at least repress the trade. Bat 
its ramifications at the later date were become such that 
nothing but strong measures with the foreign trade in 
general afforded any hope of success, and the hope in this 
one direction depended altogether upon the physical force 
which China could oppose to that of England. Even from the 
earliest years of the trade the majority of foreign merchants 
in China have been concerned in it, and ships of all nations 
were engaged in the traffic between Calcutta or Bombay and 
Canton. 

Mr. Jardine told the Committee of 1847 that there was 
** scarcely an exception as to the Europeans *' being opium 
dealers. A Parsee witness, Mr. Ardasseer Cursetjee, said, 
*'Mo8t of the merchants, from high to low, are connected 
with opium." J 

Mr. Braine (of the opium firm of Dent & Co.) said : ** Most 
of the large houses in China are both commission agents 
and speculators on their own account." § 

At a later date, but before the trade was legalised, a China 
merchant described the all but insuperable difficulty of 
avoiding complicity in this gigantic business : ** It enjoys 
the dignity and importance of an estabhshed recognised 
traffic. Indeed, a merchant can hardly be engaged in trade 
in China at all vdthout being more or less mixed up with 
it. ... If he is to have any command of money, or to com- 
pete with his neighbours in that market on anything like 
fair terms, he must deal in opium ; and should he be so 

* Fnend of India, February 21, 1839. 

t *• The Ohineee," vol. ill. p. 204. 

X Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Yol. vii. No. 1990. 

§ Ibid. 1840. Vol. vii. No. 4743. 
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scrnpulous as to decline such a connection, he may as well 
leave China." * 

Mr. Jardine could only remember ** three instances alto- 
gether " of moral scruples against the opium trade enter- 
tained by China merchants, t 

It is fair to observe that the Americans have always had 
a considerable share in the opium traffic. A writer in the 
Qriarterly Beview \ observed : ** With one or two exceptions, 
every American house in China was engaged in the trade. 
There were American depot-ships at Lintin and on the 
coast. Both in the acts which originated the disputes and 
the insults and outrages consequent thereon, our Transatlantic 
brethren have had their full share.*' 

We need scarcely qualify this remark by the observation 
that no number of cases of private wrong-doing by the 
subjects of another Government can put that Government and 
the nation which it represents on a par with Britain in the 
responsibilities of the opium trade. 

As might be expected, a state of things obtained at Cal- 
cutta corresponding to that at Canton. Mr. W. B. Bay ley, 
being asked in 1831 if the opium trade there was confined 
to a few hands, said : ** I believe every commercial house in 
Calcutta is engaged in it." § 

The fluctuating and uncertain character of the opium 
market, however, caused frequent changes in the persons 
and classes frequenting it. **At one time," said a 
witness in 1840, ** it has been the rich Baboos, at another 
time the Jews, at another time the European houses. 
Every now and then a bad year comes, and it ruins a vast 
number of those that have been previously engaged in it, 
and they go out of it and other parties come in." || 

European houses were not so generally connected with 
it, according to this last witness, as the natives and Portu- 
guese (probably meaning half-castes), but the opening of 
the China trade increased the number of the former. 

The speculative character of the opium business appeared 
from the beginning, as it was commented upon by the Com- 

* " What is the Opium Trade ?" pp. 22, 23. By D. Matheson. 

t Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Vol. vii. No. 1499. 

\ Quarterly Review,. No. Ixv. p. 548. 

§ Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. Vol xi No. 1724. 

II Ibid. 1840. Vol. vii. p. 31. 
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mittee of 1783. This character it retains to tlie present 
day, developed by the growth of the trade and by means of 
the telegraph, which puts the speculators of Bombay in 
direct and immediate communication with the market of 
Calcutta. Various witnesses, * as recently as 1871, de- 
scribed and illustrated this essential characteristic of the 
opium monopoly, f 

A trade of such extent, and involving such various in- 
terests, could not be a matter of indifiference to merchants in 
England. As Captain Balfour, formerly British Consul at 
Shanghae, remarked, ** The whole trade of this country goes 
through India and China, and it is all mixed up with the 
trade of India and China." | 

Thus the opium trade was supported by the best European 
society in all parts of Eastern Asia, as weU as by many of 
the same class in Europe ; and all could plead that they did 
no more than follow the example of the Government in 
London and in Calcutta. Said Mr. Jardine, to the Com- 
mittee of 1840 : ** When the East India Company were grow- 
ing and selling it, and there was a declaration of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, with all the bench of bishops at 
their back, that it was inexpedient to do it away, I think 
our moral scruples need not have been so very great." § 

But however ready bishops and statesmen might be to 
condone the irregularity of smuggling, and however general 
might be the willmgness of respectable merchants to conduct 
the trade in the palaces and warehouses of Calcutta and 
Canton, another class of persons was necessary for the working 
of so vast an undertaking. ** General Calliaud was neces- 
sary," said Burke in one of his vehement passages against 
Hastings; "for force and treachery were necessary." And 
so it was in the opium trade. The statesmanship of Governors 
and Councils, the mercantile ability of traders, the skill of 
shipwrights, and the seamanship of the ablest navigators, 
were not altogether sufficientto effect the exchange of Bengal 
opium for the Sycee silver of China. The ruffian class also 

* See the Evidence of Sir C. Beadon, No. 3286 ; Dr. George Smith, 
6116 ; and Dr. Wilson, No. 7394 of Parliamentary Papers, 1871, vol. viii. 

t The Correspondent of the Tim^a, February 23, 1869, observed : •* The 
Bengal opiom system is refined gambling, protected by a stem contract 
law," 

} Parliamentary Papers, 1847, Vol. v. No, 4400. 

§ Ibid. 1840. VoL vii. No. 1498. 
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was essential to success. Those who undertake the dirty 
work and the final services of smuggling must be ready for 
deeds of violence. And ready they were in the waters of 
China. At first this part of the business was performed by 
the natives. The opium was sold on board the lloating 
depots, which were too strongly armed to tempt the zeal of 
Chinese officials, and the risk and difficulty of removing it 
were laid entirely on the purchaser. The result of this was 
coUisions and bloodshed, in which no EngUsh hands were 
defiled, and the occasional execution of a wretched Chinese 
for disobeying the laws of his country. Mr. Jardine could 
remember some half-dozen of such cases, and an ordinary 
person, having no experience in the East, would be apt to 
think that the European inhabitants, who led them into their 
crime, were not altogether free from the blood of these 
criminals. 

In time, however, it became necessary for the maintenance 
of the trade that the risk of contact with Custom-House 
officers and the actual encounter, when such took place, 
should be sustained by European agents. This, however, 
was a special feature of the second phase of the trade, of which 
we shall say no more in this place. Desperate as was the 
opium traffic to the Chinese who engaged in it, to the British 
merchant it was the safest as well as the most remunerative 
trade in the East. Said Mr. Jardine : ** It was by far the safest 
trade in China, because you got your money before you gave 
your order." * 

Moreover, the opium trader enjoyed the pecuHar advantage 
of cash payments. One of the respectable smugglers examined 
by the Parhamentary Committee of 1847, being asked whether 
it would not be very advantageous to the general course of 
trade in China to have a legaUsed trade rather than an 
anomalous one, replied frankly, and with an evident inca- 
pacity for thinking of general interests : ** I prefer the present 
system ; we should not get ready money for our opium in that 
case : it would become a barter trade, similar to the trade in 
British manufactures." t 

Combined with safety and immediate cash J payments was 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1840, Yol. vii. No. 1431. 

t Ibid. 1847. Vol, v. No. 2687, 

I The cash payment itself conveyed an additional advantage in the 
purity of the Sycee silver, which could be exchanged with great advantage 
into any other currency. 
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the high rate of interest which investments in opium yielded. 
It is true the gain of the merchant was trifling compared 
with that realised hy the monopoly of Government. A 
memorial of merchants addressed to her Majesty's Privy 
Council, in 1838, complained that the manufacturers had 
enjoyed the lion*s share of the profit, — 100, 200, and 
sometimes 500 per cent. — while the dealers had got hut 
10 or 12 per cent. * A sure return of 10 or 12 per cent., 
however, was not despicable gain ; and it is notorious that 
profit much greater than this was often realised by the 
opium merchants. Mr. Martin tells us that the firm of 
Jardine, Matheson, & Co., shared among the partners a 
profit of three millions sterling in twenty years. + 

It was natural and even necessary for those who smuggled 
opium into China to smuggle other articles as well. The 
drug was paid for, as we have seen, in Sycee silver ; but the 
laws of China, until we modified them to our own con- 
venience after the first war, prohibited native silver from 
being carried out of the country. I 

Besides this, the evidence of Mr. Majoribanks, quoted 
already, was that the smuggling in the mouth of the Canton 
river included ** articles of every description." The most 
important staples of Chinese trade were in this way with- 
drawn in great part from the supervision and dues of the 
Imperial Government. Kice was largely smuggled, and when 
the first war broke out the proficiency of our countrymen in 
this line of business was shown in the clandestine trans- 
mission of tea to England to the amount of from four to five 
million pounds per month. § 

The effect which these irregularities had upon British trade 
and interests in general we shaU have occasion to consider 
hereafter. 

In 1834 the East India Company's monopoly of British 
trade in the Eastern seas was cancelled by the supreme 
Government, and the right of trading with China bestowed, 
as far as their own Government could bestow it, upon the 
public of Great Britain. Into the general consequences of 

* Friend of India, February 21, 1839. 
t E. M. Martin's ** Opium in China," p. 85. 
{ Parliamentary Papers, 1847. Vol. v. 2737. 
§ Friend of India, April 9 1840, 
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this change it would be irrelevant to enter ; but we must 
observe that it produced important effects on the opium 
trade. In the first place it brought to China a large number 
of eager traders and adventurers, to whom that trade pre- 
sented unequalled attractions ; and, in the second place, it 
substituted for the authority of the Supercargoes, who, as 
representing a company trading on sufferance, maintained a 
watchful though unconfessed surveillance over the contraband 
trafl&c, the officers of the British Government, who were at 
once too dignified to adopt the manners and feel the anxieties 
of merchants, and comparatively ignorant through inexperi- 
ence of the evils and dangers resulting, or likely to result, 
from the trafifio in opium. In other words, the smuggling 
increased, while the hand of authority, which had hitherto 
restrained it to some extent, was withdrawn, to give place 
to another which, while far mightier, being the hand of Great 
Britain herself, was raised neither to smite nor to menace 
the evil which had grown stronger and bolder with the 
change. 

We have the evidence of the Supercargoes to the magni- 
tude of this evil just before their authority was withdrawn. 
In 1833 they wrote as follows : **It has hitherto been our 
policy to profess our ignorance of all that passes without the 
Bogue. But we say the time has been gradually approach- 
ing when this system of non-interference has encouraged a 
lawless and piratical mode of procedure which it is absolutely 
incumbent on us to put down. If we, the Supercargoes, take 
no cognisance of these things, it is impossible to say to what 
extent these acts may be carried, and whether the very 
existence of the trade may not be endangered.*' 

It is to be observed that this acknowledgment came very 
late, and that it has much of the air of a death-bed repent- 
ance ; but if there was occasion for such a remark in 1833, 
there was far more reason (as we shall afterwards show 
more fully) for the alarm and for the resolution expressed in 
it when the authority of the East India Company in China 
was annulled. Our Government, having determined on 
changing the manner of our commercial intercourse with 
China, without consulting the authorities of that country, 
plunged into a misunderstanding with the very first step of 
Imperial policy. Little time or thought could be given to 
irregularities of trade while the question of national recogni- 

6 
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tion was pending. The Chinese, proud, jealous, and conser- 
vative beyond example, would have nothing to do with Great 
Britain — with **the petty English nation*' which sought to 
thrust itself into the place which Chinese clemency had 
allowed to the modest and profitable trading company which 
the Son of Heaven had been pleased to patronise for a century. 
Lord Napier, the first representative of Great Britain, had 
the door shut in his face — the only ofl&cial notice of his arrival 
being a tide-waiter's report that " three foreign devils had 
arrived" — and was subjected to such vexatious treatment 
that he died within three months of his first appearance at 
Canton. 

The Superintendents of Trade who succeeded him. Sir John 
Davis, Sir George Kobinson, and Captain Elliot, submitted 
to necessity, and took the best position they could get, which, 
with occasional variations, was much the same at their best 
moments as that of the Supercargoes of the East India Com- 
pany, while, lor reasons which we shall consider more fully 
afterwards, they were inferior to those officers in the extent 
of their authority. As to the opium trade, the Superinten- 
dents took the cue from their predecessors. These latter had 
taught them how to wink at the illicit traffic and wear an 
unblushing face before the Chinese ; and so the trade, left to 
itself, went on as before, with the difference caused by the 
stimulus of free trade on the one hand and the emancipation 
from the restraint of the East India Company on the other. 
On this difference Sir George Staunton observed, in the 
House of Commons : ** It would appear from the papers laid 
upon the table that a total change had taken place from the 
time her Majesty's Superintendents were sent out there. It 
would appear from these documents that the opium trade was 
sanctioned and protected and authorised by the representa- 
tive of the British nation. There was, at least, so much of 
sanction that it could not be regarded as a smuggling trans- 
action. On the contrary, it had been spoken of by the 
authorities as favourable to the general commerce."* 

The Edinburgh Review (October, 1838), congratulating us on 
the increase of trade with China, gave as an example the 
importation of opium, observing that it had ** increased in 
an extraordinary manner since the expiration of the charter, 
and chiefly through the activity of British free traders ;" 

* "Hansard's Debates,'* Third Series, liii. 9. 
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adding, for the sake of its more scrupulous readers, the 
mildest expression of regret that this particular trade was not 
of a more respectable character. 

The East India Company, in retiring from China and leaving 
their opium in the comparatively awkward hands of the 
British public, seem to have felt the shadow of coming events 
darkening their reputation as the monopolists of the drug, and 
consequently deprecated criticism in these interesting words : 
" Were it possible to prevent the use of the drug altogether, 
we would gladly do it, in compassion to mankind." Their 
object in retaining the monopoly they declared to be the 
restraint of the opium habit rather than the obtaining of 
revenue. Fearing to find themselves at the bar of public 
opinion as immoral self-seekers, they stole a march on their 
enemies and presented themselves to the world in the charac- 
ter of t]ie conservators of moraUty in the East, the enlightened 
and self-denying rulers with whom financial considerations 
were entirely subservient to the moral interests not only of 
their own subjects, but even of the uninteresting and remote 
Chinese. 

The restraint which from this time the Company put upon 
the use of the drug continued to be of the same character as 
we have seen them exercising previously. As they had com- 
mitted yearly as much opium as they could dispose of to the 
hands of smugglers bearing their hcense, so, now that that 
license was no longer needed, they sold it in still larger quan- 
tities for transmission to China and the islands, by any hands 
that offered themselves for the lucrative trade. 

The increased irregularities of British traders in China led 
to a renewal of the Imperial edicts against opium with an 
earnestness which had never been recognised in them before. 
The Imperial power in 1836 was stirring itself up to some 
more decisive action than the promulgation of paper edicts. 
Neither the British Government, however, nor our China 
merchants could bring themselves to believe in such a change, 
and they continued to regard the threats of the Brother oi 
the Sun and Moon as Europe has come to regard the modern 
thunders of the Vatican. But, although disbelieving in the 
possibility of the Chinese Emperor stopping their trade, or in 
his courage to attempt it by force, the opium merchants could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that a more serious oppo3ition 
had now to be met and overcome than hitherto. The conse- 

6* 
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quence was a farther development in the moral character 
of the opium trade in the hands of our coimtrymen. We 
have noticed that smuggling can never be carried on without 
the services of desperadoes, and that in former years this 
class was mostly furnished from the Chinese side. Now, 
however, it became necessary for Europeans to undertake the 
work that had become too hot for Chinese courage and 
strength. On this the Fiiend of India observed : 

'** The competition of the trade could not bear the check 
interposed by the simple opposition of Chinese smugglers to 
Chinese revenue officers. The increased activity of the 
Chinese officers required to be met by the greater daring and 
skill of European contrabandists, and this has been done for 
the last two or three years in the schooners and other small 
craft now banished from the river.*'* 

In April 1838 Captain Elliot, then Superintendent of Trade, 
wrote to Lord Palmerston that in the course of the preceding 
two months the number of English smuggling boats had 
" vastly increased,*' and that " frequent conflicts with fire- 
arms " were taking place. He added : ** It has been clear to me, 
from the origin of this peculiar branch of the opium traffic, 
that it must grow to be more and more mischievous to every 
branch of the trade, and to none more than to that of opium 
itself. As the danger and shame of its pursuit increased, it is 
obvious that it would fall by rapid degrees into the hands of 
more and more desperate men; that it would stain the 
foreign character with constantly aggravating disgrace in the 
sight of the whole of the better portion of this people ; and, 
lastly, that it would connect itself more and more intimately 
with our lawful commercial intercourse, to the great peril of 
vast public and private interests." 

The opium merchants themselves saw that they were 
driving the Chinese to extremities. One of them, Mr. Inghs, 
said in his evidence : ** I had for two or three years before 
foreseen that some question must arise out of the opium. It 
was my belief long before, and that of many others, that the 
thing could not go on as it was doing." t 

The crisis thus hurried on came in 1839. The rigour of the 
edicts which, had surprised the foreign community in 1836 

* Friend of India, February 21, 1839. So also Sir Wm. Follett, in the 
House of Commons : "Hansard," Third Series, liii. 729. 
t Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Vol. vii. p. 18. 
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increased in severity. Simultaneously with extreme measures 
adopted at Canton, the Imperial command to put down the 
opium trade went forth through all the Empire, and " orders 
were despatched to prohibit the entrance of Turkish opium 
through the great overland routes of commerce in the north.'** 
The Government was for once, at least, in earnest, nor was 
its earnestness the result of a passing mood .of the Imperial 
mind. The opium question had been discussed in the Cabinet 
of Pekin, and the great officers of the Empire had been 
invited to express their opinions as to the poHcy which China 
ought to adopt respecting the growing fact which had proved 
superior to Imperial forms and edicts. The subject had been, 
previous to this Cabinet Council, presented to the Emperor 
in different lights, and with elaborate and able arguments by 
provincial authorities who took different views of the matter. 

In 1836, Heu Nae-tse, who had been an Imperial com- 
missioner at Canton, and so become well acquainted with the 
facts of the opium trade, memorialised the Emperor t in 
favour of the admission of the drug under a duty which 
would substantially assist the revenues of China. The cause 
which this statesman adopted was advocated with ability 
worthy of any Cabinet in Europe ; but it was equalled in this 
respect by Choo Tsun, a member of the Council, who 
earnestly maintained the wisdom of abiding by the traditional 
policy of China. Another high officer — the sub-censor of the 
military department — supported the memorial of the last- 
named statesman with a similar appeal. 

The result of these representations was an earnest and 
almost evenly balanced discussion in the Cabinet, and a final 
decision by a majority of one in favour of measures for 
extirpating the trade. | This well-considered and deliberate 
opinion accounts for all the severe measures which followed 
it, without the supposition either of caprice or unreasoniug 
violence as actuating the provincial authorities at Canton. 

An opium merchant, describing the consequences of this 
Imperial decision, said : ** The opium trade was first driven 
from Lintin into the river within the Bogue about December, 

* Friend of India ^ February, 1840. 

t This memorial is given at length in Thelwall's '* Iniquities of the 
Opium Traffic," as ai'e those of Choo Tsun and Hewkew, afterwards 
referred to. 

} Heu Nae-tse was banished to the confines of Tartarj, and degraded to 
the lowest rank. 
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1887, in consequence of that persecution of the opium 
smugglers. . . . They ohliged them to destroy their boats, and 
then, as the sale of opium was necessarily for a time sus- 
pended at Lintin, the trade was forced, as it is upon all such 
occasions, into some other channels, and then some parties 
began smuggling it in the river in small boats.*'* 

Mr. Jardine also described the severities of the Govern- 
ment at this time, and before the arrival of Commissioner Lin. 
**The trade,** he said, ** was in a state of stagnation. Ther 
were very few deliveries in Canton at the time.** 

The Emperor severely reprimanded the Governor of Canton 
for having neglected his duty because opium was found on 
board a fleet of junks trading from Canton to Tien-shan. 
The Governor, stimulated by this reprimand, which was 
accompanied by a warning that he would be held personally 
responsible if the opium ships continued at their anchorage, 
took all possible measures to stop the trade, and with much 
temporary success, as far as his own locality was concerned.! 
The Emperor kept a sharp eye upon his Viceroy, for after 
the latter had driven away the opium ships they came back 
again, and the next communication from the Emperor told 
him they were back again. J 

Mr. A. Matheson said at this time : ** The Viceroy became 
exceedingly strict, and his measures were extremely oppres- 
sive to the Chinese merchants : he commenced searching 
their houses. § One of his proclamations at this time con- 
tained these words : ** Most earnestly do we command you to 
turn from your vile courses, and to send back to its country 
every one of the receiving-ships now anchored in the outside 
waters.** 

This command or appeal had often been made before. It 
was made to Captain ElUot in 1887, and he had replied that 
his authority only extended over the lawful trade, and that 
his Government was not acquainted with any other; an 
answer which Mr. Gladstone justly stigmatised as ** a miser- 
able equivocation.** However, such answers showed the 
Chinese that if their desideratum was to be attained it must 
be by their own efforts, and this prepared them more and 
more for settling the long-standing grievance by a coup de 

main, 

• Mr. Inglis : Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Vol, vii. 

t Parliamentary Papers, 1840, Vol, vii. p, 90, 

J Ibid, p, 91, § Ibid, No. 2176. 
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The opium merchants, during the years 1838 and 1889, 
deceived themselves with the pleasant thought that the 
severity which was hinderiug their illicit trade would give 
place to a milder rule on the arrival, of which they had 
warning, of Commissioner Lin.* In this they were clearly 
reckoning without their host, as the presence of the new 
commissioner quickly convinced them. He proceeded at once 
to deal individually with the opium merchants, having 
obtained accurate knowledge of their affairs and respective 
stores of the prohibited drug. 

Captain Elliot, at that time the Superintendent of British 
Trade, was in a position of extreme difficulty. His feelings 
against the trade which was causing the hostile proceedings 
of the Chinese were strong, and had been often sternly ex- 
pressed. Undoubtedly he had the same end as the High 
Commissioner at heart — the abolition of smuggling, and 
opium smuggling especially. He had even offered his assist- 
ance to the former Viceroy in suppressing it within the 
Canton river ; but Captain EUiot was also the guardian of 
the honour and interests of Great Britain and the personal 
friend of the merchants whose trade he condemned. We 
have seen that he had made the contraband trade the subject 
of repeated communications to Lord Palmerston, and he 
had done this in utter perplexity as to the course which the 
representative of the British Government ought to pursue. 
These communications had for many months remained un- 
answered, notwithstanding their increasing urgency, and in 
only one despatch after this long delay did Lord Palmerston 
make any mention of opium. In this case he informed the 
superintendent that ** her Majesty's Government could not 
interfere for the purpose of enabling British subjects to 
violate the laws of the country to which they trade.'* 

Captain Elliot made the most of this equivocal condem- 
nation of smuggling, publishing it in all the European journals 
in China ; but, mild and negative as it was, it gave much 
offence to the merchants concerned. One of these (Mr. 
Inglis) gave evidence, that it " created a great deal of annoy- 
ance ; . . . and it very much horrified the whole foreign 
community to find that Captain Elliot had, for the first time, 
committed his Government to a knowledge of the opium 
trade." t 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1840, Vol. vii. No. 2177. 

t Ibid. p. 67. 
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As to the effect of the proclamation, the same witness 
said : ** Of course it tended to destroy the profit of all parties 
engaged in " (the trade). 

We have seen that Captain Elliot, in 1837, denied to the 
Chinese that he could exercise authority over the smugglers, 
hut in the following year the pressure of the Chinese Govern- 
ment stopped the general trade, in consequence of the per- 
sistence of the opium merchants. Thereupon Captain 
Elliot discovered that he had, at any rate, moral power — the 
Chinese were not likely to distinguish this from legal power 
— to do what he had heen asked before to do in vain. In 
December, 1888, he ordered that ** all British-owned craft 
engaged in illicit opium traffic within the Bocca Tigris, 
should proceed out of the same within three days, and not 
return in the same traffic; all her Majesty's subjects en- 
gaged in the traffic are warned that if any native of China 
come to die by any wound inflicted by them, on due con- 
viction they are liable to capital punishment ; . . . that 
her Majesty's Government will in no way interpose if the 
Chinese Government think fit to seize and confiscate the 
craft engaged in the trade ; that the forcible resisting of 
the officers of the Chinese Government in searching and 
seiziug is a lawless act," &c. * 

It is curious to observe that Captain Elliot believed this 
single move of his had put an end to the opium traffic. In 
an appendix to his proclamation just quoted, he spoke ** of 
the trade now suppressed, which he heartily hopes has 
ceased for ever,"t and proceeded to describe its evil charac- 
ter and influence as if he were dealing with a thing of the 
past. 

It was thought by some that Captain Elliot's concessions 
had emboldened Commissioner Lin to take severer measures 
than he would otherwise have ventured on ; but a consider- 
ation of his instructions and the solemn decision of the 
Imperial Government deprives this supposition of any value. 

In strange contrast with his course in the preceding 
December, the Superintendent, on March 17, 1889, in 
consequence of the Chinese proceeding to those measures 
from which, in the former proclamation, he had warned his 
countrymen he could not and would not defend them, ordered 
the British vessels in the Canton river to prepare to defend 

• Friend of India, February 21, 1839. t Ibid. 
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British property — in another word, opium, that heing the 
only property menaced by the Chinese authorities. The 
very next day Commissioner Lin rephed to this move 
(so inconsistent with former professions) in the most natural 
manner, by demanding the delivery of all the opium in the 
river in proof of good faith, and the day following, being in 
possession of the facts regarding many who were engaged in 
the contraband trade, he proceeded against them by de- 
taining the foreign residents in Canton until the confiscated 
property should be surrendered. 

As to the manner in which this step was taken, and the 
intentions of the Chinese, we have the evidence of the 
opium merchants themselves. They seem to have been 
generally of opinion that their lives were not endangered, 
and that the native authorities had no purpose beyond 
getting possession of the opium. The Superintendent, hearing 
of the imprisonment of his countrymen, rushed to Canton, 
forcing his way through the Chinese officials who attempted 
to stay him, and committed himseK and his Government to 
their quarrel with the authorities of China. 

In reference to this step, Mr. Gladstone observed, in the 
House of Commons, that ** Captain Elliot had completely 
identified himself with the contraband traffic in opium." * 
The opium merchants charged him with making matters 
much worse than they would otherwise have been, as 
before his arrival the measures of the Chinese Government 
were intended to be directed only against individuals one 
after another, from whom they expected to obtain, by 
restraint and intimidation, without further violence, the 
surrender of their stores of opium. In this course they had 
begun by desiring one of the merchants, who had the repu- 
tation of being more good-natured and easily persuaded 
than the others, to go inside the walls of Canton ; but the 
prisoners in general would not consent to his doing so. 

The opinion of Mr. Inglis was that the Chinese would 
even have paid for the opium if they had obtained it in this 
way. ** With respect to Mr. Dent, * said that witness, *'I 
think it is likely the Commissioner expected that he would 
get him to sign that bond ; and supposing he had done that, 
my impression is that he would have released Mr. Dent with 
great applause, and that then the Hong merchants would 

• " Hansard," Third Series, vol. liii. p. 816. 
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have been ordered to load all the ships with tea, and thai 
the Hong merchants would have been ordered to pay him for 
his opium by some process or other." * 

The merchants further believed that the presence of 
Captain Elliot caused an increased urgency and extent in 
the demands of the Chinese. The merchants had offered 
1037 chests of opium to the authorities, and Mr. A. Matheson 
said the demands of the Chinese before the arrival of the 
Superintendent were, that, together with this surrender, ** there 
should be a promise to abstain from trading in opium in 
future, and to send back all the rest of the opium to 
India." t 

Captain Thacker, another of the opium merchants, said : 
** From the assurance of Howqua'* (i.e., the senior Hong 
merchant) **my own impression was that the giving up the 
1000 chests might, at that time, have satisfied the Commis- 
sioner, and that arrangements would have been made for the 
receiving-ships to have left China, and thus the matter would 
have been settled." J 

If this was the case, it is most melancholy to think how 
blundering first and bullying afterwards renewed the evil so 
nearly brought to an end. 

The Chinese took the same view of Captain Elliot's inter- 
ference as Mr. Gladstone and as the opium merchants did. 
** There was a public document by the Chinese authority, 
saying that since Captain Elliot had taken the responsibility 
upon himseK, it was no longer a question with Mr. Dent." 
If the High Commissioner looked at things in this natural 
way, the raising of his demands is quite intelligible. Since 
the Government of Great Britain had stepped into the place 
of the merchants, the fine and the promise which would have 
been accepted from the latter became altogether inadequate. 
The Chinese Viceroy had to raise his demands or abandon 
his cause altogether, and neither justice nor dignity would 
suggest to him the latter course. 

Under the pressure of imprisonment the merchants gave 
the pledge required, that they would not again deal in the 
prohibited drug with any native of China. Captain Elliot 
thereupon demanded passports for the prisoners, but Com- 
missioner Lin refused them, and said the whole of the opium 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Vol. vii. p. 47. 
t Ibid. 1840. Vol. yii. No. 2364. { Ibid. 1840. Vol. vii. p. 86. 
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in the river must first be given op. On the third day after 
his arrival Captain Elliot conceded this demand, and made 
himself, in the fullest manner, responsible in the name of 
the British Government for the indemnification of the 
merchants. 

This promissory-note of the Superintendent was so much 
found money to the contraband traders. They seemed to 
have hoped to make such use of Captain Elliot even before 
he assumed the responsibility of indemnifying them. One of 
them, being asked three times by the Committee of 1840, 
which sat to inquire into their claim, why he had put his 
opium into the hands of another who appears not to have 
had any transactions in the drug before, replied, ** I should 
have left it to her Majesty's representative to do as he pleased 
about it, and put the responsibility off the shoulders of Dent 
& Co. on to those of her Majesty's Superintendent." * 

How far the Superintendent was counted upon to protect 
the contraband property also appears from the foUowing 
question to Captain Thacker, and his reply : t " You hold 
that the Chinese had a right to confiscate the opium if they 
could seize it, but you acknowledge that if they had attempted 
to do so it would have been resisted by order of Captain 
Elliot?" '*No doubt," was the reply, ** Captain Elliot 
would have protected it." 

The small chance the smugglers had apart from the autho- 
rity of the British representative was plainly confessed by 
one of them : ** You thought, at all events," said Sir. W. 
Somerville, " you were certain of losing your opium ? " ** I 
thought so," said Mr. Inglis, ** but that by handing it over to 
the Chief Commissioner there was a chance of saving it." | 

The quantity of opium surrendered, first to Captain Elliot 
and then to Commissioner Lin, was 20,283^ chests, valued at 
two millions sterhng. Lin offered to send the whole amount 
to Pekin ; but the Emperor declined the present, and ordered 
it to be destroyed on the spot, which was accordingly done in 
the presence of some European and American merchants as 
well as other witnesses. 

The delivery of the opium had occupied several weeks, and 
during most of the time the foreign community continued 
prisoners in Canton. Captain ElHot, with the Dutch and 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1840. Vol. vii. p. 6. 
t Ibid. 1840. Vol vii. p. 73. X Ibid. 1840. Vol. vii, p. 17. 
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American Consuls, and sixteen other persons were detained 
after the general liberation ; and these, being set free some 
time afterwards, were charged to leave China and not return 
to it again, the sixteen merchants having been obliged to give 
bonds to this effect. 

On this coup de main of the Chinese, the Friend of India, 
which had carefully followed the details of the history, ob- 
served : * ** The unexpected proceedings of the Imperial 
Commissioner may be considered as having crushed the 
opium trade. No merchant possessed of ordinary prudence 
can justify to himself or his constituents the outlay of any 
further capital in so forlorn an enterprise." 

Four months later the same journal had to say: **It is 
well known that 20,000 chests and more of opium are only 
waiting the smallest appearance of an opening to be thrown 
into China." t 

They had not to wait long. While reference was being 
made to England respecting the events we have described, it 
was attempted to continue the general trade, the interruption 
of which was equally disastrous to the Chinese and to our own 
countrymen. A fresh quarrel, however, broke out about the 
death of a Chinese in an affray with British and American 
seamen. The Chinese cut off all supplies of food, and Cap- 
tain Elliot felt justified in fighting for them, although he 
wrote to England an apologetic account of his engagements, 
admitting that he had fired the first shot, and had been 
** betrayed by feelings of irritation into a measure that he was 
sensible, under less trying circumstances, would be difi&cult 
indeed of vindication." 

A miserable warfare, broken by an occasional truce, and 
tending only to lower us in the eyes of the Chinese, who saw 
our representative aimlessly and unsuccessfully attempting 
one thing after another, gave place at length to the more 
serious operations of the squadron which arrived from 
Britain in the beginning of 1840. Against Sir Gordon 
Bremer, with 16 men-of-war, 4 steamers, and 4000 troops 
— we need scarcely teU it again — the Chinese could do 
nothing. Sometimes they fought bravely, and when they 
were beaten, Tartar pride and the sense of the sanctity of 
their homes led them to do what the Jews did in their agony 

* Fnend of India, March 27, 1839. 
t Ibid. August 1, 1839. 
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at Masada : they immolated their wives and children to save 
them from the presence of Englishmen. 

For nearly three years the inglorious and cruel war was 
prolonged, and only on the last day of 1843 was the seal of 
England affixed to a treaty of peace. By that treaty we 
compelled China to pay, in addition to the incalculable cost 
already imposed upon her, 21,000,000 dollars within three 
years, to open five of her ports to British trade, and to cede 
the island of Hong Kong outright to the British Crown. 

The Chinese endeavoured to introduce a prohibition of the 
opium traffic which would have some force with British 
merchants ; our Government, on the other hand, laboured to 
persuade the Chinese to legalise the introduction of the drug. 
We could, of course, have gone on battering down Chinese 
cities imtil the Emperor had said anything we liked to 
dictate about opium, but we have the melancholy satisfaction 
of knowing that England had enough decency to abstain from 
this sequel to the war, and that, having twice impoverished 
the Chinese Treasury, killed 30,000 persons, almost all of 
whom knew nothing about the cause of quarrel, and spread 
the miseries of disorganisation and rapine in various parts of 
the country, Lord Palmerston only asked the admission of 
opium as a free-will offering from China, observing, with a 
tender sense of the right of nations, especially of the weak, 
** Her Majesty's Government make no demand in regard to 
this matter ; for they have no right to do so."* 

Much correspondence in consequence passed between her 
Majesty's Plenipotentiary — Sir Henry Pottinger — and the high 
officers of China on the subject; but the Emperor would 
yield to nothing but force, and so England contented herself 
with her new territory, opened ports, and milHons of dollars, 
and the opium trade went on as before. 

During the war the opium traders had of course had a 
good time. They had the support of the British fleet and 
the terror inspired by the British arms. 

Even before the close of 1839, and so before the arrival of 
the British fleet, the trade had revived and was flourishing. 

"While Chinese, convicted of dealing in the drug or using it, 
were ** continually paraded in gangs of forty and fifty through 
the several quarters of Canton, with shackles of iron upon 
their necks and feet,*'f merchants in India were busy, and 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1867. VoL xliii. 
i Friend of India, 
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Government no less so, in providing fresh supplies. The 
price rose to 600 dollars a chest, then to 700 dollars, and even 
to 1000 dollars,* and ** was freely taken off" at these last 
prices, while Lin was superintending the destruction of what 
had fallen into his hands. 

** While it is death,*' observed the Fnend of India, ** at 
Canton to deal in the article, these prohibited balls of opium, 
under the powerful protection of British cannon, are freely 
introduced into the various maritime hamlets of the coasts, 
at the rate of 800 dollars the chest.*' t The same paper records 
the adventure of a vessel named the Sir Edward By an, which 
had made a net profit on one opium cruise of £50,000, and 
which was immediately to start on a second expedition. She 
was armed with 16 guns and swivels and 70 men. **It is 
considered,** said the report, **a bold and well-planned 
venture, and other vessels have been encouraged to follow in 
the track.** 

"We must notice what became of the guarantee given to the 
opium merchants in her Majesty's name by Captain Elliot 
for the contraband drug which they had surrendered. A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons investigated the 
matter, and the result was that the Superintendent* s promise 
was repudiated by the British Government. When, however, 
the- Chinese were at our mercy, and we could name the sum 
they should pay, the bill was handed in to the Emperor as 
part of our claim for 21,000,000 dollars. 

We have said, after the peace of Nankin the opium trade 
continued as before ; but this was only in its character 
morally and in respect to the laws of China. The Chinese 
and the opium smugglers had equally learnt that forcible 
repression could only be resorted to at the cost of a war, in 
which the aggressors would be victorious. The necessary 
result of this experience was the increase of the contraband 
trade. 

Moreover, England now possessed a territory of her own on 
the coast of China, in which the favour which she had shown 
to the opium trade could be indulged without the possibility 
of any interruption by the edicts or the preventive force of 
China. In 1845 this favour took a definite shape in the 
legalisation of the sale of opium in Hong Kong by the 
Governor, Sir John Davis. 

• Friend of India. f Ibid. 
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This kept the thorn working in the side of China, and 
so far were the authorities of that country from being re- 
signed to their fate under the pressure of three yeai-s* 
Bufferings by war, that so soon as December, 1842 — ^indeed, 
before the Great Seal of England had been affixed to the 
treaty, although the Chinese Emperor had acceded to our 
terms three months ago — the Hong Kong Gazette observed 
that a rupture was inevitable very soon if opium were not 
legalised. The dreaded danger, however, was averted from 
year to year by the instinct of self-preservation in the 
Chinese ; but in 1849 we came very near to a repetition of 
the events of ten years before. 

Seu, the Governor then in the place of Commissioner Lin, 
was an admirer and follower of that reforming statesman. 
On the 22nd of May, 1849, Mr. Gutzlaff, interpreter to 
iJie British Government, wrote as follows : " Seu ... in- 
tends to call upon the sovereign people to exert themselves 
in putting down the contraband trade and denouncing the 
smokers. Lin first broached the idea, but Seu, since the 
last events, has improved upon the plan, and will endeavour 
to unite the community to co-operate in putting a stop to 
this dissolute habit. With this view a pamphlet was 
previously published, complaining about the loss of bullion 
paid for opium, and setting forth the great straits to which 
the nation on that account was reduced. . . . Seu, con- 
sidering himself triumphant over the barbarians and the 
late rebels, enjoying the confidence of his sovereign as well as 
of the people, has thought fit to avail himself of this propitious 
moment to put his plan into execution.'* 

" The edict announcing his determination to cut off the 
opium — ^root and branches — was duly drawn up. As, how- 
ever, some other Mandarins deferred giving their consent, 
the pubhcation did not take place immediately. He has in 
the mean time gained full information as to the mode in 
which the traffic is carried on and who are the principal 
dealers. Silently he has made all possible preparation, 
BO that he can pounce upon the transgressors all on a sudden, 
seize their property, and confiscate the capital used in the 
contraband trade." 

In view of this danger, Mr. Gutzlaff remarked: **When 
one recalls the misery occasioned by carrying such measures 
into effect in 1839, one trembles at the very idea of a repe- 
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tition on a larger scale and under more difficult circum 
stances. The prisons were then crowded with victims, the 
innocent heing the major part. Many died in them ; in- 
formers prospered, capitalists were purposely involved in 
crimes to get hold of their property, all legal trade was at an 
end, and, strange to say, the introduction of the drug was, 
when the panic had ceased, resumed with greater vigour." * 

Happily, even on this occasion, the storm did not hreak ; 
but eight years later another misunderstanding led us into 
a war no more creditable to us than the first. We need not 
dwell upon the facts of this second conflict with the unwar- 
like Chinese, especially as we must refer to this period again 
in a later chapter. Enough that we remind our readers 
that the subject of the quarrel was a ship — built, owned, sold, 
bought, and manned by Chinese, to which the Colonial 
Government at Hong Kong had sold for a fee the supposed 
right to carry the British flag, and which Chinese officials 
had boarded for the purpose of arresting a pirate. The 
Chinese reckoned her a Chinese vessel, and treated her as 
such. We said she was a British vessel, and demanded 
reparation for an insult. The Chinese apologised, and did 
almost exactly, but not quite exactly, what our representative 
told them. Consequently they were attacked by such British 
forces as were present. On the matter being referred to 
England, the Government defended its officials in China 
and plunged again into war. The House of Commons con- 
demned the war, but Lord Palmerston appealed to the 
country, and the country responded by giving him a new 
House of Commons willing to fight the Chmese with no 
cause but Enghsh obstinacy. 

The events of 1840 were repeated. Thousands of Chinese 
were butchered and driven to their horrible extremity of 
killing one another. In the south. Canton, with a popu- 
lation of one and a haK million, was bombarded for twenty- 
seven hours ; in the north, we looted the Emperor's Summer 
Palace ; and having again reminded the Chinese of their 
helplessness against British guns and British soldiers, we 
charged them, as before, for the service — obliged them to 
open more ports to our trade, and by moral persuasion, the 
force of which lay in an irresistible fleet and army, to 
Legalise the Importation of Opium. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1857. Vol. zliii p. 115. 
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Thus the consummation devoutly wished for so many 
years was at length attained, and doubtless, in the eyes of 
poHticians who had laboured for it so earnestly, the end 
sanctified the means. 

Since that time opium has entered China as an article of 
legal merchandise, paying a duty of 10 per cent., the most 
we would allow the Chinese Government to lay upon it. 
Much, however, continues to be smuggled, although the 
Customs of China, being now managed by able Europeans 
and Americans, are not defrauded to anything like the same 
extent as formerly.* 

But while legislation has opened the door of China to our 
opium, it has lessened the demand for it by stimulating the 
production of the drug at home. The turning-point in the 
amount of our export has probably been reached. The 
Bevenue to British India has grown until it has reached the 
enormous sum of eight milUons t a year ; but the shrewdest 
observers of Indian affairs, and even those who have no 
scruples as to the way in which the money is got, have come 
to regard this revenue as most precarious, and to be ready, 
from financial if not from moral considerations, to entertain 
any practical suggestions wliich may be offered respecting a 
substitute for the present income of the opium monopoly. A 
large part of our revenue from opium is the duty paid on 
that which is exported from the independent States of India. 
That duty now stands at 600 rupees, or J660, per chest (of 140 
pounds). In 1862-63 the aggregate amount from this source 
exceeded considerably the income from British opium. 
"While these facts exhibit at a glance the importance of 
opium to the rulers and financiers of India, and render it in 
the highest degree improbable that any considerable portion 
of such a revenue will ever be voluntarily abandoned, they 
at the same time call attention to the history of our transac- 
tions in the drug, and lay the Government which has main- 
tained a monopoly of it for nearly a century under a special 
obhgation to vindicate British opium poUcy to the world. 

* " Lord Elgin's Mission to China," by Oliphant, vol. i. p. 134 
t Net revenue on export for 1871-72, £7,653,165. 
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The policy of Great Britain with respect to the opium 
trade may naturally be considered in three parts, or in 
reference to three periods, corresponding to the changes of 
British authority in the East. We have already passed in 
review and commented upon the facts of Mr. Hastings's 
administration, and observed that, in respect to the great 
irregularity which distinguished it, the responsibility rested 
entirely upon the local Government in Calcutta ; and as it 
was disclaimed and condemned by the Directors it cannot be 
regarded as expressive of the East India Company's policy. 
It would, therefore, be irrelevant to offer any further criticism 
upon those facts in the present chapter. 

The first period of British opium policy dates from the 
commencement of the export trade in opium from British 
India to China, and reaches to 1834, when the British 
Government and people superseded the East India Company 
in the Eastern seas. 

The second period is that of the twenty-four years which 
elapsed between the opening of the trade in China and the 
dissolution of the East India Company in 1858; and the 
third, which comes down to the present day, is the period df 
exclusively Imperial policy both in regard to the management 
of the opium monopoly in India and the disposal of its 
proceeds in China. 

Through all these periods of Governmental and commer- 
cial change the opium trade has continued to flourish, and 
although occasionally depressed and liable to fluctuations 
from a variety of causes, it has, when looked at in terms of 
years (especially since 1820), made constant progress, and 
has been no more hindered by occasional depression than 
the flowing tide by the ebb of its several waves, until, under 
the auspices of the Crown and ParHament of Great Britain, 
it has attained a probable maximum in its present enormous 
dimensions. 
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The character of the monopoly, as indicated by its source 
and origin, has abeady occupied our attention, being neces- 
sarily exhibited in the facts of its early history. For that 
early history it is difl&cult to say how much the East India 
Company's Government was responsible — especially the 
supreme body, which was far removed from the scene of 
confusion and alternative evils out of which these monopolies 
grew. We must give the earliest Directors credit for honesty 
in their expression of dislike to monopolies; and although 
we may not be satisfied with their reasons for allowing this 
one to remain for a time, we must allow that those reasons 
were plausible, being the apparent impossibiUty of prevent- 
ing otherwise an irregular monopoly by their own servants 
which would bring no advantage to the Company's treasury, 
while it would expose the natives to the risk of unlimited 
oppression. 

We can readily believe, too, that the disorder and corrup- 
tion of native government and society, upon which the 
authority of the Company was grafted, seemed to men of 
average uprightness and ability in Leadenhall Street at once 
to excuse irregularities and to defy reformation ; and we 
cannot forget that, whatever were the opinions of their 
masters at home, it was the great servants of the Company 
— the able but unscrupulous soldiers and civilians who were 
of necessity left to act in critical and ever- changing circum- 
stances, according to their own judgment and conscience — 
who carved out the early British Empire in India, and 
instituted laws, subject to the abrogation or alteration 
eighteen months afterwards, of the supreme authority, 
which professed to dread nothing so much as change. 

But this state of things passed away, and with it the 
excuse of monopolies. Lord Cornwallis was not the man 
to continue the irregularities of Mr. Hastings, or to keep the 
responsibility of wrong-doing in India. But we hear no 
more of the conscientious objections to monopoly. The trial 
of opium ceased to be a moral one, or was forgotten altogether 
in the experience or the growing hope of a financial success. 
The new Governor-General, too, administered a flattering 
unction to the souls of the Directors by recommending the 
continuance of the monopoly as the means calculated to 
insure ** a maximum of revenue with a minimum of produc- 
tion," — a theory soon -exploded, but specious enough to ward 
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off change until the institution had time to root itself more 
deeply in the financial system of India and in the affections 
of the Government. 

By the acknowledgment of all parties the introduction of 
opium into China was prohibited by the Imperial laws as 
early as the commencement of the present century. We 
have proved that in point of fact the original prohibition was 
much earlier. While we must exonerate the Directors in the 
matter of Mr. Hastings's contraband expeditions to China, 
and while we may not say with him that ** if the undertaking 
had succeeded " he " would have received much credit,"* we 
do not find in their correspondence respecting the conduct 
of their opium trade the sentiments which we should expect 
to be expressed by honourable and Christian men, or by 
those who, from their high position as rulers, had occasion 
to consider international obligations and the rights of foreign 
States. 

We have shown in our brief history of the opium trade that 
it was from the beginning in the hands of the Government of 
India. The poppy was manifestly theirs by monopoly, and 
therefore they only could determine the amount of opium to 
be produced. Now it would be strange indeed if any Govern- 
ment — most of all if a Government of Anglo-Saxon traders 
— were to regulate the supply of an article without any regard 
to the demand, or without knowledge of the principal market 
where the article would be sold ; and to suppose such reckless 
and unreasoning production in the case of a commodity re- 
quiring the best land and the most skilful cultivation, and 
involving great risks and large advances of Government 
money, is obviously absurd. If, therefore, we had no 
evidence of communication in the opium trade between the 
Indian GoVernment and China, we could have no reasonable 
doubt that the East India Company were perfectly well aware 
that the great market of their opium was China, where its 
introduction was prohibited by the most stringent laws, and 
that they grew their opium with the intention and confident 
expectation that it would find its way to China, and with 
careful observation of the amount that could thus be disposed 
of. In this view the collusion of the Government with smug- 
glers is unmistakably plain, but the actual evidence of such 
collusion we have shown to be abundant. Indeed, it was 

* Parliamentary Paper?, 1787. Vol. xyii. No. 364^ 
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useless to attempt concealment except from the Chinese, with 
whom the douhle-dealing of the Honourable Company seems 
for a time to have been crowned with remarkable success. 
The case, therefore, by self-evident facts and the acknowledg- 
ment of the trusted servants of the Company, stands thus 
for the first period of the opium trade. The East India 
Company had possession of British India and control of the 
Eastern seas. Nothing could be grown in the former, or 
carried thence over the latter, without their knowledge and 
permission. The Company grew opium and flavoured it to 
suit Chinese taste, arid the opium was carried to China in 
ships licensed by the Company, which, by the terms of their 
license and under penalty of confiscation, were subject to the 
control of the Company's officers in China ; while correspon- 
dence in the Secret Department passed between those officers 
and the Government at Calcutta regarding the progress and 
prospects of the contraband trade. 

It would appear to any unsophisticated person that this con- 
duct was grossly dishonourable, that, in fact, the doing one 
thing and professing another, apart from the character of the 
thing done, was incompatible with honesty, with self-respect, 
and with a decent regard to public opinion, while the thing 
actually done was not essentially different from the efforts 
and achievements of the smugglers whose smaller gains 
were made by running French brandy and Havannah cigars 
past the British Custom-house. 

Undoubtedly this same view, being so natural, must have 
presented itself, if only to be rejected, to the consciences of 
the East India Directors ; or if not, they had honest friends 
who would suggest it to them. But it is evident that it did 
not amount to a demonstration in their minds. There was 
some flaw in the indictment which their great abilities led 
them to perceive, and by which their consciences were 
enabled to give the Company the benefit of a Scotch verdict 
of ** Not proven." We fear we entirely lack the microscopic 
sight which assisted these great patrons of smuggling to their 
satisfactory conclusion ; but imagination may aid us where 
reason or perception fails. 

Did it occur to these original moralists that companies 
could not be bound by the laws which govern individuals ; 
that what would be wrong in one might be right or defensible 
in many ? If this were so, public morality might be expected 
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to become a curiosity familiar only to antiquarians ; popular 
government would be deprecated by all good men as a curse, 
and the constituents of a morally-irresponsible Parliament 
might envy the subjects of tyrants, who, however independent 
of men, acknowledged in any degree the restraint of divine 
law and of conscience. 

But perhaps it was rather the anomalous character of the 
East India Company which afforded the temptation and the 
defence of its irregularities. Probably the Directors did 
recognise the duty of all rulers to do right according to the 
moral law and the common sense of Christendom ; but whUe 
they were certainly rulers their original character was that of 
merchants, and they were more anxious to trade than to 
govern. And it seems to us not unlikely that they may have 
shirked the responsibihties of government in favour of their 
commercial interests, while pleading that their powers as 
rulers were only delegated to them by the supreme authority 
of Great Britain, and consequently that they had themselves 
masters to divide their responsibility in government though 
not in trade. In short, the East India Directors may have 
allowed themselves to consider that, whatever was tolerated 
by the British Government was done by it, and the absolute 
law of right and wrong would thus easily give place to the 
acts or the sUent assent of Imperial ParHament. 

If this wa& the theory of the Directors, there was truth in 
it, but that truth was entirely irrelevant to their case. No 
doubt, as we shall show more fully hereafter, the British 
ParHament and the British nation shared the responsibihty 
of the Company's policy ; but that is no justification of an 
evil initiated by the latter,, and continued through the tolera- 
tion of masters who had no power to repeal the moral law, 
and who were equally interested with their servants in the 
maintenance of the wrong. 

There is another view of these contraband transactions 
which may have excused them in the eyes of the Directors. 
To set at naught the laws of a foreign nation may have 
appeared to them a much less culpable thing than to 
disregard their own. The respect usually paid to foreign law 
might be regarded by them more in the light of a necessity 
than of a duty, a necessity which ceased to be when the law 
could be broken with impunity ; and as, in addition to such 
considerations, China might be regarded by self-complacent 
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Europeans as a land of barbarism, with whose Government 
there were no direct communications, it was not hard to find 
plausible reasons for departing from the European code of 
honour. This is a way of looking at international obliga- 
tions which would suit heathen conquerors well, but it makes 
so strange a graft upon Christianity, with its royal law and 
special provision for the weak, that we may leave it to exhibit 
itself in connection with those who acted upon it without 
further description or comment. 

By some such sophistical aj*guments as the above, the 
rulers of British India must have defended their opium poHcy. 
Almost any arguments will suffice to support a temptation ; 
and the early opium trade of the Company was a clear case 
of temptation to do wrong, to get rich by unlawful means, 
and the moral sense of the East India Grovernment was not 
strong enough to resist it. The opportunity of sinning and 
winning, of selling character for gold, was too good to be 
sacrificed to ordinary consciences and conventional scruples, 
and so the deed was done, and the representatives of Great 
Britain in the East became the systematic patrons and accom- 
plices of smugglers, and at the same time the painstaking 
professors of a virtue which they had deliberately cast aside. 

The success of the Company in deceiving the Chinese had 
the effect of lowering their opinion of British subjects in 
general. In so far as the ruse was successful it represented 
the East India Company in honourable contrast with all 
other British traders of whom the Chinese had knowledge. 
Thousands of these frequented the coasts of China, and all 
were known to the Chinese Government as smugglers. The 
Company, which Mr. Jardine rightly called ** the father of 
aU smugghng and all smugglers," contained apparently the 
only respectable Enghshmen whom China knew, all others 
were persons whom she might reasonably avoid and dread. 
But how would this affect the intercourse of Britain with 
China when the latter became aware that free trade was to 
succeed the Company's monopoly in her seas ? We think 
there can be but one answer to this question. The Chinese 
authorities were necessarily prejudiced against the British 
public, whom the Company's lying policy had sacrificed to 
their own immediate gain, and Chinese jealousy was at the 
same time giving way to a habit of comparative cordiahty 
towards the East India Company, and becoming more 
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intense towards the nation on which the Company had 
adroitly cast the burden of its own offences. Thus, in the 
earliest days of the opium trade, the seeds were sown of 
those misunderstandings and animosities which steadily 
ripened into outrages and wars 

We cannot, however, leave this part of the subject with- 
out considering more particularly the responsibility of the 
supreme Government during the earliest phase of the opium 
trade. Of direct action in the East neither the Crown nor 
ParHament of Great Britain took any share, having invested 
the East India Company with the powers and interests of 
England in that quarter of the world. But it was impossible 
for the British Government, by any self-denying ordinance, 
to shut itself out from participation in the credit or dishonour 
of the great Company's policy. Authority involves duty, 
and that of the highest order. The Parliament of Great 
Britain was bound to oversee and control the exercise of 
those vast powers with which it had entrusted a corporation 
of British merchants. It owed this to those merchants 
themselves, as a father owes guidance and correction to his 
children; it owed it to the British pubHc at large, which 
might reasonably demand that those entrusted with princely 
authority should guard the national name from the dishonour 
with which the prosecution of individual or class interests 
might endanger it ; and it owed it to those foreign nations 
with whom that corporation was empowered to deal, but 
who might look in vain to individuals or to trading com- 
panies for that submission to the law of nature and of 
nations to which self-respect or necessity is supposed to 
bind even the mightiest States. 

But, in truth, the British Parliament was well aware and 
suflSiciently jealous of its authority over the Company. The 
terms of the charter, both originally and in its successive 
renewals, were plainly expressive of the power of the nation 
to cancel the privileges which it had granted, and to criticise 
the use made of them while they continued, that continuance 
being, according to the preamble of the Act which brought 
the power and existence of the East India Company to an 
end, **in trust for Her Majesty until Parhament should 
otherwise provide, subject to the provisions of that Act (i.e., 
of 16 & 17 Vic. cap. 95) and of other Acts of Parliament.'** 

* 21 & 22 Vie. cap. cvi. 
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Nor was there at any previous time any hesitation on the 
part of Parliament to exercise these rights. A glance at the 
records of pubHc Acts in reference to the East India Com- 
pany will discover a multitude of instances in which the 
supreme authority suspended or repealed existing Acts, by 
which the charter of the Company was more or less affected. 
The East India Company was never possessed of the strength 
or infected with the spirit which in feudal Europe or among 
the principalities of the Great Mogul have rendered it prudent 
for the sovereign to be content with a mere acknowledgment 
of fealty. When it had overturned thrones, and annexed 
territories more extensive than Great Britain itself, it was 
required to explain its policy to the satisfaction of statesmen 
at Westminster, and to submit its accounts and its servants 
to the investigation of Parliamentary committees. These 
conlmittees, involving much labour and patience both in the 
examiners and the examined, succeeded one another at no 
long intervals. 

We have already had occasion to observe with what severe 
criticism the committee of 1783 scanned the administration 
of Mr. Hastings in regard to monopolies. Here, then, was 
evidently will and conscious power to rebuke what offended 
the moral sense of England ; and the Parhament which 
appointed this committee, not as a body of morahsts or pro- 
fessors of pohtical economy, who were to bring to the British 
public fresh illustrations in ethics or science from the far-off 
fields of Asia, but for practical purposes worthy of the 
Government of England, was competent to act upon the 
report of its committee, by disapproving or even condemning 
and reversing whatever appeared to it unworthy of the 
representatives of Great Britain in the East. 

It would, indeed, be inconsistent with the dignity and 
wisdom of a great nation to interfere on slight occasions with 
those whom it has judged worthy to be entrusted with such 
authority as that conveyed by the East India Company's 
charter; but a dignified and generous confidence may be 
sharply distinguished from a slothful neglect of the duties of 
Government, and a want of national sefi-respect. To allow 
evil unrebuked beyond a certain point is, as Burke insisted 
in his charge against Warren Hastings, ** not forbearance, 
but collusion." We do not say that this point was reached 
as early as the investigation of 1783. The Directors at that 
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time professed to disapprove of the conduct of their servants, 
and to be desirous, in the midst of confusion and difficulties, 
to shape their policy rather according to the principles of 
right government than according to the possibihties of gain. 
But the committee of 1810 had a different state of things to 
examine. What the Directors had disavowed at first, and 
afterwards hesitatingly tolerated, was now an undisturbed 
institution, supported by a sophistical argument and menaced 
by no reformer's threats either in Calcutta or London. If 
the Company's trade in opium was bad, now was the time for 
its exposure and condemnation. That it was bad we have 
already shown by a statement of patent facts, and these facts 
were brought before the committee, already, we may suppose, 
individually acquainted with them. The House of Commons, 
thus officially informed respecting the source of the opium 
trade and the complicity of the East India Government with 
the smugglers of the China seas, did not think these circum- 
stances worthy of any special remark. The report of the 
committee, indeed, contained a sketch of the history of the 
monopoly up to that date, commencing with the observation 
that " the monopoly of opium ... is the third principal 
branch of the East India Company's territorial revenue in 
India," * but without taking the shghtest notice of the trade 
with China by which that revenue was obtained. The moral 
sense of the British ParHament was not shocked by these 
transactions. It uttered no condemnation, but expressed 
the opinion of the legislative assembly of England by a 
significant silence which it is not hard for any one to read. 
For what but approval could silence import in respect to 
things of such magnitude ? The British ParHament was not 
prepared to avow its approval of smuggling, even in far-off 
and feeble China ; but unable to look severely upon what 
was materially aiding the finances of British India at the 
expense of Pagans and aliens, it decided upon the pohcy of 
** neither blessing at aU nor cursing at all," and so allowed 
the opium monopoly and its adjuncts to run their course 
unchallenged for another term. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury observed in the House of Lords, 
in 1857, t that, apart from all moral considerations, the trade 
of the Company in opium was from the beginning positively 

* Beports, East India Company, 1812, p. 23. 
t •' Hansard's Debates," March 9, 1857, p. 2032. 
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illegal. He pointed out to their Lordships that powers of 
monopoly were given by the Act of 1793, but that opium 
was not mentioned among the articles which the Company 
was empowered to monopohse. ** The Company," observed 
his lordship, ** could not estabHsh a monopoly ; a monopoly 
could only be estabhshed by Act of Parhament." ** He 
defied any one to show any statute which gave the Company 
the monopoly of the trade in opium." Surely the glass was 
at the blind eye of Parliament when " the third principal 
branch " of the Company's revenue was professedly con- 
sidered 1 

But there were other interests besides those of justice and 
morahty connected with the administration of India. A long 
time miglit have passed before the appointment of the next 
committee if these had been the only subjects for investi- 
gation. Tea was a matter of importance, whatever might be 
thought of honesty, and so the eyes of the British Govern- 
ment turned again to China, and were forced again to see 
those disreputable friends of the Honourable Company whose 
business included the largest part of the China trade. It 
was impossible always to avoid the opium question. As it 
grew in magnitude and notoriety, and scandaHsed individual 
consciences, it became necessary for Parhament to speak. 
Silence might become in time a defiance of pubUc opinion, 
and speech could at any rate be more concihatory than this. 
So the committee of 1830-82 spoke upon the opium mono- 
poly, and inferentially upon the whole system by which 
it brought wealth to the Government of India. This part of 
its report ran as follows: **In the present state of the 
revenue of India it does not appear advisable to abandon so 
important a source of revenue ; a duty upon opium being a 
tax which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and 
which appears upon the whole less Hable to objection than 
any other which could be substituted." * 

In order to appreciate this judgment, it may be well to 
recall some of the evidence which had been laid before this 
committee in 1830. Mr. Majoribanks, seventeen years in the 
service of the East India Company, and mostly in China, had 
said; ** Very considerable changes have taken place in the 
foreign trade generally. One of the greatest changes which 
has taken place, and which, in my own opinion, will sooner 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. Vol. xi. p. x. 
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or later affect the security of our trade, is the enormous 
extent of smuggling trade now carried on in China, amongst 
the islands in the mouth of the Canton river to a very great 
extent, indeed, so much so, that if the Chinese Government 
had the inclination, I do not imagine they possess the means 
of putting it down, at least by any marine force which they 
have. That trade has originated very much in the opium 
tiade." * . . . 

Sir John Davis, afterwards Governor of Hong Kong, being 
asked, ** Are the committee to xmderstand that the members 
of the select committee are cognisant of the fact that the 
contraband article is brought to China under the license of 
the East India Company's Government in India?" replied, 
** They cannot be ignorant of a fact so generally notorious to 
Englishmen." t 

Shortly before this favourable report upon the opium 
revenue by the House of Commons, the Upper House had 
directed its attention to the same subject, and without com- 
mitting their Lordships to so distinct an opinion as that of 
the other committee, their report acknowledged a careful 
study of the opium system in India. ** The nature and opera- 
tion of the monopolies of opium and of salt," . . . said their 
Lordships, **have likewise been investigated. The monopoly 
of opium attracted more particularly the attention of the 
committee, in consequence of the recent abrogation of the 
opium treaties, which had been entered into with the princes 
of Malwa." I 

Thus both Houses of Parliament were confessedly au courant 
with the events of the opium history in India and China. 
The very curious expression of opinion by members of the 
House of Commons which we have given above was approved 
and adopted by the whole House, which thus dehberately 
gave its oflScial sanction to the opium trade as carried on by 
the East India Company, on the ground of a supposed 
financial necessity. 

The assumption of responsibility involved in this act was 
lately recognised in very explicit terms by a defender of the 
Government opium poHcy. Sir S. Lushington, in reply- 
ing to Sir Wilfrid Lawson's proposal to abolish the opium 
monopoly in 1870, remarked : " It has been truly said that 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1830. Vol. v. No. 174. 
f Ibid. 1830. Vol. v. No. 444. { Ibid. 1830. Vol vi. Beport. 
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this country was well acquainted with the nature of this trade 
in 1833. That is perfectly correct; . . . but what did 
Parliament do ? • It resolved to maintain and keep up the 
trade.'** Moreover this resolution was come to after the 
House had heard no less an authority than Mr. Grant 
(afterwards Lord Glenelg) explain the whole process of the 
trade, and after another member — Mr. Buckingham — bad 
exposed and denounced it, showing that the East India Com- 
pany, by means of it, was making a dishonourable profit of 
1000 per cent. 

The Eclectic Review said truly, thirty-four years ago, 
" The Government of Great Britain has for forty years con- 
nived at the opium trade, and in 1833 it received the formal 
sanction of the Imperial Parliament, after all its circum- 
stances of activity and danger had been fully developed 
before the committee of 1882.'* And, again : ** The evidence 
adduced before that committee, and printed in the Parlia- 
mentary papers, is a permanent record of national dis- 
honour." + 

Thus, even in the first stage of monopoly, and while Great 
Britain had no deahngs with India or China except by the 
East India Company, the responsibility of a long connection 
with smugglers, and of a dependence for revenue upon a 
contraband trade, and of devoting to the maintenance of that 
trade the skill, the resources, and the labours of Government, 
was assumed by the British Parliament in the name of the 
people of Great Britain. On the effect of this sanction we 
cannot do better than quote the words of Sir George Staun- 
ton, whose abihties and experience placed him among the 
first authorities on Chinese matters, and whose support 
of the Government in the war of 1839 frees him from any 
danger of being taken for an apologist of China. He said : 
" I trace from that resolution all the evils and enormities 
which have occurred in the prosecution of the opium traffic 
down to the present crisis of the total interruption ofall 
trade and intercourse between Great Britain and China."} 

This retrospect suggests a painful consideration of the 
course which our Government might have taken. Not only 
is it always possible to do right, but it would have been com- 

* ** Hansard's Debates," vol. cii. Third Series. 

t Eclectic RevieWy 1840, p. 701. 
I Staunton's '* Notices of China," preface, p. 17. 
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paratively easy to have done so in the earlier stages of the 
opium trade. The British Parliament had control of the 
East India Company, and the latter had equal control over 
the smugglers. Even supposing a great harvest of opium 
produced annually in Bengal, not a chest of it could have been 
carried to China without the consent of the East India Com- 
pany. As we have already observed, the power of their 
Supercargoes in China was absolute : the most lawless were 
under their control through the operation of the license 
system ; so that a resolution of the East India Directors, 
carried out by their Government in Calcutta, would have 
brought the British opium trade summarily to a termination. 
Our Imperial Parliament had power to compel the Directors 
to pass such a resolution, not more by the express terms of 
the charter than by the right to reduce all privileges to con- 
formity with the laws of reason and morality. 

It will be said, the supreme Government knew the financial 
diflSculties of the Company to be so great that without the as- 
sistance of the opium revenue they would have broken down 
under them. No doubt this consideration influenced the 
opinion of Parliamentary Committees, as is plainly expressed 
in the memorable report of 1832. But what was this but to 
prefer dishonesty to failure ? We can suppose bankruptcy, 
even of a nation, through misfortune without dishonour, but 
honourable smuggling, either by Government or individuals, 
defies our imagination. There is no explaining the course 
taken by the British Parliament in its authorisation of the 
opium trade without recognising a violation of that common 
law of honesty which regulates the intercourse of nations as 
well as of individuals, and acknowledging, though it must be 
with bitter shame, that the principles of the British Govern- 
ment were not strong enough to bear the test which commerce 
is continually applying in some form to the merchants who 
are the distinguishing class of our country, and who, if they 
elected to follow the example of their rulers, would justly for- 
feit the esteem and confidence of commercial society. 

But we deny the truth of the supposition that Government 
had to choose between dishonesty and bankruptcy. We 
believe in the good old maxim, so pointedly ignored in British 
opium transactions, that " honesty is the best policy." We 
have no sympathy with the short-sighted calculators rebuked 
hy the Prophet Malachi, who said, ** It is vain to serve God : 
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and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinances ? " If 
national Christianity means anything at all, it is an indecency 
in a Christian Government to trample on its fundamental 
principles and maxims. Such a Government ought to ** have 
the courage of its opinions," to dare something for its belief, 
or else to change to a reHgion which it can afford to maintain. 
If Christianity be anything at aU, it is a faith — a faith in the 
unseen that reaches beyond the calculations of merchants or 
even of financiers, a faith in God as the Governor and Judge 
of the world, the Friend and Helper and Rewarder of those 
who do right. Where or what is the faith of those who 
judge the favour of God inoperative in the difficulties of 
government, who reckon His blessing outweighed by the 
chances of successful sin ? But, to take lower ground : Is it 
certain, is it probable even, that the opium revenue (which 
at the time of the report we are considering was less than a 
million sterling) was necessary to East India solvency ? Is 
there nothing in the charge that the Company, in growing 
its enormous harvests of opium, was slothfully clinging to a 
large immediate gain, which was precluding them from a 
greater as well as a healthier revenue, only wanting time for 
its development ? This charge we shall mvestigate more fuUy 
afterwards : here we shall only say that we beUeve it was 
well grounded, and that the loss sustained through the main- 
tenance of opium, in the general trade both of the East India 
Company and of the British public which succeeded it, and 
in the repression of the natural products of Bengal, was 
enough to neutralise the gains which fascinated and 
demorahsed our Parliaments and the merchant rulers of 
India. 

The year 1834, which saw the East India Company 
superseded by the British pubHc in the China seas, laid a 
heavily increased responsibility upon our Ministers and Par- 
liament, or rather the latter deliberately assumed that 
responsibility. As it was resolved that the trade with China 
should be in the hands of the nation for the pubHc good, so 
of necessity the control of the trade and of those engaged 
in it became directly the duty of the British Government. 

From the 22nd day of April, 1834, every characteristic of 
British trade in the East, whether good or bad, was a feature of 
an Imperial system, and was confirmed by the approval or the 
toleration of the supreme authority in our country. It would 
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be unreasonable to condemn a Government because there 
were evils in a system which it had taken over from another. 
The British Parliament had neglected its duty in failing to 
check the irregularities and immoralities of the Company 
to whom it had delegated its p-uthority in the East ; but 
having charged it with this neglect, we cannot suppose the 
guilt to have been increased by the mere supersession of the 
Company in China. 

Evils long estabhshed need time for their cure. Natural 
means, however skilfully directed, will not immediately 
restore to health the body that has become the seat of 
chronic malady. British trade with China was disorganised 
and disreputable. Three-fifths of it was carried on by 
smugglers, and most of this smuggling trade was a trade in 
poison. Yet the interests involved in this trade were vast 
and manifold ; its ramifications were like the roots of the 
marvellous baobab, spreading throughout society, and how- 
ever it might be possible for an Imperial fiat to destroy the 
growth of half a century, some consideration and warning 
might be claimed by those whose all had long been invested 
in the trade with the sanction of the Honourable East India 
Company, and even of their Imperial masters, while the 
ignorant inhabitants of India, whose fields and energies had 
been devoted for generations to the growth of the poppy, 
deserved the most serious attention of English statesmen, 
and the provision of some other means of livelihood in place 
of that which reformation in the opium trade would have 
taken away. This only goes to prove that the British 
Government could not have been expected to revolutionise 
the trade with China immediately on the assumption of 
direct authority, and that the temporary continuance of some 
iU features in that trade, deplorable as such should always 
be felt to be, would not necessarily have reflected greater 
dishonour on Great Britain than her complicity with the 
East India Company had already cast upon her. 

Notwithstanding this, the change of 1834 did alter the 
responsibility of the supreme Government with regard to 
the opium trade, and rendered it necessary to choose between 
reformation and a connivance with wrong-doing more direct, 
and therefore graver, than before. 

Previous to the abolition of the Company's monopoly in 
China, it was natural that the interference of Parliament 
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should be reserved for eases of urgent necessity, in whioh the 
national honour or interests were evidently involved; and 
although we hold that the Company's trade in opium 
presented such a case, and that viewing it otherwise was an 
evidence of moral obliquity in English statesmen, yet it was 
perhaps not strange that every possible excuse should have 
been made for the wrong-doers in the far East, every diffi- 
culty in the way of reformation magnified, and the responsi- 
bility of letting ill alone regarded as small beside that of 
originating or directing it. Moreover, the abolition of the 
opium trade under the rule of the Company might be 
regarded as financially impossible, and as involving, through 
bankruptcy, the abolition of the Company itself, which, how- 
ever it ought to have been preferred to wrong-doing in any 
degree, was in those days, to which free-trade ideas were 
little known, a consummation revolutionary enough to stagger 
the courage even of Liberals and Reformers. But the entrance 
of the British public upon the privileges and the duties of 
the trade with China entirely removed the former of these 
considerations, while it greatly diminished the force of the 
latter. 

Whatever alterations Great Britain might make amongst 
her subjects in China these could no longer take the form of 
interference or present the appearance of a divided authority, 
and the financial difficulty which might be overwhelming to 
the trading Company became by the adoption of the China 
trade a matter of Imperial interest, which it would have been 
worthy of the country which gave twenty millions sterling 
for the emancipation of British owned slaves to have borne 
in part, as she was able at any time to do. 

It is also relevant at this point to remember that the 
original purpose of the East India Company in establishing 
their opium trade on the basis proposed by Mr. Hastings 
was the supply of their treasuryy not in Calcutta, hut at Canton, 
80 that their removal from China was the removal also of the 
supposed necessity by which they had justified the opium 
trade in its early development. 

But, further. Government, like individuals, ought to learn 
by experience. The mistakes which are venial in early life 
become unpardonable as the habits of mature age. The let- 
alone policy of the Company in China had been fairly tried 
before the eyes of the British Parliament since the beginning 

8 
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of the century. Its character and effects were fully known, 
and the adoption or continuation of it in 1834, without any 
purpose of reform, was a much graver offence against 
political wisdom and moraUty than the almost unconscious 
establishment of it in 1800. Nay, more, the impracticable 
character of this policy was acknowledged by those who had 
sought with BO much skill and perseverance to maintain it. 
Just before the opening of the trade the East India Company, 
by their Supercargoes at Canton, had confessed the necessity 
of a radical change in their pohcy with respect to opium, and 
the British Government, in assuming direct authority in the 
China seas, had the benefit of this confession. What use did 
they make of it ? None at all. It might have been the 
musing of Utopian philanthropists rather than the deliberate 
conclubion of the shrewdest of princely traders. 

The view which we have so far taken is confined to the 
new position which the British Government occupied by 
assuming the control of its own subjects in China. There 
are two other views necessary to a right understanding of the 
responsibility of the British Parliament subsequently to 1834. 
We must take into consideration an altered condition of 
things in China, and also in the constitution and powers of 
the East India Company as the rulers of Bengal. 

Fnrst, in respect to the Chinese. It was a matter of no 
small interest to the Government of China that a foreign 
nation, from the farthest part of the world, had determiiiied, 
entirely of its own will, to introduce a new, and what might 
well be regarded as a revolutionary element into her foreign 
trade; had, as far as China was concerned, abolished the 
select trading company with which alone she had hitherto 
had intercourse, and professed to grant a right to every 
inhabitant of Great Britain to proceed to trade with the 
proudest and most conservative nation on the earth. 

The jealousy with which, from time immemorial, China had 
preserved her people from intercourse with those of other 
nations had been, on the one hand, weakened by that 
growing familiarity with and respect for the East India 
Company which we have observed in a former chapter, and, 
on the other hand, strengthened by what that Company had 
studiously ignored — the bold and destructive irregularities of 
the opium trade. Now, by the substitution of the British 
j)ublic for the trading Company, both these infiuences were 
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SO altered as to act together in fostering the jealousy and 
animosity of the Chinese Government beyond all precedent. 

Their regard for the Company, which had so long traded 
with them peacefully and with a subservience most pleasing 
to Chinese vanity, produced the very opposite feeling towards 
the nation whose restless emigrants and rovers might now 
be expected to swarm on the Chinese coasts. Their experi- 
ence led them to suppose that all the respectability of 
England was to be found in her East India Company ; for 
outside of that association they knew nothing English but 
smugglers and their deeds. Again, the opium trade was the 
standing argument against intercourse with foreigners — a 
palpable exhibition of the harm they were capable of doing ; 
and the opening of trade and withdrawal of the surveillance 
of the East India Company, little and hypocritical though it 
was, promised an increase of this already serious evil. The 
British Government, therefore, in causing the change of 
1834, ought to have perceived that it was not putting itself 
in communication with the China known to the Company, 
which it was superseding, but with a nation in which the 
arbitrary change itseK had effected had naturally wrought a 
corresponding change, not at first in action, for it was weak 
and slow to action, but in feeling, which the wisdom of 
Great Britain should have regarded as a call for specia 
caution, and as an argument (if argument can be needed) for 
that righteous and honourable dealing which can always 
disarm suspicion and secure respect. 

Mr. Gladstone pointed out to the House of Commons in 
1840, when supporting Sir James Graham in his strictures 
on the China policy of the Government, that there was ** a 
broad and marked distinction " between the opium trade as 
carried on before 1836 and after that date ; that during the 
former period the corruption of the Mandarin class, and the 
abstinence of the Chinese Government from any evidence of 
being in earnest, allowed the thought that the trade was not 
unwelcome to the supreme authority of China, and that the 
Court was well content that the edicts, which a conservative 
policy bound them to renew year after year, should be 
treated as waste paper. Mr. Gladstone dated the change 
from 1836, but we submit that he might have fixed it earlier, 
and shown that the active measures which were then resorted 
to were the result of the mingled feelings of anxiety and 

8* 
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animosity generated by the China policy of Great Britain in 
1884. And if this was the case, if we irritated the Chinese 
by inviting our merchants and seamen promiscuously to 
invade their waters, and if we alarmed them at the same time 
by creating a liberty which was sure to be misused by a 
crowd of adventurers to the increase of the already enormous 
contraband trade which was impoverishing the Chinese 
Government, is it not indisputable that a very ordinary 
share of the foresight necessary to statesmanship would have 
shown the Ministers and Parliamentary leaders of that day the 
imperative necessity, if they would avoid the charge of 
wantonness, of malang special provision against the evil 
which was so serious under the Company's monopoly, but 
which, by the aboHtion of that monopoly, had become more 
serious still ? 

But we have not yet completed the case which makes out 
the responsibihty of our Government in this second phase of 
the opium trade. 

As we have said, it is necessary to look also at the altered 
condition of the East India Company. TheActof Parhament 
(3 & 4 Wm. IV. cap. 85) by which the trading rights of the 
Company East of India were cancelled in favour of the 
British pubHc proceeded further, in the exercise of Imperial 
power, to alter the character and constitution of that body in 
respect to the management of its affairs in India. Having 
cancelled its monopoly outside of India, the supreme 
Government determined, in the combined interests of the 
Company itself and the commercial public, to annul the 
trading rights and character of the former, and to raise it to 
the dignity of a purely governing body. 

A very serious charge against the Company having been 
grounded on the terms of this decree, we quote them at length. 
The fourth section of the Act was as follows: **And be it 
enacted that the said Company shall, with all convenient 
speed, after the said twenty- second day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, close their commercial busi- 
ness and make sale of all their merchandise, stores, and 
effects at home and abroad, distinguished in their account 
books as commercial assets, and all their wa.rehouses, lands, 
and tenements, hereditaments, and property whatsoever, 
which may not be retained for the purposes of the Govem- 
ment oi the said territories ; get in all debts due to them on 
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account of the commercial branch of their affairs, and reduce 
their commercial establishments as the same shall become 
necessary, and discontinue and abstain from all commercial 
business which shall not be incident to the closing of their 
actual concerns and to the conversion into money of the 
property hereinbefore directed to be sold or which shall not 
be carried on for the purposes of the said Government.'* * 

The East India Company was thus reconstituted by Act 
of Parliament, and became a different body from what it had 
been before in regard to trade of all kinds, the opium trade 
included. Indeed, by the plain terms of its new charter it 
became a non- trading body, a body to which all trade was 
as illegal as smuggling is to a private trader. This new 
condition of the Company involved the British Government, 
which had determined it, in a new duty, the duty of seeing 
its own laws observed by the most powerful of its subjects, 
contrary to the habit, interest, and incUnation of the latter. 
The alternative was to sink into a similar position in respect 
to this law to that of the Chinese Government in respect to 
its edicts against opium. 

"We have thus observed a number of circumstances and 
considerations which rendered the responsibihty of the 
British Government with regard to the opium trade much 
greater after the event of 1834 than it was or could have 
been at any former period. 

Our sketch of the history of the trade in this second stage 
has shown how entirely that responsibility was ignored; how, 
under the urgent and manifold need of remedial action, no 
such action was attempted, but the smuggling which had 
previously been carried on by the licensed traders of the 
East India Company continuad and increased, without let or 
hindrance, in the hands of the British public and under the 
auspices of the British Government. This would be bad 
enough — ruinous to our reputation at that time either for 
public morality or statesmanship ; but this was not all. To 
have left things as they were under the Company, the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain winking at the irregularity, but 
holding in their hands power to arrest it, and in their hearts 
a ffxed purpose to do so if it passed a certain bound ; this 
would have been to have repeated the policy of the Company, 

♦3&4Wir.IV. cap. 86, §4, 
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although, as we have Bhown, in the midst of much greater 
danger than previously of the duplicity resulting in disaster. 

But we shall show that our Government did worse than 
this, or rather that their neglect to do anything at all was 
even more culpable than the circumstances we have passed 
in review would suffice to make it. 

The influx of British subjects into China, resulting from 
the opening of the trade, made it necessary at least to 
maintain in its entirety the authority which had been 
exercised by the Company's Supercargoes. That authority 
was in theory very efficient in its time. It had failed to put 
down the contraband trade, but it professed to be able to do 
so, and shortly before it was annulled it was preparing, as we 
have seen, to check it in the interests of legitimate com- 
merce. It may be argued that the power of the Supercargoes 
could not have been sufficient to maintain the authority of 
the British Government in the altered condition of the China 
trade, but no one will maintain that that power was too great 
for the maintenance of order when so many irregularities 
prevailed. No one, as far as we are aware, did maintain this 
latter position, not even the defenders of the opium merchants. 
The danger connected with the opening of the trade was 
clearly recognised. We may trace the recognition of it in 
Parhamentary papers almost a quarter of a century before the 
step was taken. The necessity for a strong control over British 
subjects in China was identical with that danger, and in view 
of this critical state of things the Government were empowered 
by the Legislature to grant to the superintendents of British 
trade in China such authority as seemed necessary for the 
maintenance of security. Accordingly, an Order in Council 
was passed professing to invest the officer in charge of British 
trade with the authority formerly possessed by the East 
India Company's Supercargoes. This solemn decision was 
more worthy of the Chinese Emperor's vermilion pencil than 
the pen of a British Secretary of State. It conveyed no powers 
at all ; it was altogether meaningless, for the supposed 
authority of the Supercargoes, which it was proposed to 
convey to the new superintendent of trade, had ceased to 
exist before the imaginary transfer was made ; and so the 
only effect of the Order was to mock and embarrass the 
superintendent, and to stultify the Ministry which had 
committed themselves and their Sovereign to an act expressive 
of thoughtleBBness or ignorance of English law. 
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Yet this mistake was in melancholy agreement with the 
other steps taken by the Cabinet at the same time. Lord 
Napier, who was appointed to the office of British represen- 
tative without any communication with Peking, was ordered 
to do two things, either of which was sure to occasion offence 
to the Chinese Government and people. He was to notify 
his arrival to the Viceroy, thus demanding recognition, which 
it was well known by all who paid any attention to Chinese 
usages would be refused, and he was to reside at Canton, 
thus taking for granted or claiming as a right what had never 
been allowed to any foreigner except as a privilege and a 
favour carefully guarded with limitations. 

Nay, more ; as if to destroy the last doubt about his 
reception, and to uritate the Chinese to the utmost, he was 
to make prominent the fact that he was charged with political 
and judicial functions ; and all this in spite of the protest of 
the greatest captain and one of the foremost statesmen of the 
age, who said : ** The Commissioner must not go to Canton 
without the permission of the Chinese ; he must not depart 
from the accustomed mode of communication." 

The consequence of this attempted innovation was that 
Lord Napier experienced the most contemptuous treatment 
from the provincial authorities, and ultimately lost his life 
from the vexatious circumstances in which the poUcy of his 
superiors had involved him. 

On his arrival at Canton he was ordered to leave it imme- 
diately. He resisted, and called in the assistance of two 
British frigates then in the neighbourhood. An engagement 
ensued in which lives were lost on both sides, but Chinese 
obstinacy prevailed, and our first representative yielded to 
fate. The comment of the Duke of Wellington on these 
proceedings must carry extraordinary weight. ** It is quite 
obvious," he said, ** from the reports and proceedings, that 
the attempt made to force upon the Chinese authorities at 
Canton an unaccustomed mode of communication with an 
Authority with whose powers and of whose nature they had 
no knowledge, which commenced its proceedings by an 
assumption of powers hitherto unadmitted, had completely 
failed, as it is obvious that such an attempt must invari- 
ably fail and lead again to national disgrace.'* 

Thus, at a time when the British Government came face to 
face with the irregular and immoral trade which, more txian 
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anything else, was dishonouring England and Christianity 
in the East, and when from a variety of causes the duty of 
active interference had become more than ever imperative, 
and when the power of her laws and the skill of her states- 
men should have been engaged in suppressing the evil and 
guarding against its recurrence, history records nothing on the 
part of British Ministers but an unreasonable and unsuccess- 
ful attempt to compel China, and that without a word to her 
supreme Government, to recognise the diplomatic usages of 
European nations. The Chinese might reasonably have 
demanded that those who were so anxious for recognition as a 
Government should show, or engage to show, their will and 
power to govern their own subjects, and to put a stop to the 
smuggling which was then rearing its head in prouder 
defiance than ever. We do not mean that England could be 
expected to furnish a preventive service for China, but that, 
when three-fourths or even a half of her subjects in any part 
of the world are notoriously engaged in proceedings con- 
demned by the laws of all nations, and consequently 
inconsistent with the recognition of her authority and 
destructive of the moral tone of British society, it is equally 
her right and her duty to restrain them. Indeed, it seems to 
us that the impotence of the Government of China, which 
makes it a proper question whether European Powers ought 
to seek to maintain diplomatic intercourse with that country, 
cannot at any period have seemed to Englishmen more 
culpable or provoking than appeared to the Chinese the 
apparent impotence of Great Britain to do right with respect 
to her smuggling subjects ; and that no argument can be 
drawn from it which might not with at least equal force have 
been used against ourselves forty years ago. 

It is a curious feature of British pohcy in respect to China, 
of that policy for which Lord Palmerston, first as Foreign 
Secretary and afterwards as^ Prime Minister, was mainly 
responsible, that it was distinguished equally by a weak and 
careless neglect of rights which were natural and indisputable 
and by preposterous expectations and demands from those 
from whom nothing could be claimed. On the one hand, 
British subjects in China were allowed to do as they pleased 
and set the majesty of Great Britain at defiance ; on the 
other, the institutions of China, which had stood perhaps for 
decades of centuries, and had seen the power which they 
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represented roll back upon Europe the wave of invasion 
which laid the first deposit of Western civilisation, were 
expected to make way for European conventionalities on the 
first summons of a superintendent of British trade. 

We do not underrate the difficulties which Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues had to encounter, in seeking 
to estabhsh a satisfactory commercial intercourse with the 
Chinese. The problem which had to be solved was, we think, 
a harder one than many of their critics allowed. The latter 
appear to have thought that it was the duty of British 
Ministers to communicate with the Chinese in the terms of 
supplication which had been adopted by the East India 
Company as a shie qua non of trade. Even the Duke of 
WeUington had said: ** The Commissioner . . . must not 
depart from the accustomed mode of communication.'* 

We are compelled to dissent from this opinion, notwith- 
standing the authority which supports it, and to agree on this 
point with the instincts of the statesman whose policy in the 
main we most earnestly condemn. 

Lord Palmerston thought it unworthy of the dignity of 
England to humour the ignorant conceit of the Chiuese by 
addressing them in the form of supplication, and the most 
prominent subject of his letters from the Foreign Office 
during the unfortunate years which immediately preceded 
the first Chinese war, was the desirableness of being per- 
mitted to communicate with the Viceroy directly, for even 
this had never been allowed, knd of being excused the usual 
servile style of address. But we submit that this was no way 
to maintain British honour about the point at issue. If Lord 
Palmerston saw that the dignity of the British name was 
compromised by the use of the word Pin, how can he be 
justified for having allowed it to be used at all, and then 
seeking its disuse as a privilege depending on the favour of 
the Chinese ? and if it was not a matter of principle with him 
or a point of honour, how can his policy be cleared from the 
charge of trifling which his adversaries in Parliament 
brought against it, and supported by pointing to his repeated 
and earnest references to the **pin," while he was studiously 
or with the grossest neghgence ignoring questions of the 
greatest moment ? 

The fault we find with Lord Palmerston in the commence- 
ment of his China policy is that he did not see the difficulty 
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in his way, as any statesman ought to have seen it. The 
Koyal authority of Great Britain ought not to have been 
hastily put in the room occupied by the officers of a trading 
company, committed by the sudden change to their manner 
of communication with foreign Authorities, or to the alterna- 
tive of a doubtful attempt at altering it. The British 
Parliament and Ministers ought to have seen clearly that a 
dignified intercourse with China was possible before they 
determined on sending a Koyal representative to that country. 
If such was impossible, the prospects of free trade should 
have been sacrificed to the necessities of national self-respect, 
and the East India Company left in possession of its 
monopoly ; but if the British pubUc was determined to 
supersede the Company in China, we strongly suspect that a 
firm but courteous communication with the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Pekin, showing the impossibihty of a nation like 
England having any dealings but those of an equal with any 
foreign country, and the necessity, if this equality were dis- 
allowed, of sacrificing that trade which was as welcome to 
China as to England, would have laid the foundation of a 
better understanding and commercial intercourse than what 
we have secured by forty years of diplomacy and war. 

We do not forget the fruitless missions of Lords Macartney 
and Amherst in previous years ; but against the failure of 
those efforts we set the experience of Sir George Staunton in 
the latter Embassy, which owed to his advice the maintenance 
of British dignity in spite of persuasions and threats on the 
part of the Chinese, and respecting which he said he ** attri- 
buted many subsequent years of unusual fireedom from 
molestation and disturbance to firmness in respect to Chinese 
ceremonial.* 

This great and pregnant mistake being made, British 
Ministers might be excused if their attention was somewhat 
diverted from the irregularities of trade to the petty but 
perplexing questions of etiquette. Yet this consideration 
will never account for the levity of Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues, and we cannot but endorse the words of Sir 
William FoUett, when he told the House of Commons he 
** would undertake to demonstrate that, from the opening of 
the trade with China in 1834 down to the present time [i.e., 
1840] , there had been a total and an unjustifiable neglect on 

• Staunton's "Notices of China," preface, page 6. 
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the part of the noble lord, and that, with the short exception of 
the Administration of Sir Eobert Peel, which gave rise to the 
invaluable memorandum of the Duke of Wellington, there 
was no trace to be found in the papers upon the table that 
the affairs of China had occupied the attention of her 
Majesty's Government even for an hour.*' 

We have allowed ourselves to criticise somewhat the 
general poUcy of our Government towards China, as it seems 
to us impossible to separate British opium policy from that 
general policy in the East of which it was at once an effect 
and a cause. Especially is this connection intimate and 
indissoluble in the question of the authority needed and the 
powers possessed by the superintendents of trade. The 
Order in Council, which was to have conferred adequate 
powers of control on these officers, was quickly discovered to 
be a useless document ; and this fact was, of course, early 
pointed out to Lord Palmerston and his colleagues, but no 
step was taken to remedy the error. The officer representing 
Great Britain in China was left without any adequate power 
to support the dignity of his office. In any country, and in 
any circumstances, the proper maintenance of such an office 
was impossible without considerable and clearly defined 
power attached to it ; but in no country, and in no circum- 
stances of which we have any knowledge, could this necessity 
have been so urgent as in China when the monopoly of the 
East India Company was broken up. 

The total dissimilarity and race antagonism which subsists 
between the Chinese and our own countrymen rendered the 
oversight and government of the latter in China at all times 
a deUcate and difficult business. Not only is disturbance 
constantly to be feared from the lower class, represented 
especially by our sailors — a class excitable, combative, and 
having no property at stake — but, according to the testimony 
of competent witnesses, the very aristocracy of our settle- 
ments provide, by their insubordination, a large share of the 
trouble and anxiety of Government. 

In support of this opinion we can scarcely have better 
authority than that of Sir John Davis. We find his 
remarks quoted in Mr. Cobden's speech on the rupture with 
the Chinese in 1857, accompanied by the comment upon it 
and similar testimonies, that the speaker had not been able 
to find them in the Blue-book, which accordingly he judged 
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to be a partial collection of letters compiled in the interest of 
the Government. Sir John Davis had written as follows : 
** I am not the first who has been compelled to remark that 
it is more difficult to deal with our own countrymen at 
Canton than with the Chinese Government ; and 1 offer the 
last proof of this in the fact that it has cost me infinitely 
more trouble to make Mr. Compton pay a fine of 200 dollars 
than to obtain compensation to our merchants of 46,000 
dollars for losses which occurred partly from their own 
misconduct." * A few months later he wrote : ** I may add 
that the subjects of every other civiHsed government get on 
more quietly with the Chinese, and clamour less for protec- 
tion than our own." 

In the course of the same debate. Lord Eobert Cecil said 
that his own experience in a great many British colonies 
led him to conclude that ** there never was any one so warhke 
as the merchant of the British colonies.'* t 

Sir Erskine Perry | and Mr. Milner Gibson § showed 
various reasons why the China merchants might think the 
chances of occasional war more favourable to their interests 
than those of unbroken peace ; and Sir James Graham 
remarked: **I am persuaded that the Superintendent at 
Hong Kong is pressed from time to time by the merchants, 
by the naval and military officers, and by the English 
generally, to exercise a tone of command towards the 
Chinese which is quite inconsistent either with the safety of 
our trade or with our friendly relations with that country." || 

In general agreement with this last expression of opinion 
is the description of the coercive policy of the merchants in 
China given by a writer in the Edinburgh Review of January, 
1871 : ** There is, indeed, a very general feeling among the 
mercantile bodies located in China that the Chinese can be 
forced to do anything foreign Powers may with sufficient 
determination demand," without ** provoking such resistance 
as leads to war ;'' and to this we may add the evidence of Sir 
George Bonham in 1847 (made Governor of Hong Kong in 
the following year), referred to by Mr. Cobden, II that ** there 
were a great many young men, some ol them engaged as 
junior partners and clerks, who had not a large stake at 

• " Hansard's Debates," War with China, 1840, p. 1408. 

t Ibid. p. 1539. t " Ibid, p 1461. 

§ Ibid. p. 1747. II Ibid. p. 1562. ^ Ibid. p. 1408. 
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issue, and were naturally eager to have access to the country 
and to compel the Chinese to break down the barriers to 
their excursions." 

The state of feeling evidenced by the above testimonies 
(allowing for all possible exaggerations) exhibits the need of 
a strong Government over British settlers in China. But, 
after all, it is the less part of the need which is thus mani- 
fested, viz., that connected with the legitimate trade. For if 
it is hard to control men of respectability, how much harder 
must it be to maintain the dignity of the Crown against 
smugglers ? And if the settled conamunity on shore taxed 
the wisdom and authority of the Superintendent, how evident 
was the need of the hearty support and assistance of the 
British Legislature and Ministry to enable their representative 
to cope with the difficulties arising out of the greatest 
commercial irregularity the world has seen ? 

To illustrate this irregularity we may insert here an 
incident narrated by Mr. H. C. Lay, one of the most 
intelhgent and experienced of British Consuls. The facts 
belong to a later date than that which we are especially con- 
sidering, but the state of things which they illustrate was 
certainly not better at the earlier period. Mr. Lay says : 
** On a certain night in 1869, in the harbour of one of the 
open ports — Swatow — a boat, containing European and 
Chinese tide-waiters belonging to my department, was 
anchored within hail of a British vessel suspected of an 
intent to violate the revenue laws. The master of the ship, 
without any provocation, fired into the boat, killing the 
helmsman and wounding a sailor severely. Although he did 
the Commissioner of Customs and myself the honour of 
proclaiming in our presence at the Custom-house, on the 
morning following the perpetration of the deed, that he had 
dehberately fired into the boat, expressed his hope that he 
had killed some one, and declared that he would * repeat the 
dose * if surveillance were attempted over goods landed from 
his ship, the murderer was acquitted by a Hong Kong jury, 
to the astonishment of her Majesty's Chief Justice, and no 
redress has to this day been obtained by the Chinese 
Government-"* 

The difficulties we have indicated were well known to Lord 
Palmerston, then Secretary of State for Foreign Afi'airs. He 

* *' Our Interests in China," by H. C. Lay, page 26. 
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could not poasibly be ignorant of them, and they were pressed 
upon his notice repeatedly in the letters of successive 
Superintendents. For, as we have seen already, opium 
smuggling, with all its accompanying evils, was becoming 
worse, and was powerfully stimulated by the opening of the 
trade. 

Captain Elliot's letters on this subject, to some of which we 
have referred in our sketch of the history, were frequent and 
urgent ; but Lord Palmerston was as deaf as Baal. To show 
the contrast which his conduct as Foreign Secretary presented 
to that of his great predecessor, the Duke of Welhngton, we 
inay refer to the fact pointed out in the House of Commons 
in 1840, that the latter, receiving a despatch from China, the 
first after Lord Napier's death, on the 81st of January, 1835, 
repUed to it within two days, and resigned the seals of the 
Foreign Office about a fortnight later; but notwithstanding the 
perplexity of British affairs in China, and the need of support 
by the Home Government, there was no further communica- 
tion with that country from the Foreign Office until May 26, 
1886, a year and four months later ! It is true, after this, and 
before the declaration of war (or rather the war without a 
declaration, for such it was). Lord Palmerston wrote sixteen 
despatches, but two of these related to ships of war (the 
noble viscount, after two and a half years' meditation on the 
Duke of Wellington's advice to have a naval force within 
reach of Canton, and a year and a half after expressing his 
own concurrence in that advice, having acted upon it) ; one 
despatch concerned the extension of the Superintendent's 
jurisdiction to Lin tin ; and the burden of all the others was 
Chinese ceremonial. Not one of them referred to opium, 
except that which we have quoted in a former chapter, and 
which rephed, to the anxious and multiplied requests of years 
for power to deal with smuggling and instructions in the 
midst of its perplexities, by the information that her Majesty's 
Government could not interfere for the protection of 
smugglers. 

Whatever may be thought of this mode of dealing with the 
most important question connected with our Eastern trade, 
and there can be little doubt of the impression it must make 
on ordinary persons, to Lord Palmerston himself it appears to 
have been quite satisfactory. Not even when the smouldering 
indignation of years, which he had looked upon with stoical 
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indifference, had broken out into the flame of war, did he 
allow the thought that his single indirect despatch about 
opium had been an insufl&cient instrument for dealing with the 
greatest impediment to peace and trade in China ; but when 
charged to his face with having taken no notice of the 
Superintendent's difficulties from smuggling except in this 
single letter, the. noble lord signified his self-satisfaction by a 
cheer. 

The only excuses offered for this neglect by the Government 
were very pitiful. One, scarce worthy of notice, but brought 
forward by the eloquent Macaulay, was the argument that 
detailed advice to an officer in China was impracticable ; that 
as ** India was best governed in India," so China, being yet 
more remote, must be governed in China ; the brilliant 
speaker, in this strange defence of his party, forgetting that 
he was showing additional reasons why the general instructions 
which had not been given were indispensable, and the powers 
repeatedly sought by the Superintendents as necessary to 
them as his great authority was to the Governor- General of 
India. 

But, further, it was agreed that the expectation of the 
opium trade being legalised by the Chinese, a change for 
which the wish had been father to the thought in the minds 
of opium merchants, and which had been advocated 
unsuccessfully by a minority of Chinese statesmen, was a 
siifficient ground for abstaining from measures calculated to 
interfere with what might at any moment become a legitimate 
source of profit. This abstinence might have been shrewd 
policy, if poor morahty, while ground for such expectation 
really existed, and provided other interests were not sacrificed 
to those of the opium traders ; but in the withholding of 
adequate authority from the Superintendents this sacrifice 
was actually made. The Superintendent was not allowed to 
govern lest his government should press upon the smugglers. 
The rights of the British community, and of the Chinese in 
respect to these, were ignored for the sake of continued 
liberty to desperadoes whose services were profitable to the 
Indian Government. And besides this, as Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out, the apathy and neglect which might have cloaked 
itself with this excuse of probable legalisation for a time, 
continued without any sign of amendment long after it 
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became certain, not only that the Chinese would not legalise 
the trade, but that they were more bitterly and actively 
opposed to it than ever. 

By withholding the needed powers which they were author- 
ised to convey, the Ministers made themselves responsible for 
all the irregularities in British trade which continued to re- 
sult from an absence of control ; while, by his emphatic and 
persistent silence, the Minister for Foreign Affairs became the 
doer of all the acts of his subordinate in China, which were 
consequent upon his lack of instructions. 

Lord Palmerston, to whom, as Foreign Secretary, apper- 
tained the duty of indicating the course to be taken in any 
foreseen circumstances by British representatives abroad, 
virtually refused to give advice or instructions to the officer 
in charge of British interests in China, although the circum- 
stances surrounding that officer were well known to be 
pecuharly difficult and full of danger. In our sketch of the 
history of this period we have stated the course taken by 
Captain Elliot. That course, in respect to responsibihty and 
failure, was Lord Palmer ston's ; but there were points in it 
which most people would judge to have been very creditable 
to Captain Elliot, and which reflect no credit upon the 
Minister, since he singled them out for reprobation and for- 
bade their repetition. We refer here to the efforts made by 
Captain Elliot to arrest the smuggling traffic, at least in its 
most dangerous and offensive operations. 

We have seen that the smugghng boats, which in former 
years were manned by Chinese, had, since the vigorous action 
of the Chinese Government against the opium trade rendered 
European skill and daring necessary to success, been rowed 
by British subjects up the Canton river, and so confident 
and shameless had these smugglers become, that they dis- 
charged their cargoes in front of the Canton Custom-house. 
Captain Elliot judged that toleration on his part had a 
limit, and that the limit at this point was reached. He ac- 
cordingly organised a river police to put down this work in 
the upper part of the Canton river, or within " the Bogue." 
His report of this step arriving in England, the law officers 
of the Crown were consulted as to its validity, and Captain 
Elliot was informed that he had overstepped his authority, 
and that his appointment of a river police was a trespass on 
the sovereign rights of the Chinese Emperor. 
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This consideration for the Chinese Emperor, which had 
been deliberately set aside by Lord Grey's Government in the 
discussion of the China Trade Act, was such as to surpass 
the expectations and claims even of the " Celestials " them- 
selves. With all their overweening pride and jealousy of any 
infringement of their rights by foreigners, it never entered 
into their minds that the restraint of British subjects from 
smuggHng would be a slight upon the Chinese Emperor or 
his Viceroy. 

So far from this being the case, the Prefect and Commandant 
of Canton expressed to Captain Elliot surprise when these 
powers were not exercised. However, when Lord Palmerston 
did speak. Captain EUiot had no alternative but to obey ; and 
so the restraint on the smugglers was withdrawn, and the 
noble lord had the satisfaction of knowing that his speech 
and his silence ahke tended to the maintenance of the contra- 
band trade and the diffusion of opium. 

Captain Elliot had no sympathy with smugglers as such, 
and no liking for opium, but when the smugglers were British 
subjects and the opium was British property, he was just the 
man to be hastily ready for the defence and protection of 
both, especially under the high pressure resulting from the 
excitement of the Chinese Government. Hence arose his 
contradictory conduct, which we have related elsewhere, — at 
one time denouncing the opium traders and withdrawing all 
protection of authority from them ; at another giving them 
warning of danger and directing their operations of defence ; 
and at a third throwing himself into their midst and making 
himself responsible for their cause. And in all these changes 
he was the same Elliot, consistent with himself, not fitted 
by business qualities for the position he occupied, uninstructed 
by his Government, now showing himself the honourable 
British ofl&cer and foe of smugglers, and again forgetting all 
other considerations in his regard for the sacredness of 
British persons and British property. 

It coiUd not be expected that the Chinese would understand 
such a man and his pohcy, if poHcy that may be called which 
was rather the natural outcome of his heart in sudden and 
changing circumstances. 

This, however, is no justification of the British Ministry, 
on whose instructions theoretically — on whose silence really — 
the Superintendent was compelled to act. That Ministry, 

9 
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through the honourable, brave, but rash officer whom it left to 
act on his own impulses, was committed to the closest connec- 
tion with the persons most offensive to the Chinese Government. 

The High Commissioner Lin, apparently without any in- 
tention of provoking a quarrel with England, had proceeded 
to deal with the opium nuisance by imprisoning the foreign 
community in their own factories while he should settle with 
the smugglers individually. * We are not justifying Commis- 
sioner Lin for confounding the innocent with the guilty in 
the first part of his process, although we think every honest 
person must be ready to endorse the remark of the Friend of 
India that, at any rate our way of getting opium into China 
was more culpable than his way of getting it out. But to 
those whose pride as Enghshmen is yet stirred by the remem- 
brance of this outrage, and who think that it justified our 
terrible vengeance, we would offer the comparison of another 
scene which was enacted in the same part of the world 
eighteen years later, with the parts played by the Chinese 
and our own countrymen respectively reversed since the time 
now under consideration. The China Mail, quoted by the 
Guardian f described the incarceration by the British authorities 
in Hong Kong of 42 Chinese, who were ** crammed into a cell 
16 feet by 15 feet in size, having only one small aperture, and 
kept there 20 days, with the bare and damp ground for a bed; 
men under no charge, against whom the most active inqui- 
ries of our most active Attorney- General, enlisted heart and 
soul in the cause, have been unable to ferret out even a breath 
of suspicion — some of them old men tottering to their graves, 
some mere boys yet in their teens, unsupplied by food except 
by their friends or charitable neighbours." * 

The Chinese Government wanted to settle with individuals 
as it had a right to do. The smugglers could claim no 
more protection in this case from the power of England than 
they could from that of China ; nor could Commissioner 
Lin, shrewd Chinaman though he was, be expected to see the 
sacredness of the persons of the offenders as British subjects, 
or to regard Captain Elliot's interference as anything else 
than the open adoption by the British Government of the 
smuggling interest, and as an attempt to impede the Imperial 
Government of China in the maintenance and vindication of 
its own commercial laws. 

* Gtmrdian, April 8, 1857 
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The result, we have seen, was war, and that war was one 
of the greatest crimes every committed by a civilised nation. 
We feel, when it comes before us, that we are no longer 
considering politics, but a national outrage — a wanton and 
murderous abuse of power, which, while it stands in hideous 
contrast with the professed principles and with the general 
character of our country, was the natural outcome of that 
crooked policy of mingled dishonesty and violence which 
England, in her support of the opium trade, had been pur- 
suing for fifty years. 

A pretext for war, satisfactory to those who wish for war, 
can always be found, and the most unscrupulous invader can 
do as well as the King of Ammon did when he sent to ask 
Jephthah why the Israelites had taken his land, and desired 
nothing but that the said land should be restored peaceably. 
Said the American Minister to the late Bishop of Victoria, 
when the Chinese were reduced to submission, ** I congratu- 
late you, my lord, on your country's successful villany ! " * 
Even Sir George Staunton, who, with a few other good 
men, presented a moral paradox to his countrymen by 
justifying the war, could see no other as the main and 
original cause of it than the opium trade, t The British 
Plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, expressly acknowledged 
the same thing in a memorial addressed to the Chinese 
Emperor. On the same point Dr. Legge writes to us : 
" I have heard this fiercely insisted on by men of other 
nationalities — by Americans, French, and Germans. . . . 
Of course, scores of Chinese have scores of times reiterated 
the same charge." J Most readers will think we are proving 
a truism in citing these testimonies ; but we do so because, 
strange as it may seem, there are those who deny that our 
first war with China was an opium war. 

The East India Company attributed the outbreak to the 
evils of free trade, and not without enough truth to make the 
argument plausible, for the contraband trade had certainly 
grown under that system. But it was not for them to find 
fault with this phase of free trade; for while they were 
monopolists in India, they were the principal gainers by 
the abolition of monopoly in China, as far as opium was 

• Private Letter from the Eev. W.Tait (now of Pau). 
t ** Hansard's Debates," Third Series, voL iii. 
t Parliamentary Papers, 1857. Vol. ^iii p. 93. 
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concerned. On their opinion regarding the war the Friend 
of India remarked : ** It is amusing to learn that the Court 
of Directors are chuckling over the present disorganisation, 
as having arisen from the opening of the trade, whereas it 
has arisen mainly, if- not entirely, from the rapacious orders 
sent from Leadenhall Street to push the cultivation and 
exportation of opium to the utmost.'* * 

Seeing the character of the war so clearly, it is strange 
that the same paper should have written: ** If we are careful 
to separate the opium question, in which we are clearly the 
aggressors, from the question of injuries, in which the 
Chinese are the offenders, we may expect a general con- 
currence in the justice of our cause." \ How, we would 
ask, was it possible to separate the opium question from the 
opium war ? The pure cause which the Friend of India 
hoped to find was as difl&cult of apprehension, and even 
of imagination, as Shylock*s pound of flesh without the 
blood. As if to prevent the world from forgetting her guilt, 
British India kept up her advertisements respecting the war- 
producing drug without any appearance of compunction. 
** It is weU known," said the Indian paper just quoted, 
**that the Company's Government has advertised the sale .of 
some 18,000 to 19,000 chests of opium this season." 

Here was, we submit, an offence against decency, though 
we cannot feel surprised that those who had for forty years 
sacrificed justice and self-respect to present gain were not 
converted by a sudden increase of the trouble they had 
accustomed themselves to make for China, nor that, being 
in the same mind, they should have courage within their 
own territories to say so. 

** Why," asked an indignant inquirer from China, ** has 
no expression of pubHc opinion been heard from the City of 
Palaces ? Any infringement of civil rights would arouse you 
as one man; any severe shook to commercial credit is the 
signal for committees and meetings. Let there be rumours 
that personal safety is endangered, and every means are 
speedily devised to meet the coming storm ; but on the 
subject of the opium trafl&c aU is still as death, except in 
advertisements which show your city to be the fountain 
whence the poisonous streams flow. "J 

* Friend of India^ NoTember 14, 1889. 
t Ibid, January 23, 1840. J Ibid, November 28, 1839. 
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But, further, the conduct of the war was entrusted to the 
Company, which ** had a direct interest in the support of the 
opium speculation." " ThiB very means," said the Friend of 
India, ** of fitting out the armament, are furnished hy the 
proceeds of the opium which was sold on Monday last for 
transmission to the eastward."* And as a last illustration 
of the influence of opium in this war, even after the 
outbreak at Canton, we may quote the letter of Joseph 
Sturge to **the Christian Public of Great Britain." After 
referring to Captain Elliot's protection of the smugglers as 
a well-known fact, the trustworthy Quaker added : 

** The following fact is, however, not so generally known. 
An individual who has acquired immense wealth by this 
unlawful trade has been in communication with the Govern- 
ment, and his advice, it is presumed, has in no small degree 
influenced the measures they have adopted, though he is 
a leading partner in a firm to which a large proportion of 
the opium that was destroyed belonged, and at the very 
time he was claiming compensation, or urging a war with 
China, in Downing Street, his house in India was sending 
armed vessels loaded with opium along the coasts of China, 
and selling it in open defiance of the laws of that country. 
This information was some time ago communicated to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on authority which 
he did not and could not dispute, with the names of the 
vessels and parties concerned, the number of chests of opium 
on board, the enormous profits they were realizing," &c. 

This letter of Joseph Sturge appeared, we believe, in all 
the newspapers of the kingdom, without caUing forth any 
contradiction of his statement. And, indeed, there was 
nothing strange in the circumstance which provoked his 
indignation ; for Lord Palmer ston, in defending his China 
policy before the House of Commons, adduced; as the 
climax of his vindication, a letter signed by thirty China 
merchants, nearly all of whom were opium smugglers, 
deprecating the " expression of any public opinion with 
respect to the justice or policy of the measures understood 
to be taken by her Majesty's Government to obtain redress 
for the insults and injuries inflicted on British subjects by 
the Chinese Government," &c.+ 

• Friend of India, February 13, 1840. 
t Eclectic Review, Jane, 1840. 
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But, however the British Government might regard the 
smugglers as honourable men, they would not pay for their 
confiscated opium. Indeed, we doubt whether any British 
Government could have done such a thing. The House of 
Commons must have gone to sleep first, and that, on a 
question of money, is scarcely within the range of imagi- 
nation. 

Captain Elliot's bond was repudiated, and there, we 
should have thought, was an end of it, while agreeing with 
a remark made at the time, that the opium smugglers 
** might certainly urge that they had been rather oddly 
dealt with at hom£, for at home they had always, as long 
as they were successful, been encouraged."* 

But after denying that there was any compensation due 
to these merchants, and so asserting that, as far as the 
opium was concerned, the action of the Chinese Govern-, 
ment had been fair and legal, when England got her 
hand into the purse of China she found the smugglers* 
claim was good, and paid them without hesitation 6,000,000 
dollars ! 

It is a remarkable and very grave feature of British policy 
with China, in which opium has always played so important 
a part, that no one Cabinet or pohtical party, or even 
parliament, can be charged with the responsibility of our 
hostile acts. We shall have occasion to notice this again ; 
at present we only observe how both parties in the State 
were equally willing to do wrong rather than confess the 
wrong which was done already. 

The Eastern administration of the Government was 
assailed, on the occasion of the disturbances in China, by 
all the eloquence and critical abihty of the Tory leaders. 
The result was, that, although the Opposition in the House of 
Commons failed to obtain a majority, it came so near it 
that the Ministry resigned, and the Tories came into power. 
Whoever got good by the change, China did not. The only 
difference was a more vigorous executive on the same plan 
as that of the superseded Ministers. 

On this chapter of history we may recall a comment of 
the Timesy made seventeen years later, when our next great 
rupture with China was the subject of Parliamentary 
debate. The leading journal, professing little principle of 

• Fraser's Magazine, 1840, p. 367. 
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its own, but having a sharp eye for hypocrisy in others, 
remarked : 

** On that memorable occasion several of the very same 
parties played the same farce of outraged humanity ; made 
the same speeches, mutatis mutandis, they have done this 
week ; got into power, and prosecuted the war with redoubled 
energy, and extorted not only the treaty they now tell us 
is too rigorous for compliance, but also enormous damages 
for what they had declared to be no wrong."* 

Thus both sections of the British Parliament united in 
a course of action towards China which could be defended 
by no arguments but those of supposed expediency, and 
which, like all wrong-doing, proved in time to be as in- 
expedient as it was unjust. In regard to the public 
sentiment of England, we fear that it was much the same 
with the people as with their leaders, though, we need 
scarcely add, with an immeasurable difference of responsi- 
bility. China was as Uttle in the pubUc mind as Sir William 
FoUett had shown it to be in the mind of her Majesty's 
Ministers, and when it was the subject of thought it was 
only in connection with tea and porcelain, and not with 
natural Chinese rights or heart-burnings about opium. 
The mistaken feehng of the British public regarding war 
with China was thus described in the Calcutta Review : — 

** Apart from all class interest — the selfish considerations 
of the few who had money to lose or money to gain — the 
general feeUng, strange to say, was one of jocosity. It was 
not easy to bring the unconcerned vulgar to look upon a war 
with China as a serious business at all. There was something 
irresistibly ludicrous ... in the bare idea of such an event. 
The joke-monger was sure to find an inexhaustible magazine 
of materials in a war with the platter-faced descendants of 
the sun and moon. The ideas suggested . . . had in them 
none of the terrible sublimity of human carnage ; there was 
not a thought of murderous grape or canister riddling dense 
masses of humanity jammed into narrow streets ; no, in the 
imaginations of these merry witlings there was nothing worse 
than an immortal smash of China — round shot booming into 
porcelain warehouses and damaging, not men, but teacups. 
Perchance, there may have been dim visions of small-footed 
women . . . toddhng away in a state of high alarm ; but the 

* Times, February 28, 1857. 
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grim picture of whole families murdered in cold blood to place 
them beyond the reach of the invading foe never rose up to 
turn the look of mirth into one of deepest pity and dismay. 
It was barely possible to look upon the collision as one be- 
tween men and men — to believe that the ladies and gentle- 
men on the teacups, and the trays, and the screens, and the 
workboxes, and the blue and white crockery, were merely the 
representatives of human flesh and blood, of living and 
sentient beings, with throats to be cut and hmbs to be 
mutilated. A smashing of pottery seemed to be the worst 
of it."* 

How utterly false was the popular apprehension of a 
Chinese war, events soon discovered to those who cared to 
observe them. On this point Ouchterlony's History of the 
war of 1840-42 will enable our readers, who wish it, to ** sup 
full of horrors," but no higher authority can be given than 
that of Lord EUenborough, which we give from his speech 
on the rui3ture of 1857 : — ** My lords," he said, ** we are told 
that sooner or later there must have been a contest with 
China. Then I say, in God's name, let it be at the latest 
period possible ; I say so in the strongest terms I can uf^e, 
because, having conducted that war, I know the dreadful 
horrors with which it was accompanied — horrors, I believe, 
exceeding those in any previous war recorded in modern 
history." t 

As we had the making of war, so we made peace on our 
own terms. China had no alternative but to accept the 
burden we laid upon her. This looked like success, and was 
doubtless regarded as highly satisfactory by British states- 
men and their friends, the opium smugglers. The British 
pubhc, too, rejoiced in the brilliant prospects thus opened for 
the manufactures of Lancashire, and looked forward to a 
golden harvest. But these expectations were disappointed. 

In 1847 the Select Committee on Commercial Eelations 
with China asked a witness (Wm. Nicol, Esq.), ** Have you 
any doubt that since 1842 the general course of trade between 
England and China has been one of loss ? " ** My impres- 
sion," was the answer, ** is that it has been one of loss, 
increasing latterly more than before." } Another witness 

* Calcutta Review^ May 1844. 

t "Hansard's Debates," Second China War, February 26, 1857, p. 1359. 

} Parliamentary Papers, 1847. Vol. v. No. 400. 
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(Mr. T. A. Gibb) declared that in Canton in that year the 
trade was " more confined than ever." * 

Sir George Staunton, who had justified the war, supports 
this account of things at Canton : ** It is true," he wrote, 
** we at length extorted from the Chinese ... a favourable 
treaty of peace : nevertheless, at the port of Canton, which 
is still the chief mart of British commerce, our position is 
represented to be, both socially and commercially, consider- 
ably worse than it was previous to the war and while the 
trade was subject to the rule of the Company." + To the 
same effect is the following statement of the Times: — ** The 
exportation of British manufactures into that country has 
not increased since 1842. The inevitable result being that, 
for want of a good trade, a bad trade has thriven : opium for 
clothing, and smuggling for open trafiic." J 

Thus the four ports opened by our cannon were small gain 
to us, and our new possession of Hong Kong was an equally 
doubtful acquisition. The pest of the opium trade fastened 
upon the colony, as it was reasonable it should do on the 
prize gained by the opium war. In 1846 Governor Davis 
legalised the sale of opium in Hong Kong, and so, as Mr. E. 
M. Martin expressed it, made this island, which is only one 
mile from the mainland of China, ** a smoking shop for the 
Empire." But in this, with the blindness which so often 
accompanies selfishness, the British authorities overreached 
themselves. The opium farm established at Hong Kong be- 
came the ruin of the place : the evidence of witnesses to this 
effect is indisputable. On the misuse of the island a writer 
in the Edinburgh Eeview wisely remarked : — 

** It was obvious it should have been so from the hour of 
its creation as a British possession, that it had but one pro- 
fitable and lawful destiny — to be an outpost of safety for the 
protection and defence of the great and international trade 
between China and Great Britain : and just in proportion as 
the delusion was entertained of making it a commercial and 
revenue- creating colony it became a source of injury and of 
danger to that trade and those interests, poUtical and com- 
mercial, for which alone it was constituted a British posses- 
sion.*' § 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1847. Vol. v. No. 856. 
t Staunton's " Notices of China," preface p. 6. 

} Times, February 27, 1867. § Edinburgh Eeview, April 1857. 
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But, probably, these mistakes and disappointments, neutra- 
lising the apparent gains of our first contest with China, were 
not the most serious results of that evil war. The blight of 
Divine displeasure may sometimes be mistaken for mere mis- 
fortune. The famine which came upon Israel because Saul 
had broken the national faith with the Gibeonites, would 
never have been understood had there been no David to 
** inquire of the Lord " what it meant. If our dealings with 
China in the first war and before it were what common sense 
and common conscience reckon them to be, the displeasure 
of God must certainly have rested upon England, whether 
our vanity allowed us to perceive it or not. For ourselves, 
we believe that our administrators of that day have brought 
down upon the British nation the hand of God in judgment. 
We know that God judges the nations, and that there can be 
no judgment of nations as such except in this present life, 
and it would be passing strange if such a gigantic wrong as 
that which England inflicted upon China — impoverishing, 
debasing, and murdering by opium and war — had remained 
unpunished during thirty years. We agree with the writer 
from whom we quote the following sentences : — 

** It is scarcely at all doubtful that the curtailment of our 
Indian finances to such an amount (as the sacrifice of the 
opium trade would have involved) at that juncture would 
have effectually prevented our invasion of Affghanistan, which 
very shortly succeeded — a measure of which the disastrous 
result wore the aspect of a more prompt retribution than 
often attends the crimes of nations. It is also not to be 
gainsaid that the Affghan war is intimately connected in the 
chain of causation with the wars with the Sikhs, with our 
more recent wars with Kussia and with Persia, with our 
general Indian administration ; and, lastly, with the Indian 
Mutiny.'* * 

Of course, our Government saw nothing of this ; Govern- 
ments rarely do see the hand of God or their own mistakes, 
and the absence of all moral gain by past experience or 
reflection was plainly evidenced in the readiness of the 
British Ministry, Parliament, and people to go to war again 
with China on as miserable and baseless a pretext as before. 

The second war with China (not reckoning General 

* ** The Opium Trade in China." Four Letters reprinted from the 
Leeds Mercury, By J. Johnston. 
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D*Aguilar*s exploits against Canton in 1847) was connected 
in its origin with the opium trade, though not in a manner 
BO direct and manifest as the first. It was caused by the 
condition of things at Hong Kong: perhaps we might say 
that sooner or later the misunderstanding which occasioned 
it must have arisen from our possessing a colony in such close 
proximity to the shores of China. 

At any rate, our mode of using Hong Kong made the 
difficulty which occurred most natural, if not inevitable. We 
have seen how our Government departed from the original 
intention of both countries in the transfer of the island, 
which was to be ** a port in which British subjects might 
careen and refit their ships." It was made a colony, occupied 
by some 60,000 persons, or about sixty times its former 
population, most of these being the very lowest of the people. 
It became the resort of smugglers, and even of pirates. * It 
was stimulated to become self-supporting by an independent 
trade, and in pursuit of this purpose the Colonial Legislature, 
in March 1866, passed an Ordinance granting a British 
register to Chinese who were tenants of the British Crown 
in Hong Kong. This Ordinance became the cause of the 
circumstances which led to the second Chinese war. Although 
intended as a check upon irregularities, there was no idea of 
its operating against the chief irregularity of all — the opium 
trade. On the contrary, it became, and there is reason to 
think it was intended to become, an instrument for further- 
ing this favourite branch of British commerce. 

Earl Grey called attention to this effect of the Ordinance 
in question in the House of Lords on the occasion of a motion 
by Lord Shaftesbury, to which we shall presently refer. 
** Had we, or had we not," asked that nobleman, ** after the 

* " The one great danger to he guarded against was that a British colony 
in the immediate vicinity of the populous coast of China should hecome 
an Alsatia of refuge for qU the outlaws and conspirators of the mainland, 
the resort of pirates who devastate the coast, and their port of predilec- 
tion for refitting and rearming, where men, arms, and ammunition the 
best adapted for their lawless purposes could always be obtained at the 
lowest cost. It is unfortunately notorious that such is the case, 
and our laws, or their administrators, are unfortunately wholly and 
hopelessly powerless to deal with this monster evil. The very pirate 
fleets which our men-of-war from time to time have either blown up or 
captured are usually found armed with English guns of the best construe- 
tion, and supplied with English or European powder." — Edinburgh 
Eeview, April 1837. 
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opium had passed from the hands of the Indian Government, 
wilfully encouraged smuggling ? . . . He (Earl Grey) used 
to think that we did not ; but that opinion had been 
considerably shaken by an incidental observation of the 
British Kesident at Hong Kong. He could not help remind- 
ing their Lordships that they had learnt from the papers laid 
before the House that the passing of the recent Colonial 
Ordinance had been of great advantage to the colony, because 
it had increased the coasting trade in that colony * in cotton, 
opium and other products.' He could not help thinking that 
that observation was pregnant with significance." * 

This Colonial Ordinance was proved in both Houses of 
Parliament, in the most lucid manner possible, to be illegal, 
contravening an Act of Imperial Parliament by which it was 
impossible for any colonial authority to confer the character 
of a British vessel upon any ship not owned by a British 

subject.! 

The Chinese authorities boarded a vessel built, owned, 
and manned by Chinese, in order to take off her a pirate who 
was known to be on board. No one pretended that the vessel 
was withdrawn from their jurisdiction by any other claim 
than that of the Colonial Ordinance, which the greatest legal 
authority of the day, Lord Lyndhurst (supported by Lord St. 
Leonards), declared to be " absolutely nothing, and altogether 
void" as far as it related to the vessel in question. J It was 
further pointed out, with the clearness of patent facts and 
the acknowledgment of Sir John Bowring (the British ofi&cer 
at Hong Kong, who stirred up this quarrel), that if the vessel 
had been legally entitled to British protection by possession 
of the colonial register, she had forfeited her right by neglect- 
ing to renew her register within the time prescribed by law 
(although she was not at sea, but plying up and down the 
Canton river within easy access of the British Consulate). 

* " Hansard's Debates," March 9, 1867, p. 2038. 

t *• She was not a British vessel according to any sense of justice or 
policy. The Ordinance was never proclaimed in the colony, but the 
sanction of the Secretary of State was [irregularly] given to it in 
December 1855. That sanction must have arrived in the colony some- 
where about February 1856 ; and the Act, therefore, unauthorised waste 
paper as it was, full of flaws, void of all power and effect, arriving in the 
colony in February, 1856, is the whole and sole legalisation of a register 
professing to be granted under it in September 1855." — Earl of Derby, 
X>ebate, February 24, 1857, p. 1163. 

Jiiuisard," February 24, 1857, p. 1216. 
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Further, it was stated by the Friend of India j on the evidence, 
not only of Chinese, but of the master and crew of a 
neighbouring Portuguese vessel, that the flag, the hauKng 
down of which was reckoned the climax of the insult offered 
to England, was not flying at the time ; nay, that it was 
notorious at Canton that it had not been flying for six days 
previously — the time since the term of the vessel's register 
had expired. 

The Opposition in both Houses of Parliament seized on 
this eminently suitable opportunity for censuring the Govern- 
ment in respect to its foreign pohcy. In the House of Lords 
the Ministers secured a majority of 86, but they had to accept 
defeat in the Lower House by 263 condemning votes against 
247 of their supporters, the majority being distinguished not 
more for the forensic eloquence and unanswerable arguments 
of the leaders — Cobden, Eussell, Gladstone, Disraeli, the 
Phillimores, Thessiger, Whiteside, &c. — than for the combina- 
tion of all shades of political opinions and even of those 
who had habitually supported the Government in its general 
policy. "^^ 

"When turning from the character of the Opposition we 
observe the reasons avowed by many supporters of the Govern- 
ment for standing by them in their quarrel with China — 
Baron Kothschild telling his constituents that he would take 
this course ** on commercial grounds ;** Mr. Kendall declaring 
he would do the same lest Protestantism should suffer by 
Lord Palmerston going out of office ; while Mr. E. C. Egerton 
and others were ready to back up the hostile acts of Sir John 
Bowring, which they saw to be contrary to reason and morality, 
lest any expression of sympathy with the Chinese emanating 
from the House of Commons should act prejudicially on the 
safety of British Kfe and property in China — we need not 
wonder that the popularity of Lord Palmerston was able to 
sustain the shock so well. The leading journal scoffed at the 
sentiments of the Opposition, and remarked, in plain contra- 
diction of facts, that the speeches of the members of both 
Houses were all in harmony with their pohtical convictions. 
These censors, it observed, were hke Commissioner Yeh, who 

* '* I was astonished," said Mr. Eendall, a supporter of the Gk>yem- 
ment, " to hear gentlemen occupying the benches on this side of the 
House cheering every word that fell from the hon. member for the West 
Biding " (Mr. Cobden).—" Hansard," March 3, 1857, p. 1743. 
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was ** a master of duplicity, and could assume the character 
of an honest functionary, an indignant moralist, and an 
injured victim." All we can say is that, if this were true, 
justice and decency must have perished from the politics of 
England, a condition of things of which even our disgi*aceful 
Chinese policy fails to persuade us. 

The coaHtion was too strong to be formed by any cause 
which did not rise above all political considerations, as even 
the jesting of the Times might show. " The Emperor of 
China," said that journal, ** might hear that his cause had 
been energetically pleaded by two ex-chancellors, besides 
expectant chancellors ; by ex-premiers and expectant 
premiers ; by leaders of the Lords and of the Commons ; 
by a bishop who is not an * ex,' but some other unknown 
and unappreciated quantity ; by an ex- Govern or- General of 
India, whom he could but remember with terror ; by writers, 
novehsts, and a crowd of celebrities." * 

Few statesmen have known how to take defeat like Lord 
Palmers ton. Surely, if ever an individual provoked such 
impatience as Napoleon felt towards our soldiers, who did 
not know when they were beaten, it was he. Said the 
Guardian, on the occasion of this Ministerial defeat, — 

" He has had, without a single decent argument at com- 
mand, to defend a paltry and odious beginning of mischief, of 
which every one is trembUng at the consequences, against 
such array and concentration of conviction and argumenta- 
tive power as the House of Commons has scarcely ever 
witnessed on one side of a question. And in a House of 
which he is the favourite, which avowedly acquiesced in his 
general administration, and had just given very decided 
proof of its support, he had to accept a vote of censure, the 
more significant because by many so unwillingly given, and 
which it required the strongest exertion of Ministers' in- 
fluence to save from being a very ignominous one. Yet, with 
an unjust cause, an indefensible position, the responsibility 
of an unnecessary war, surrounded by the hostihty of aU 
the master spirits of the House, who never were more in 
earnest and never were more unanswerable, with colleagues 
unable or too disheartened to be of much use or encourage- 
ment to him, . . . Lord Palmerston rose on Tuesday, as airy 
and unconcerned as ever, to show the House of Commons that 

• Timest February 28, 1857. 
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the practical mistake was theirs, not his; that, while he sent 
them about their business for their blunder, he meant to use 
them to the full for his own convenience ; that, while he 
snapped his fingers at their resolution and intended to act 
exactly as if it had not been passed, he expected that they 
should not form any foohsh fancies about justice and their 
own rights, or make any difficulties about paying for what 
they had solemnly disapproved. . . . 

**It is a spectacle worth noticing, to see a House of Com- 
mons bearded by a Minister m the face of such champions as 
Lord John Kussell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Cobden. It is 
not often that it has heard its vote so amiably lamented by 
the person whom it condemned. It is not every Minister 
who could so good humcuredly expostulate with his opponents 
for being so eager and so serious in having their resolution 
attended to ; who could have the face to take them to task 
with pleasant nonchalance on their * impatience and irrita- 
tion of mind ' in insisting on treating the subject as an 
urgent question of justice and humanity ; who could rally 
Lord John Eussell and the House on their duty of feehng 
glad at having to go back to their constituents, instead of 
talking of a * penal dissolution,' and who could persist, 
with imperturbable and indulgent superiority in the face of 
plain facts and indignant denials on all sides, that the plain 
English of the resolution was a studied combination for no 
other end than to turn out the Government, and, therefore, 
that it was the less entitled to respect. The debate and 
resolution on this Chinese war will, we feel sure, stand out in 
history as a remarkable and very honourable instance in 
which the House of Commons, from a deep and sincere sense 
of justice, interfered — against its prevailing personal and 
political inclinations, and at the risk of real inconvenience — 
to condemn, and if possible stop, a great wrong done in the 
name and for the professed interest of England ; and with it 
will be remembered also the attitude of the Minister, and how 
by tact and management, even in a jealous and constitutional 
assembly, and in the midst of keen and dangerous anta- 
gonists, he contrived to evade the solemn decision of those 
by whom Ministers are said to stand or fall."* 

Yet the result of an appeal to the country justified Lord 
Falmerston's confidence in himself and in the British public 

* Guardian, March 11, 1867. 
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as understanding each other, and together more than a 
match for any moralists in Parliament or outside. Like 
many who have hoped to be reformers and have become 
martyrs or confessors instead, the members of the House of 
Commons who condemned Lord Palmerston's foreign policy 
very generally lost their seats, and had to make way for 
others who were prepared to support the Minister in the 
continuance of his violent and dishonourable treatment of 
China. 

Thus the people of Great Britain came forward with a 
special expression of confidence in the Minister who had for 
more than twenty years maintained and strengthened our 
connection with the opium trade, and who was consequently 
responsible more than any other man for the sin, dishonour, 
and loss in various ways connected with that traflSc. From 
this moment, however, Lord Palmerston may be lost sight of. 
His past acts and plans for the future were adopted by the 
sovereign people who re-elected him as their leader. The 
last chapter in the history of British opium policy opens 
upon the dealing with China, not of a British statesman or 
even of a British Parliament, but of the British nation in felt 
and accepted responsibility. 

It is true that we cannot look for any high degree of intel- 
ligence in the masses of the public, even of that limited public 
by which members were returned to Parhament twenty years 
fl-go ; yet wrong is wrong even when ignorance is its approver, 
and we cannot suppose that the daily press, which brought 
the news from China and the speeches of both Houses of 
Parliament within the reach of every working man, would 
leave a majority of our countrymen in excusable ignorance 
of the real facts of the case. It is most serious and instruc- 
tive matter for observation that this upas tree, planted in the 
dark ages of Anglo-Indian history by unscrupulous officers, 
first tolerated and then adopted by the governing and trading 
body representing Great Britain in the East, winked at and 
afterwards justified as a necessity by Imperial Parhament, 
fostered by the Minister who for a whole generation directed 
our intercourse with China, defended and stimulated by the 
Crown of England in the exercise of its awful prerogative of 
war, became, just before it was legahsed by China and so 
while its character remained in evt»ry respect unaltered, in 
the fullest sense the shameful possession of the entire British 
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public. This was the natural course of evil, but this alas ! is 
not its end. 

Immediately after the memorable debate on the rupture 
with China a more serious attack than it had hitherto 
sustained was made upon the unrighteous monopoly by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. That nobleman had made a similar 
but unsuccessful effort in the Lower House in 1848. The 
motion which in the former year was submitted to the House 
of Commons was based upon moral and commercial consider- 
ations : in 1867 Lord Shaftesbury had been compelled to 
recognise the fact that moral arguments, however incontro- 
vertible, could not be reckoned on for any service in the 
British Parhament, and that present gain would always be 
preferred to prospective commercial advantages. His later 
effort was therefore made on different ground, viz., the 
illegality of the East India Company's manufacture and sale 
of opium after the Act of 1834 had taken away from it the 
right to trade. 

His lordship proposed to submit to the Judges two questions, 
of which we have the original draft before us. The substance 
of the first of these was, whether it was lawful for the 
Company, according to the true construction of the Act 
mentioned, ** to derive a revenue from opium'' by the 
estabhshed system; and the second, ** whether, having regard 
to the supplemental treaty between her Majesty and the 
Emperor of China, it was lawful for the East India 
Company to deal with such opium in the manner stated in 
the first question, with the full knowledge that it is so 
purchased at the above-mentioned sales for the purpose of 
being smuggled into China, in contravention of the laws of 
that Empire ; and so to cultivate and manufacture the same 
with a view principally to the China market, and to its being 
so purchased for such purposes as aforesaid, the Company 
with that view manufacturing the opium into the form which 
the Company consider best adapted to facilitate and promote 
that contraband trade." 

We happen to know something of the effect produced on 
the Government by the notice of this motion. At first the 
Lord Chancellor, then Lord Cranworth, took an imperfect 
view of the subject, but on consideration his opinion and his 
course were at once altered. He then brought it before his 
colleagues in the light in which it had last presented itself la 

10 
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him, and gave them some information, viz., that if the noble 
mover of the resolution were allowed to proceed, and his 
questions were really submitted to the Judges, the East India 
Directors^ the Governor- General of India, and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs would all be hable to impeach- 
ment. So urgent did the case appear that the Secretary of 
State sought an immediate interview with the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, although it was on Sunday, a day on which the noble 
earl, according to his well-known rehgious principles, was 
extremely averse to permit the intrusion of business, and 
entreated him not to embarrass Lord Palmerston's Govern- 
ment by pressing his motion in the terms in which it stood. 
This was an argument which Lord Shaftesbury did not resist ; 
and this private interview prepared the way for a modification 
of his motion in the House which allowed a loophole for the 
Ministers' escape. 

When the noble Earl brought the subject before the House 
of Lords, the Lord ChanceUer suggested the alternative of 
substituting the law ofl&cers of the Crown for the Judges as 
the authorities to whom the question should be submitted. 
This, while it seemed to offer all the information and legal 
advice desired, was valueless for the purpose of the noble 
lord and his coadjutors. " The opinion of the law ofl&cers of 
the Crown,'* said Earl Grey, ** when their Lordships got it, 
would not be worth the paper on which it was written." 
It carried no authority with it, and though their condemna- 
tion of the opium trade would have been unpleasant to the 
Government, it would only have given occasion by temporary 
embarrassment for the exercise of Lord Palmerston's pecuhar 
genius, which had so often shown itself in his getting into 
scrapes and out of them without personal loss of reputation. 

The Lord Chancellor supported his objection to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury's proposal by two ingenious arguments : ** The 
hypothesis," he said, ** of his noble friend was, that, for the 
last twenty years, the East India Company, by their employes, 
had systematically gone on violating the law of the land, 
illegally obtaining revenue to the extent of millions in the 
year. If that were so, every one of the persons so engaged 
was liable to be tried and punished. It would be most 
inconvenient, therefore, that their Lordships should be caUed 
upon to prejudge the persons accused without giving them 
an opportunity of defending themselves, and that the Judges 
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should be called upon behind their backs to say that the law 
had been habitually violated. So circumstanced, how could 
the Judges answer the questions ?" 

In other words, the guilt, if there was any at all, was so 
vast and long estabhshed that it had better not be touched 
hastily even with the hand of law and justice. Now there 
is no disputing that legal investigations and decisions ought, 
of all kinds of proceedings, to be especially characterised by 
dehberation, but the reason of this is that such deliberation 
is usually necessary to a full understanding and a just award. 
When justice can be secured by a summary process we see 
no objection to that process, and when the shorter mode is 
the only practicable one, any objection to it on the ground of 
conventional privilege to the parties imphcated is a prefer- 
ence of private to public interests and an effort to obstruct 
justice by the forms of law. The decision of the question 
raised by Lord Shaftesbury required none of those protracted 
investigations by which the guilt or innocence of individuals 
in particular and recent circumstances is determined. No 
witnesses were necessary to establish facts. The facts were 
notorious matters of history and present administration. All 
that was asked was that the Judges should pronounce whether 
those facts, the existence of which no one denied, ought, or 
ought not, to be. If the Judges were not competent to pro- 
nounce a sentence, right and wrong cannot legally be deter- 
mined in England ; if they were competent, no one had a 
just cause of complaint in their being called upon to decide. 
The abstract decision that a system was unlawful left the 
convicton of individuals for later processes of law, in which 
they could take the usual steps for their own vindication or 
excuse. It seems certain that by no other process than that 
suggested in Lord Shaftesbury's proposal could the opium 
question have been dealt with. The only alternative was to be 
found in the prosecution or impeachment of some individual 
or individuals ; and if this course had been attempted it would 
soon have been found there was no case, for want of that 
authoritative determination of the standard by which such 
must be tried, and which the Earl of Shaftesbury sought in 
the decision of the Judges. 

The second argument of the Lord Chancellor, by which, 
while disavowing any intention of prejudging the question, he 
showed the strength of the East India Company's position, 

10* 
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was that dealing in the produce of one's own land was not 
trading, in the eye of the law. Could we forget what we have 
seen of the earlier years of the British opium monopoly we 
should he inclined to believe that, however the explanation of 
the Lord Chancellor afforded the East India Company a 
means of reconciling their trade with the letter of the statute, 
the spirit and purpose of the general prohibition were incom- 
patible with their continued traffic in opium. But we are 
bound to acknowledge that this thought is not confirmed by 
any evidence that history affords us. We must remember 
the Committee of 1832, and the adoption by Parliament of its 
report approving of the continuance of the Company's opium 
trade; and Lord Shaftesbury himself observed that, ** in 1834 
the House of Commons touched very delicately on the subject. 
All they said was that it had existed so long they were not 
prepared to disturb it." 

We cannot reconcile these sentiments of Parhament with 
the supposition, otherwise most plausible, that in the last 
mentioned year it was the intention of Parliament, in the 
alteration of the Company's charter, to pluck up by the roots 
the opium trade, which had previously received such uniformly 
tender treatment. Bather, it seems to us, the early policy of 
ignoring the anomaly and throwing the responsibility and 
management of it as much as possible upon the direct rulers 
of India was reverted to, so that while the Legislature did 
not legalise, neither, we think, did it intentionally condemn 
the monopoly of opium. We are inclined, therefore, to think 
that Lord Cran worth's explanation would have satisfied the 
authorities who drew up the terms of the charter of 1834 at 
the same time that it must be agreed that the millions realised 
yearly by opium grown, manufactured, and sold by the 
Company's Government were in palpable disagreement with 
the terms and general object of the Act which ordained the 
abolition of the Company as a trading body ; and whatever 
definition a lawyer may give of trade, and however useful 
that definition may have been to the growers of opium, it 
may be well to recall an utterance of the Court of Directors 
nearly a hundred years ago. "Thus far," they said, "we 
have considered opium as an article of internal revenue ; we 
shall now view it as an article of foreign commerce."* 

Lord Shaftesbury yielded to the representations of the 
* "Parliamentary Papers" 1787. Vol, xvii. No. 364, p. 27. 
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Lord Chancellor, and the motion, from which great things had 
been expected by the persevering friends of China, was 
accordingly withdrawn, on the understanding that the 
questions it raised should be submitted to the law officers of 
the Crown. With these the Lord Chancellor proposed to 
associate the Queen's Advocate, but he actually associated 
with them, we are informed by one who laboured abundantly 
at the case, the solicitor of the East India Company, the 
legal representative of the parties whose proceedings were 
under discussion. The decision of this learned body was 
favourable to the opium system of British India. 

Meanwhile the second war with China went forward. The 
work of butchery, as in the first war, was maintained until 
the Chinese begged for peace and bought it on our terms. 
Our advice, too, from our death-scattering fleet, at last pre- 
vailed over the aversion of the conquered, and by a statesman, 
whose moral feelings made him reluctant so much as to 
mention the opium trade to the Chinese commissioners, that 
trade was at length legalised in the Treaty of Tientsin. 

Little now needs to be added to our review of British 
opium policy. 

The feeling of China — her statesmen and her people — 
regarding the opium trade is unaltered. In legalising it 
they yielded to the pressure of a conqueror's wish and of 
the difl&culties which English pohcy had raised up around 
them. These difficulties, England continually told China, 
were insuperable, except by the reversal of her righteous 
and traditional poHcy. The letters of Cabinet Ministers, 
Plenipotentaries, and Consuls, asserted this with wonderful 
unanimity ; and when Lord Elgin, with a truer sense of justice 
than most of our diplomatists in China, at the close of the 
second war, shrunk from advocating the cause of the fatal 
drug, the American Minister, Mr. Eeed, whose feeHngs 
before he left his own country were strongly hostile to the 
opium trade, so far changed his mind as to urge Lord Elgin 
to press for this settlement of the matter. 

But all this proves nothing but the deliberate and constant 
ignoring by the authorities of Britain of the one duty which 
we owed to China. No doubt, while we continued to manu- 
facture our enormous quantities of opium in Bengal, care- 
fully adapted to Chinese taste, the drug would find its way 
to China, even if Chinese Mandarins did their best and no 
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British ships were engaged in the trade. Mr. Keed saw 
this, and advised Lord Elgin to press for legalisation, 
because he saw nothing else would do but what England 
was resolved not to do. 

How, then, does legalisation justify us, or alter our moral 
conduct towards China ? In the sight of God our opium 
trade is as unlawful to-day as it was in 1839 or 1857. We 
refused to do right by stopping the supplies of poison from 
British India. We said we could not do it, which was a 
confession to our shame, for it was either an untruth or a 
miserable acknowledgment of impotence ; and when it be- 
came certain that we would not move a hand against the 
contraband trade in the only right way, there was but one 
alternative escape from the confusion we had made, and 
that was by poor China making our wrong right in respect 
to her own commercial laws and receiving a small pecu- 
niary consideration for our right of might in poisoning 
her. Can any one whose moral sense condemned the 
smugghng of past years congratulate his country on such 
a consummation as this, or regard our hands as clean 
because now two-thirds of our pestilential drug passes 
through the Chinese Custom-house ? 

But if any of our readers find comfort in the fact that we 
did not actually force legalisation upon China, — that she 
might still have adhered to the obstinate poHcy of refusal 
from which the first war failed to dislodge her, we think 
this comfort will cease to operate when it is known that it 
is by force that we keep China to her present position. We 
recognise that country as an independent sovereign Power, 
and as such she has as much right as France or Germany to 
alter her commercial treaties at will. We forced a ** per- 
petual" treaty on China, and then persuaded her to insert 
opium in her tariff among the articles of legal import, ** but 
there was a clause by which each party should have the 
right of demanding a revision of the commercial clauses."* 

We demanded a revision, and the Chinese conceded our 
riohi, and went into the revision with us. But they natur- 
ally had a voice as well as we, and the one thing they 
wanted, above all, was the expulsion of opium. ** They 
were insisting and urging," said Sir Eutherford Alcock, ** by 
every argument they could adduce, the necessity of the 

* Sir K. Alcock, Report, East India Fiuauce, 1871, No. 6868. 
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British Government consenting to the total prohibition of 
opium, in order that they might be exonerated in their own 
view and with their own people from authorising and 
licensing it."* 

**But suppose," said Sir Charles Wingfield, " the Chinese 
Government were to say * we decHne to admit opium: we 
will not renew the treaty except on the condition of exclud- 
ing opium altogether'?'* **I think," replied Sir E. Alcock, 
•* they could only do that on the same principle as that on 
which Prince Gortschakoff declared that Eussia would not 
submit to the continued neutrahsation of the Black Sea. 
They must be prepared to fight for it."t J 

This question and answer ought to be enough to undeceive 
any who have supposed that the Treaty of Tientsin shifted 
any of the responsibility of the opium trade from our shoul- 
ders to those of the Chinese, or that we are now doing no 
more than enjoying the financial results of bygone policy. 

We know that so high an authority as Mr. Gladstone, who 
himself spent his eloquence in denouncing at their several 
periods our wars with China, has assured the House of 
Commons, so recently as 1870, that the ** state of things 
out of which those most unhappy and most discreditable 
transactions . . . arose . . . has totally and absolutely 
disappeared;" that, **from the moment when the Chinese 
Government arrived at the wise resolution ... to deal with 
opium as a commercial commodity, ... the question of the 
growth of opium became wholly detached from all poHtical 
considerations, and became a matter of fiscal arrangement.'* § 

But, surely, such a view as this ignores the feeling of the 
entire Chinese Government and nation ; the fact that utter 
helplessness wrought by us alone caused them to accept for 
a moment the position we recommended to them, and the 
earnest entreaties, of which Sir Eutherford Alcock has be- 
come witness, succeeded on their failure by a desperate 
proposal — ^perhaps already in execution — to flood their country 
with native-grown poison, that they may get rid of our 

• Report, East India Finance, 1871, No. 6870. f Ibid, No. 6865. 

X In the revision of the Treaty of Tientsin, Sir B. Alcook proposed, as 
a compromise, to allow the Chinese to raise the duty on opium some two 
or three per cent., but the outcry of the merchants influenced our 
Goyemment, so that his decision was disallowed. 

§ "Hansard's Debates," Third Series, Vol. cci. 
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abomination by one that seems to them to be somewhat 
more tolerable and more manageable. 

For our own part we cannot hesitate to say that, notwith- 
standing the professed amity and regularity of our present 
intercourse, our refusal to allow China any of the liberty we 
claim for ourselves in the readjustment of the commercial 
treaty shows that, although the last war is dying away in our 
memories,, at a diatance of sixteen years Great Britain still 
holds China by the throat and compels her to take the poison, 
the proceeds of which our statesmen say are absolutely neces- 
sary to their financial administration. 



EEFOEM AND FINANCE. 

Why, it may be asked, have we dishonoured our country by 
laying the book of History open at so foully blotted a page ? 
We answer, The accumulated guilt of the past rests upon the 
present. The wrong of to-day is the mature fruit of a cen- 
tury's policy. The past has never been disavowed, and 
therefore it ought never to be forgotten until repentance is 
awakened and reformation effected. We know the difficulties 
and improbabilities which lie in the way of these, especially 
of the latter, though, if repentance were adequate and genu- 
ine, reformation would quickly follow. If we can do no 
more, and if everything written on the subject in the present 
generation does no more than keep alive the sense of national 
sin in any consciences, or diffuse information amongst those 
who have the honour and weKare of Britain at heart, we shall 
not regard these efforts as made in vain. There is often a 
duty of mere testimony to be performed, when the tide of 
evil runs so strong as to mock every attempt at restraint. 
The Prophets of Israel had this duty to perform when their 
words seemed given to the wind; but the necessity of re- 
formation on which they insisted was proved, when their 
voices were silent, in the national baptisms of blood and fire 
by which the iniquity of Jacob was purged. When God 
wakes the voice, though it be in the "mldemess, He sooner 
or later gives hearers and results ; and God is with every 
voice that is raised in the cause of righteousness. Every 
one who sees the evil is bound to testify against it; and 
** whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear," the 
watchman delivers his own souL 

We readily grant that the opium trade is a difficulty as 
well as a sin ; b\it there is nothing strange in this. Every 
sin is a difficulty. No moralist worth hearing would tell us 
it is as easy to do right as to do wrong, except to those who 
have by practice established themselves in habits of right. 
The longer sin is indulged in, the harder it is to cast it off. 
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Individuals all know this, and nations prove it too. Nay, 
sin may become so dominant, that reformation is, humanly 
speaking, impossible. ** Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots ? Then may ye learn to do well 
who are accustomed to do evil." Are our statesmen and 
guardians of British honour prepared to maintain the opium 
trade on this ground, — to acknowledge that we are hope- 
lessly reprobate, — that the reason why they will not remove 
what their own consciences pronounce immoral is, that the 
love of evil is fixed and unalterable in themselves and in the 
people ? This would indeed be a startling announcement 
respecting the nation which confessedly owes its pre-emi- 
nence to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

But short of this impotence of moral death, while we 
recognise difficulty, we deny the impossibihty of reformation. 
It must be possible to do right. We have therefore only 
to know what is right to be entitled to insist, by every voice 
and influence at our command, that our representative rulers 
shall do it. We have not now to prove the right. Every 
person who knows the facts of the case has in his inmost 
heart the same opinion. Bather, it is not an opinion, but 
the voice of God within every man, more or less distinctly 
heard. To present a proof that it is wrong to tempt a 
nation to self-destruction, and to continue to press upon it 
the means to that deadly end, would be to insult our readers. 
And so, to tell them that the right in regard to our opium 
poHcy is to withdraw from this cause is to state a truism. 
Yet for some we know it is necessary to present that truism 
as we would a novelty. This course, then, is imperative, 
and it is practicable. Let every man who has enough 
Christianity or common sense to know that God's ** com- 
mands are not grievous " lift up his voice and deny the 
right of those whom his votes have helped to their places in 
Parliament to commit him and the nation at large to a 
continuance in sin. We say every man may reasonably do 
this, and ought to do it, even if he is not prepared to 
suggest to Government any theory of reformation. 

What! shall those who have been raised to the high 
places of Government because of their experience, their 
knowledge, their sagacity, refuse to do what is morally right, 
until every illiterate but honest man is prepared to show 
them the way ? 
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May no one distinguish between right and wrong, — the 
right which must be done and the wrong which must be 
avoided — but those who can hold the scales of expediency, 
or who have learnt to thread the mazes of finance ? We 
repudiate the idea, and cast upon our legislators and ad- 
ministrators the obhgation to reform, and to extricate the 
nation from that which must be a pohtical blunder because 
it is a crime. 

But even if we descend to the lower ground of apparent 
possibihties, and venture to consider what it properly be- 
longs to our rulers to determine, we shall be able to main- 
tain our csLUi^e. The one great difficulty which the British 
Government sees in the way of withdrawal from its con- 
nection with opium is that of finance. Unquestionably this 
presents a very formidable difficulty, though we cannot for 
an instant entertain the idea which is so prominent in the 
rare deliberations of statesmen on this subject, that the 
obhgation to alter our opium system is in inverse proportion 
to the financial difficulty which such alteration would in- 
volve. When an individual injures another he is hable on 
conviction to be mulcted in pecuniary damages, if he escapes 
severer punishment; and we do not see how nations in 
similar circumstances can expect to escape scot-free. The 
arbitration to which England very properly submitted the 
claims of the United States against her resulted in our 
disbursing a heavy sum for the ravages committed by the 
Alabama, If China has any case against us it must involve 
much heavier costs than that of America. We fear no British 
statesman would dare or be allowed to submit to the arbitration 
of any Power in the world the question of damages between 
us and China. If our opium system does not necessarily 
inflict any wrong, the reformers have no case, — let it con- 
tinue. But if it be otherwise — and every one knows it is 
otherwise — not only let it come to an end, but let us not, in 
aboHshing it, be over careful about the financial loss which 
moral restitution almost certainly and righteously involves. 

But, we shall be told, such a sacrifice is impossible. It 
would bring the finances of India to the verge, or beyond 
the verge, of bankruptcy. We submit that the case, when 
rightly looked at, presents no such danger. As long as the 
responsibihties of the opium system are regarded as resting 
only on India, the alternative might seem, on the surface, to 
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lie between continued wrong-doing and bankruptcy; but 
such a view leaves out of sight the most responsible party. 
History has shown us incontrovertibly that the Government 
and people of Great Britain have been impHcated in the 
irregularities of the opium trade from the beginning, and 
that the connivance of the mother country has passed 
through the successive stages of permission, approval, and 
adoption, until in the last and present state of things it is 
she who alone is responsible and capable of taking any steps 
towards amendment. If the British Government were to 
vote the abolition of the opium system, and leave India 
unaided to bear a heavy financial loss, they would justly be 
regarded as follow* ing the example of the criminal who, to 
save himself from penalties, turns Queen's evidence against 
his less guilty companions. Whatever the financial difficulty 
is. Great Britain is bound in honour to relieve India of it 
in great part. Even in matters of less obvious liability our 
country needs to be reminded what the world would expect 
from her. 

Not lon^ ago Mr. Fawcett remarked in the House of 
Commons that, ** at a club of which he was a member, an 
eminent Indian authority laid it down distinctly, that if 
anything wrong should happen in regard to finance in India, 
England, though not legally, would be morally bound to pay 
the interest of the Indian debt." * 

Whatever may be thought of the danger of this doctrine 
as receiv^d in India, while applied to the expense of opium 
reform, it need cause no alarm. There would be no pre- 
cedent in it to encourage laxity in the financial government 
of India : no reason held out by it to expect the support of 
the Imperial Treasury in the ordinary contingencies of 
Government. The opium trade is as exceptional as the slave 
trade, and too like it in its moral features and the argu- 
ments by which it is condemned ; and if England thought it 
right, and has ever since thought it was right, to give twenty 
millions sterling for the emancipation of slaves who were not 
State property, or even located, except in rare instances, on 
her shores, she ought to be equally ready to pay down twenty 
millions, if required, to wipe out as far as may be the evil 
system with which she has been connected for three-quarters 
of a century. 

* "Hansard's Debates," Eighth Series, vol. cciii. p. 1609. 
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As to the possibility of England doing this, it is scarcely 
necessary to offer proof. If it be a question of the powers 
of Government — a question of Imperial finance — Govern- 
ment can do wonderful things under the pressure of neces- 
sity and by skilful. hands. What was possible in 1816 must 
surely be possible in 1874. In the former year Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Baring (afterwards Lords Brougham 
and Ashburton) assailed the income-tax, and, after a cam- 
paign of six weeks, procured its abolition. By this change, 
from fourteen to fifteen millions were taken from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, two days later, felt compelled 
to abandon a war malt tax of three millions more on a 
notice of motion, and had then to revise his estimates and 
submit a new Budget to the House, framed on the fact that 
he had seventeen or eighteen millions less to reckon upon 
than he had calculated previously. 

On the other hand, the money needed for such a sacrifice 
is sometimes lost or wasted without a murmur. In his 
speech on the Budget of 1856-7, Mr. Gladstone pointed 
out the extravagance which had for some time characterised 
the Administration. He said: **From 1842 to 1853 you 
discharged your duty — your first duty — as stewards of the 
money of the people of England, by giving them an account 
which showed that, notwithstanding the growth of popu- 
lation, the extension of trade, and the creation of a mul- 
titude of new public services, they were yet served at no 
greater cost than was thrown upon them ten years before. 
What is the case now ? Why the Estimates of 1856-57, 
as compared with the expenditure of 1853, show an aug- 
mentation of £7,000,000. It is true that some deduction 
must be made from this amount ; . . . but, after striking off 
the charges connected with the collection of the revenue, 
you have yet a hard increase of upwards of £6,000,000 in 
the permanent expenditure of this country. ... In twelve 
years you have a growth of £234,000; in four years you 
have a growth of £7,000,000, . . . quite apart from the 
expenses of the war.'* 

It is not long since money saved by an economical Govern- 
ment had to melt away in the hands of their successors. 
The surplus in the Exchequer at the close of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Administration amounted to two-thirds of the annual 
opium revenue. Surely, here was an opportunity of re- 
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forming our opium policy, if the pillars of the Government 
* could have believed that the poverty and ruin of a century's 
trade in opium pressed as heavily upon the Chinese as the 
terrible malt tax on the rich brewers of England. 

We rejoiced that Mr. Disraeli, when Bengal was stricken 
with famine, generously recognised the duty of England 
to charge herself with a share of the burden which that 
calamity involved. ** When T heard those discussions,'* 
said the present Prime Minister, as to how this surplus 
was to be apportioned, " I could not help thinking that 
there were circumstances going on in this great Empire 
which perhaps ought to make us pause in our schemes of 
aggrandisement and division of the spoil, and turn to 
matters of a much more powerful character than our own 
comparatively miserable interests." 

Would that the desolations of our opium policy, of which 
the misery of China (though by no means the only example) 
is enough to command the active sympathies of all true 
philanthropists, could be seen in the same light as the 
lamine of Bengal ! Until the moral sense of our country is 
aroused to perceive that it is her duty, out of her revenues, 
to initiate the change which will put an end to this fell 
agency, we have little hope of any reformation worthy of the 
name. 

But we have yet to examine the difficulty which attaches 
to every theory for the abandonment of the present opium 
revenue. We reserve for later consideration the compari- 
son of the various plans which have been suggested. It is 
enough here that we allow that a change of system may 
mean a loss in the immediate revenue from opium. That 
loss must be met somehow, and here is the difficulty so much 
dwelt upon by our statesmen. No assistance from England, 
even if she fully did her duty in the opium reformation, 
would restore equilibrium to the finances of India ; and a 
constant deficiency of milhons would be a calamity so serious 
as to be scarcely compatible with our continued Government 
of the country. Is such a calamity the inevitable result of 
meddling with the established monoply ? We think not at 
all, and we shall proceed to give our reasons for this 
opinion. 

In the first place, we charge the present opium system 
with occasioning a serious depression of British trade in the 
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East ; and if this is the case, its removal, while it would 
involve, on the one hand, the sacrifice of immediate 
revenue, would, on the other hand, be followed by a recovery 
of trade, and so by a recovery of the finances of Government. 

That our trade with China has been of very slow growth is 
well known. We extract from the Parliamentary Papers 
some illustrations of this fact : — 

** In 1834, the year of the entrance of the British public 
on commercial intercourse with China, the declared value of 
British produce and manufactures imported by the latter 
country was £845,192. Although the two following years a 
considerable increase was effected by the enterprise of many 
new traders, in 1837 the total value fell to £678,375. After 
the war, which resulted in the cession of Hong Kong and the 
opening of four new ports, the imports in all ports, exclusive 
of Hong Kong, amounted to £719,693, and including our 
new possession, to double that amount, viz., £1,456,180. 
This, as we have seen, was a paltry result compared with 
the expectations of British manufacturers ; but although 
in most years there was a gradual increase, in 1848, the 
total fell below that of 1843, being only £1,445,959, while in 
1854 it was no more than £1,000,716, and in 1855, £1,277,944. 
Respecting the first years of the open trade with China, Mr. 
Fry observed that, from 1803 to 1808, the export of woollens 
alone from India to China averaged a greater amount than 
the total of British manufactures from 1834 to 1838." * 

It is true the imports of our home produce into China, 
have risen to a much higher figure since the last war 
amounting in 1872 to £6,624,511 (while in two previous 
years it was slightly higher) ; but in order to judge whether 
this is such an increase as might be expected, we must 
consider a number of circumstances bearing upon the success 
of trade with China. On the one hand there is the jealousy, 
and consequent exclusiveness, of the Chinese Government, 
which has restricted the commercial advances of other States. 
There is also the fact that China is a poor country, of which, 
according to Sir John Davis, the very most is made for the 
support of its vast population ; t while the various latitudes 

* Fry's ** Facts and Evidences of the Opiran Trade,*' p. 46. 

t We observe, however, that this evidence is contradicted by that of 
Dr. Thin (in '* The Tientsin Massacre"), who speaks of much culturable 
land lying waste in China. 
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covered by its great area enable it to be, as almost no other 
country, self-supporting, the produce of one province being 
exchanged for that of another, so that foreign trade is in a 
manner unnecessary. On the other hand we have the 
evidence of competent witnesses that the Chinese are 
naturally a trafficking people ; that from this characteristic 
they have the title, in neighbouring countries, of the ** Ants 
of the East." Their magnificent sea-board is itself enough 
to overcome any national prejudices against maritime trade, 
and there is reason to fear that the exclusiveness of which 
our countrymen have complained so much is in no small 
degree the result of a policy owing its origin, or at least its 
maintenance, to the violence which the rulers of China 
observed to distinguish the traders of the West. We know 
no political course which could i](iore naturally result from a 
combination of pride and fear than that which has hampered 
our commercial relations with China. 

But notwithstanding this attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the vexatious hindrances which it promotes, there 
have been counter-balancing advantages of trade superior to 
those afforded by any other country. Of this the Edinburgh 
Review said, as long ago as 1838 : ** She has a lower and more 
liberal tariff in import and export dues than any Western 
State can boast of. A full participation in the coasting trade 
has been allowed — a step greatly in advance of European 
legislation.'* Testimony similar to this was borne by Earl 
Grey, in the House of Lords,* and by Mr. Cobden, in the 
House of Commons. The latter observed : ** I only wish that 
we had, not five ports, but one port, in France, Austria, or 
Eussia, where we should have the same low tariff as we. now 
have in China ; there is not a country on the face of the 
earth where trade is carried on with greater facihty than in 
China.'* t 

At the present day Great Britain has access by successive 
treaties to twenty-one ports in the Chinese Empire, in ad- 
dition to the possession of Hong Kong. Moreover, of the 
entire foreign trade of this maritime country, inhabited by a 
population of some 400,000,000, 86 per cent, is carried on 
with Great Britain and her colonies. I 

Yet in 1872 China ranked as ninth among the States 

• «« Hansard's Debates," War with China, February 26, 1867, p. 2040. 
t Ibid. p. 1411. { *' Statesman's Year Book," 1874, p. 641. 
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importiDg the produce of Britain, and in 1878 she fell to the 
thirteenth place. * 

We are now in a position to ask whether the amount of 
British produce imported into China represents a satisfactory 
cor iition of trade. If to the above considerations we add 
that of the increase of British commerce in all other directions 
— ^the aggregate tonnage of British shipping entered and 
cleared with cargoes in the United Kingdom being, in 1873, 
25,714,276, against 5,646,884 in 1848, and the total value of 
British exports in 1872 being 256^ miUions, of which 6J 
millions went to China — we think we may fairly conclude 
that the slow progress and frequent retrogression of the 
trade with Chma is at least in part occasioned by the 
operation of some other and more powerful hindrance than 
those we have already recognised. If such a hindrance be 
acknowledged, it can be nothing else than the opium trade. 

On the prospects of development in the China trade, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock reported as follows : ** It is a trade with 
a constant tendency to increase, and, as the delegates of the 
Chamber of Commerce {i.e., of Shanghae) clearly show, at 
the average annual rate of 8^ millions in British manufactured 
goods alone. As a market for the produce of our looms and 
manufacturing industry generally, China ranks very low. 
Its people are poor consumers, &c. But under other 
auspices and more favourable conditions, neither of which 
seem altogether hopeless, the Chinese Empire might, within 
the next twenty years, offer a vast field of commercial activity, 
and would soon lead to a consumption of manufactured goods 
ten times as large as any at present existing." 

These last words, although not spoken with reference to 
the opium trade, are at least as applicable to it as they are 
to the propriety of increasing the number of British Con- 
sulates in China. The extent of foreign trade in China 
depends far more upon the Government than upon the 
people. A Government well affected towards Great Britain 
could speedily cause the realisation of Sir Rutherford Alcock's 
hopes, t On this point the same authority gave the following 
evidence before the Committee of 1871 : "As regards the 
bearing of the opium trade upon the Government of China, 

• " Statesmen's Year Book,'* p. xliii. 

t This is very strongly asserted in a letter from Mr. Brace to Lord 
John Bussell, dated April 7, 1860. 

11 
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if I had been enabled during the recent revision of the treaty 
to hold out any distinct promise or assurance to them that, 
both as regarded missionaries and opium, which are their two 
great grievances, something should be done, more or less 
restrictive, that would meet their wishes, I believe that I 
might have got any facilities for our trade that I had chosen 
to demand. My great difficulty was that I could offer them 
nothing in either direction.*** 

We cannot, indeed, speak of our opium policy as the only 
cause of the offensive attitude towards us which has so long 
characterised the Chinese Government, in the absence of any 
urgent need of our help or fear of our vengeance. Men of 
great experience and proved judgment have come to the con- 
clusion that ** the Government of China is hopeless."! But 
what has brought it to this hopeless state of mingled obsti- 
nacy, treachery, suspicion, and weakness ? Can any one 
reasonably say that the opium trade, with its lessons of force 
and fraud, its horrible war (if we say not wars), its trade 
privileges wrung by force from a people whom it had impo- 
verished, debased, and all but disorganised, has had nothing 
to do with the melancholy consummation? 

We know that, whatever has been the connivance of 
provincial Mandarins and the complicity of the Chinese 
people in the opium trade, the Imperial Government not 
only steadily disapproved and condemned it until it yielded 
the point of legalisation in 1860, but it has repeatedly 
suspended the regular trade in order to compel the with- 
drawal of the opium vessels, with a sacrifice of its own 
interests as well as ours. On this the Friend of India 
justly observed : ** The Chinese Government must have 
great evidence of the opium evil before it when it is willing 
to sacrifice the best portion of its magnificent foreign trade;" J 
and, again, in respect to the attempt to cut off the English 
for ever from trade with China, the same journal observed : 
** The edict of perpetual exclusion, . . . which Lin has 
prevailed on the Emperor to issue, is, when considered in 
connection with the vast sacrifice it involves, one of the 

• Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 6728. 

t The words of Dr. Legge (private letter). Dr. Thin conveys the 
same impression, and the present Bishop of Victoria has informed ns 
that the Beform party, supposed to be headed by Prince Eung, exists in 
imagination only. 

} Friend of India, February 13, 1840. 
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most extraordinary acts which any Government in ancient 
or modem times, civilised or uncivilised, has ever per- 
formed.'* * 

It is true that certain merchants have, in evidence before 
committees of the House of Commons, expressed their 
opinion, as founded on experience, that the trade in opium 
acted as an introduction to other branches of British com- 
merce, an argument justly ridiculed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
when he described " a nation which becomes a wholesale 
druggist administering poison to another nation, and calling 
this process the opening up of China.'^t The weight of 
evidence on the other side is overwhelming. We remember 
how Captain ElHot described the opium smuggling as 
•* intensely mischievous to every branch of the trade," this 
being only one among many condemnatory utterances on his 
part; and how the Taoutae of Shanghae told Mr. K. M. 
Martin : ** Cease to send us so much opium, and we shall be 
enabled to take your manufactures."! A China merchant 
also, in 1847, gave the following evidence respecting the 
influence of the opium trade : ** It is a grievance pressing 
upon China to such an extent that it may in the end oblige 
them, contrary even to their will, to break off the intercourse, 
in order to stop it ; for it is reducing them comparatively to 
a powerless state as regards their circulation." § 

Another kind of injury done to the general trade by opium 
was pointed out by G. Moffat, Esq., a member of the Com- 
mittee of 1847, who gave it as his opinion that the exports 
of opium from India, making the balance of trade to be 
very much against the Chinese, resulted in their " demanding 
and obtaining a very high price for their teas, which the 
importers into China of English produce are compelled to 
take in payment." " To the unprofitable results of these 
purchases," said this witness, **I attribute the recent falling 
off in the imports to China. "|| 

The authority of the Chinese High Commissioner Lin, in 
whose sincerity even opium merchants believed, will close 
our evidence on this head. ** Supposing," said he, ** that you 

• Friend of India, March 26, 1840. 
t *' Hansard's Debates," Third Series, vol. cci. 

\ Committee on Commercial Belations with China, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1847. Vol. v. No. 3923. 

§ Ibid. No. 333. \\ Ibid. No. 1123. 
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cut ojff and cast away your traffic in the single article of 
opium, then tlie other business which you will do will be 
much increased. You will thereon reap your threefold profit 
comfortably, and you may, as previously, go on acquiring 
wealth in abundance ; thus neither violating the laws, nor 
laying up store for after misery. What happiness, what 
dehght, will be yours ! But if, on the other hand, you will 
persist in carrying on the opium trade, then such a course of 
conduct must infallibly lead to the cutting off of your general 
trade."* 

From the foregoing and similar testimonies we conclude 
that the opium system has continually operated as a serious 
check upon the general trade of Great Britain with China, 
in at least three ways : Firstly, by occasioning the continu- 
ance of a hostile feeling towards us on the part of the 
Government, a feeling which results not only in occasional 
acts of violence, but also in the opposition of the dead weight 
of Chinese conservatism to all our commercial projects; 
secondly, by inducing the Chinese to spend on opium (a 
considerable part of which is consumed by their poor classes) 
the money which might, and in some degree would, otherwise 
be devoted to the purchase of our manufactures ; and, thirdly, 
by enhancing the price of those articles, especially tea, which 
we import from China. 

These effects, it will be observed, are as naturally connected 
with a legalised opium trade as they were with the trade 
which was illegitimate. If the foregoing conclusions are 
correct, it becomes matter of certainty that our opium 
revenue is to a very large extent an illusion. It is a revenue 
gained by the Government at the expense of trade lost to 
British subjects; and not only so, but lost in no distant 
sense to the Government also. A wise Government ought 
to see its own profit to be identical with that of its subjects. 
The increase of trade is the increase not only of the wealth 
and prosperity and contentment of the people, but also of 
their abUity and will to bear taxation. We have had noble 
examples of this financial wisdom of late years. In 1866 the 
Government sacrificed three millions of annual revenue by 
the reduction of the tea duties, for the sake of liberating and 
stimulating that legitimate trade ; and this was only a single 
illustration of that enlightened financial policy, initiated 

* Fry'8 ** Facts and Evidences of the Opium Trade,*' p. 65. 
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thirty- three years ago, by which Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues at once liberated British commerce and restored the 
finances of the country after years of successive and 
alarming deficiency. 

It is true this is rather an Imperial than an Indian view 
of the opium question ; but if our remarks had no bearing 
upon India, which is far from being the case, we might insist 
that British statesmen have no right to impoverish the 
manufacturing classes of England for the sake of supplying 
the Indian Government with revenue. We believe, therefore, 
that the dissociation of the Government from the opium 
trade, wisely effected, would remove a disturbing and 
hindering element in our trade with China, and tend power- 
fully to the extension of our commerce with that country. 
We have thus to confirm an opinion delivered in the very 
earliest days of the opium trade by Sir Philip Francis, who, 
in a letter, dated **Fort William, January 22, 1776," wrote: 
** The monopoly of this article is highJy prejudicial to the 
trade of Bengal, nor have we a right to reckon the whole 
revenue arising from it as clearly gained to the Company." 
We judge, therefore, that as the income arising from opium is 
far from being pure gain, so the sacrifice of it cannot reason- 
ably be regarded as unmitigated loss. 

We observe in the next place that the land devoted to the 
cultivation of the poppy in India might be otherwise so 
applied as to produce results which would bear comparison 
with the opium harvest in advantages to the Government and 
the country. We cannot, on this point, take the ground 
occupied by some, who insist that reformation in our opium 
system is as necessary because of its tyrannous working in 
India as because of the malpractices it occasions in China. 

It has been frequently stated that the opium-growing ryots 
cultivated the poppy under compulsion. Of such tyranny there 
was but too much evidence in past times, and we fear that 
within the memory of Indian officers yet living, the same 
species of oppression has been practised; yet we cannot 
regard it as proved that the opium system inflicts any evil on 
the ryots who are employed under it, so as to reduce them to 
a condition lower than that of their feUows in India. There 
are features, inseparable from a system of monopoly, which 
involve some degree of petty tyranny, and the laws for the 
protection of Government interest in opium are certainly of a 
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character to justify alarm in those who concern themselves 
about the liberties of the Hindoo ryots ;* but we have not 
met with sufficient evidence to lead us to the conclusion that 
this ugly and formidable machine of Government has of late 
years occasioned any general grievance to the cultivators of 
the poppy in Bengal. On the whole, it even seems that the 
opium ryots are benefited rather than otherwise by their 
connection with Government. Not only are they paid what 
has seemed to them or their fathers a fair price for the 
produce of their land, but they are allowed to make what they 
can out of ihe crop when the juice has been delivered. The 
stubble is fodder for cattle and the seeds have a value in the 
oil trade, and everything can be sold, even to the petals. 

The great attraction of poppy cultivation to the Bindoo is 
the payment in advance. This keeps him out of the power of 
the zemindar, or native landowner, and makes him dependent 
on the British Government instead. 

Sir Cecil Beadon, being asked by the Select Committee on 
East India Finance ** whether he had heard it said that the 
great rise in wealth and prosperity, and the increase in the 
assessment, of the district of Goruckpore, has been very 
mainly owing to the great cultivation of opium there and the 
large sums always lying out in advances,*' replied: ** Yes ; and 
that is the case with all the districts where opium is grown.' *t 

Mr. F. W. Prideaux, assistant to the Examiner of Indian 
Correspondence, gave similar evidence. ** The cultivation," he 
said, ** is considered very profitable to the cultivators. When 
the Company have found it necessary to reduce the cultiva- 
tion, and have ordered it to be discontinued in particular 
districts, it has produced great dissatisfaction.**! We have 
privately consulted other gentlemen who have spent the 
greater part of their lives in Northern India, and we are 
bound to acknowledge that their testimony, which it is 
unnecessary to give more fully here, is confirmatory of 
that which we have just recorded. 

We are not equally satisfied of the groundlessness of the 
charge that the cultivation of opium has had something to do 
with the famines which have desolated Northern and Central 

* See General Alexander's pamphlet, *' First Letter to Lord Shaftes- 
bury," pp. 5-8. 

f Keports, East India Finance, 1871. No. 3307. 
J Parliamentary Papers, 1847. Vol. v. No. 4692. 
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India at such terribly short intervals. A medical corres- 
pondent of the Bombay Guardian brought forward this charge 
a few years ago with much show of reason, and a correspond- 
ent, of long Indian experience, writes to us regarding the 
editor of that paper — an earnest and intelligent missionary 
and an esteemed friend of our own : ** He first drew attention 
to the connection between our periodical famines and the 
forced cultivation of opium by Government on much of the 
richest land, owing to which, a chronic scarcity of food is 
occasioned, quickly merged into famine prices through the 
well-known chicanery of capitahsts — ^native Baniahs." We 
are not by this quotation adopting the expression, ** the 
forced cultivation by Government,** although we understand 
our correspondent to use it only in reference to the pressure 
of persuasion undeniably put by Government and its agents 
upon the ryots when it is desired to increase the opium 
harvest, to induce them to grow the poppy in preference to 
other crops. The same writer believes that ** those acquainted 
with the working of our poHtical machine in India could 
easily make the Government answerable for every famine, at 
least since our possession of the entire country ,-^that is, since 
1868.*' 

This is very strong language, but we fear it is not without 
some support of truth. We must, however, set over against 
these assertions the counter- statements of men of great 
weight in Indian affairs. Of these, Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, 
whose opinion we had asked respecting the supposed 
connection of opium and famine, repUed : ** 1 cannot see any 
such connection in the districts to which the opium cultiva- 
tion is Umited ; " and, again : ** There are no famines in the 
Benares division.** We rather think, however, that this 
evidence does not touch the point at issue, having reference 
only to the immunity from famine of the districts in which 
opium is actually produced. The Government suppHes are a 
sufficient defence against such a calamity in these districts, 
and even in a failure of the poppy, we understand the 
Government bears some considerable part of the loss, so that 
this event is never ruinous to the opium cultivators. But 
when we consider the opium fields as part of the land which 
would naturally produce the food stuffs of the whole of 
Bengal ; when we observe that 660,000 acres of the very 
best of this land are withdrawn from their natural use, and that 
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famines are of such frequent occurrence as to be regarded by 
some as the inevitable curse of Northern India ; we cannot 
be surprised if any one joins these two facts together, and 
regards the first as in some degree the cause of the second. 

No doubt the Government of India can rebut this charge 
with a good show of reason. It can argue that it is possible 
to devote too much land to the production of food stuffs. An 
intelligent American — Mr. Alexander Delmar — ^lately charged 
the civilised world, especially his own countrymen, with this 
very error.''' 

The great difficulty in India, Lord Lawrence informs us, is 
to obtain remunerative crops. A clergymant from Bengal 
says he has ** known wheat so cheap in Central India that it 
scarcely paid the farmer to take it to the market," and the 
usual export of rice from Bengal shows that in ordinary years 
the country produces more than enough for its inhabitants. 
Yet the fact remains that, within the last eight years, one 
region of India, that of Behar — ** the very home of the 
poppy " — has been visited with three terrible famines. 

Dr. George Smith, though having no apparent anxiety to 
connect the opium systems with famines, in reply to the 
question whether the poppy displaced grain crops, said (as 
one of two examples) : ** In Malwa, when the people of 
Northern Eajputana streamed down to avoid the famine, 
they found no food, because Malwa is a food-importing 
district, being so largely devoted to the poppy; and thou- 
sands perished from starvation along the high road on their 
return to their own district. This has occurred in Western 
India in the case of every great famine.* 'J 

The same witness referred to the recent extension of the 
poppy to new fields in the North- West Provinces and Oude, in 
order to compete by larger quantity and lower price with the 
opium of China, as calling forth ** serious complaints from 
some of the high officials, who are opposed to the extension 
as interfering with food crops and the contentment of the 
people." And again, he said : ** If Malwa had grown its own 
food, instead of importing it, thousands of lives would have 
been saved." This last remark confirms the evidence of Dr. 
Wilson, of Bombay, who said : ** When I passed through 
Eajputana, particularly looking at the opium fields, and more 

• Times, October 15, 1873. + Eev. E. C. Stuart, C.M.S. 

{ Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 5103. 
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especially when I came into Central India, I became very 
much afraid of the fate of the cereals. . . , In regard to the 
supply of cereals, the provinces of Rajputana are altogether 
uncertain. ... I became, therefore, very much afraid of 
the consequences of any famine in the matter of obtaining 
the supplies that might be needful, and my fears were very 
much realised in connection with the late famine that took 
place in Rajputana."*. 

It does seem to us that, until the recurrence of these 
calamities is stayed, it is inconsistent with the paternal 
character of a true Government to allow so vast a portion of 
the land adapted for the supply of food to be diverted to 
another purpose for the sake of mere revenue. The first duty 
of Government is to protect the lives of the people ; and if, 
through the uncertainty of climate or any other cause, a 
sufficiency cannot be reckoned on without devoting to that 
object a much greater area than would suffice in years of 
ordinary fertility, the excessive provision should not be 
grudged. It should be looked at as a necessity, and Govern- 
ment should be content with exporting the surplus until it 
has found some other means for averting the recurrence of 
scarcity, or, as an alternative, the ancient habit of the 
country of storing up grain against the possible wants of the 
future t should be resorted to, until famines may be reason- 
ably regarded as things of the past. 

It is true that other products may be objected to on the 
same ground. The native papers, a correspondent informs 
us, not long ago pointed to the fact that the cultivation 
of jute, so greatly and suddenly extended, was largely sup- 
planting that of rice, and the Correspondent of the Times 
observed in 1869 : ** With the present population and the 
fickleness of the annual rains it is impossible for India to 
export more cotton than she did in 1864-65, at the risk of a 
famine on the western coast. That famine was prevented 
only by the eastern districts sending Bombay those stores of 
food for want of which Orissa suffered so severely in the 
following year. "J 

Here is a positive assertion that the terrible Orissa famine 

* Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 7526. 

t There is a description in the TimeSf February 13, 1874, of a store- 
house built for this purpose at Bankipore, about i.n. 1800, expressing a 
half-formed intention of the Govemment, as it was made without an 
entrance and never used. { Times , August 4, 1869. 
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of 1866 was caused by over-production of cotton. A remark 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan's in 1873 seems to aifford confirma- 
tion to this view. He said : ** At this present time the 
artificial extension of industrial crops, under the strong 
pressure habitually applied to our Indian Administration by 
Manchester, is bringing about an artificial famine, which, if 
it once sets in, cannot be relieved from abroad. So vast a 
population, scattered over the recesses of a great continent, 
cannot be relieved from abroad.'** 

Whatever truth there is in these remarks may be applied to 
opium as well as to cotton, with the additional force derived 
from a comparison of the two products, one most necessary 
and useful, the other without a rival as the bane of the world. 

But, in truth, the means to prevent the recurrence of 
famines in India is well known, and the interests of opium 
stand in the way of their realisation. The Correspondent of 
the Times, writing from one of the famine - stricken 
districts, observed : + " The poppy crop looks well. . . . The 
pity is that an area unusually large is taken away from food 
production, and that the bulk of the irrigation goes to opium.^* J 

These last words contain a most serious charge against 
those responsible for our opium policy. Scarcity can only 
be guarded against by irrigation, but that is a perfectly 
successful means of saving the natives of India from its 
ravages. Great works of irrigation have been executed with 
much result. In 1860 the population of the North- West 
Provinces was saved by these means from sufferings which 
there was every reason to believe would otherwise have 
equalled those in which 1,200,000 Kajpoots perished by 
hunger or supervening disease. The irrigation policy made 
possible by the peace-making, and therefore economical, 
administration of Lord Lawrence has been carried on by 
three successive Governors-General, yet enough is not done, 
as the recent famine awfully testifies, and the check is in 
finance. Money for such vast works is limited ; and " the 
bulk of the irrigation goes to opium.* *§ 

* East India Finance, Beport 1873. No. 933. 

t February 2, 1874. J The italics are onrs. 

§ Again, in the TimeSy January 26, 1874, we have these words : 
" In irrigated Shahabad, as in the irrigated portion of Sarun, the poppv, 
alas! gets the chief benefit, and the cultivators have been promised 
double allowances this month. On the other hand, it is in that district 
that prices are rising." 
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Of late years a school of heartless calculators has arisen, 
who object to the outlay in irrigation as costing more than 
the expense in which famines, left to their natural recurrence, 
would involve the Government. There is something very 
horrible in such a representation of British interests, but it 
is not more immoral than it is financially unsound. The 
Pall Mall Gazette,"^ considering the theory of these bloodless 
arithmeticians, observes how they leave out of calculation 
some of the losses entailed by famine. Thus one result of the 
distress of 1866 in Orissa was that, the thirty years' leases 
faUing in at that very time, the old rent poll had to be 
renewed, in place of a new one, which would have legiti- 
mately brought to Government an increase of £25,000 a year. 
Moreover, the remission of revenue due, which becomes a 
necessity at such times, involves large pecuniary sacrifice. 
A missionary of North India, writing at the time of the 
dearth in Orissa, said : ** This alone will involve a loss of 
^6200,000. . . . Two-thirds of the land in many parts of 
Orissa is now a barren waste, because there is no one to 
dress it. Though the dearth should soon disappear, and the 
drought not again speedily return, yet death has inflicted a 
blow from which the country will not recover for many years, 
and in vain will Government look to the zemindars for the 
land tax where there are no people to cultivate the soil."t 

We have observed that, for the reason aforesaid, the British 
Kesident in Nepaul remitted a third of the revenue in 
1874, and the same course must of necessity be taken in 
every severe scarcity. The loss to the Government in other 
ways is thus pointed out in a sentence by the Correspondent 
of the Times. Kef erring to the famine of 1868-69, he says : 
" The effect of the famine is still felt. No peasant will buy 
dutiable articles, or will be able to buy till next February 
assures him of a good harvest and replenished stock. He 
has to pay too heavily for his food. Thus trade, salt, excise, 
the Mint, even the Post Office and Telegraph and the Income 
Tax are all affected." J 

Whatever induces such calamities as these, or hinders their 
prevention, deserves the severest condemnation aHke of 
philanthropists and politicians ; and we cannot but believe 
that the opium pohcy of British India, for the reasons which 

* February 10, 1874. f Mr. Thos. Evans, Allahabad. 

} Time*, March 1, 1870. 
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we have given above, is open to such censure. It is worthy 
of observation that in the mind of the Chinese there is a 
connection recognised between opium cultivation and famine. 
The Mandarins, who connived at the opium trade, have 
frequently argued that any severe exercise of power against 
it would result in an inland production of the drug in the 
insubordinate and disaffected provinces, which would be 
followed by famine. And that they were not using a foolish 
argument to excuse their own complicity in the contraband 
trade appears from this, that British pohticians and others 
in China have adopted the same theory. Thus Mr. Consul 
Lay wrote to Sir Henry Pottinger, April 1, 1844 : ** The 
high authorities see that any measures against it are not 
only futile, but, while they increase the evil itself, lead to 
others of a far more serious character. If, for example, 
the introduction of this drug could be stopped, . . . the 
consequence would be that the peasants of Yunnan would 
soon cultivate the poppy so extensively as to supply the 
demand with an article but little, if at all, inferior to the 
foreign ; . . . large districts which now yield the staff of life 
would be diverted from their usual and beneficial course of 
tillage. A famine would ensue as a matter of course, and 
draw along with it tumultuary agitation, pillage, and blood- 
shed."* 

So Mr. T. T. Cooper said in 1871 : ** If we allowed the 
native drug to compete with the Indian drug and find a 
valuable market, then the Western Chinese might grow opium 
at the expense of their rice crop, for sale, and in that case 
the misery would be such that you cannot contemplate the 
results of such a step. The poverty of the people would 
become horrible.'*! 

We may also venture to ask whether, if the British 
Government had not been fascinated with the gains of opium, 
the cultivation of cotton would have been delayed so long ? 
In 1869 £20,000,000 worth of cotton was exported from 
India ; during the cotton famine the value of the export was 
£30,000,000. In his statement on Indian Finance, in 1870, 
Mr. Grant Duff remarked, "It is gratifying to observe that 
India last year actually sent nearly as much cotton to our 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1857. Vol. xliii. p. 98. 
t Beport, East India Finance, 1871. No. 6582. 
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shores as the United States and Brazil put together. What 
would have been said if any one had prophesied that in 
I860?*** 

But this might have been the case in 1860, and we believe 
something like it would have been the case but for the 
occupation of the soil and the minds of politicians with the 
accursed opium. And if opium kept cotton out of India, 
and kept England dependent upon American supplies until 
those supplies failed and plunged Lancashire into the 
horrors of famine, here is another heavy bill to be charged 
against the supporters of the opium poHcy. 

The insecurity of our opium trade affords, we think, an 
unanswerable argument why British statesmen should take 
steps for at least a gradual substitution of some safer means 
of revenue. It is not the vicissitudes of weather only (cap- 
able as these are of destroying the crop of 10,000 chests in a 
single night) which renders the poppy an uncertain means 
of income; the influence of events in other countries is 
recognised by keen and interested inquirers as threatening 
to put an end, perhaps even suddenly, to the opium revenue 
of British India. There is, however, much diversity of 
opinion among high authorities on this subject. Mr. Laing, 
late financial member of the supreme Government of India, 
has expressed his confidence in the stability of the opium 
revenue within even the last few years. Thus, in 1869, he 
wrote : ** When I left India I pledged myself to two proposi- 
tions ; ** one of these was, ** that the revenue from opium, 
though subject to fluctuations 6rom year to year, was, if we 
take the average of successive periods of three or four years, 
as reliable and progressive a source of income as that derived 
in this country from gin or whisky ;*'t and later still (in 
May 1870), Mr. Laing was of the same opinion, ** that it was 
as secure a source of income as any other, but on one con- 
dition, viz., that the supply should be kept large and the 
price moderate." We shall have to consider the force of 
this qualification afterwards. This experienced and success- 
ful financier is not alone in his opinion. On the other hand, 
in 1874, the Government of India generally, and its Finance 
Minister, Sir Eichard Temple, in particular, took the opposite 
view, and regarded the prospects of the opium revenue as 

* " Hansard's Debates," Third Series, cciii. p. 1618. 
t Times, March 13, 1869. 
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very uncertain, and its position in the China market as 
highly critical. 

The last few years have seen a serious increase of danger 
which threatens the opium revenue. That danger, as is well 
known, arises mostly from the spread of the poppy in China. 
We have shown in an earlier chapter that opium has been 
cultivated for many years in China, in spite of Imperial 
edicts, and that, since our last war resulted in the legalisation 
of the opium trade, it has been spreading to such an extent 
as to cover a great part of the country. This effect of our 
constraining the Chinese Government to remove the ban 
from opium was pointed out as long ago as 1847, by Captain 
Balfour, British Consul at Shanghae, who said : ** The loss 
would be immense so far as the revenue of India is 
concerned.'** 

More recently the same opinion was expressed by M. Hue, 
who said the Chinese would ** soon cultivate the poppy on a 
large scale, and make at home all the opium necessary for 
their consumption. The EngUsh,'* he said, ** cannot possibly 
offer an equally good article at the same price, and when the 
fashion at present in their favour shall have altered, they will 
no longer be able to sustain the competition. When that 
happens, British India will experience a terrible blow, that 
may possibly even be felt in the Enghsh metropolis.**! 

These predictions have, during a good many years, appeared 
to be falsified by facts, but they have been slowly approach- 
ing fulfilment, in spite of considerable hindrances which have 
quite recently been taken out of the way. 

The opinion of Sir Eutherford Alcock must carry much 
weight in regard to such a question as this. In the end of 
the year 1868 he directed his attention to the growth of 
opium in China, at the request of British opium merchants, 
who were alarmed at the progress of the cultivation, and at 
the retrograde movement of the Indian trade, during the 
preceding three or four years.j Sir Eutherford sought 
information from the different British Consuls, the result of 
which formed in his mind the opinion expressed in a despatch 
to Lord Stanley early in 1869. ** There is no doubt,** he 
said in that document, " that the tendency of this wide-spread 
cultivation of opium on the soil of China is to diminish the 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1847. Vol. v. No. 4453. 

t ** The Chinese Empire," vol. L p. 31. 

i Eeport, East India Finance, 1871. No. 6693. 
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demand for the Indian drug." And again, yet more strongly, 
** It cannot be doubted that such a result must follow/' 

But in order to estimate the danger arising from the opium 
of China, we must take into consideration some circumstances 
usually forgotten. For the Chinese, by a home-grown opium 
to drive the Indian Government out of the market, they must 
supply not only a vast, but a rapidly increasing demand. They 
may be gaining upon this with enormous strides, and yet the 
British Government be quite unaware of the progress, be- 
cause China still continues to take her 90,000 chests from 
Bengal and Bombay ; but when the increase of cultivation 
has overtaken the increase of demand by the continuance of 
the same progress, the foreign supply must begin to be cut 
off, except the preference for the Indian drug be sufficiently 
strong to keep their old customers for the foreign merchants, 
in spite of the high price of their opium. The difference in 
price, however, is as 100 to 40 ; so that the preference must 
be very strong indeed to make the Chinese consumer willing 
to pay for the opium from abroad. We have observed that 
Mr. Laing's confidence in the security of the opium revenue 
is grounded on the supposition that we shall increase our 
cultivation and loiver our price. 

But if our financiers acknowledge that it is necessary to 
compete m price with the opium of China, it seems to us the 
ground of their confidence is gone. We may lower the price of 
opium so that it brings no more to the revenue than ginseng 
or cotton (in which case we think almost no one would 
advocate the continuance of the present cultivation), and we 
do not see how we can compete with China opium without 
just this result. Nay, further, it seems to us incredible that 
the Indian manufacturer, whether Government or licensed 
trader, will be able, when a recognised competition has set in, 
to undersell the Chinese merchants, who grow the drug at the 
doors of their customers, after the heavy expenses of inland 
transit, insurance, freight, and delivery. 

There are other points to be mentioned in favour of 
Chinese opium. The pacification of the south-western parts 
of China must affect favourably this as well as all other agricul- 
tural interests, while the destruction of the Mohammedan 
kingdom of Yunnan, within the last few years, has removed 
an authority known to be more inimical to the growth and 
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use of the drug than the provincial Government of the 
Empire. 

Further, it is a mistake to think that we have the entire 
population of China through which to run a race with 
native opium merchants. Our influence and our trade in the 
western provinces are nil. It is true that before the rise of 
the Mohammedan power in Yunnan we had a trade with South- 
western China, through Burmah, of about the annual value 
of three-quarters of a million sterling, and that in the last 
treaty with the King of Burmah, the British Government 
stipulated for the passage of opium that way(the Mohammedan 
obstruction with its cognate influences being now removed) 
without such a duty as would check the trade. Mr. T. T. 
Cooper, who has travelled much in this part of China, told 
the Select Committee of 1871 : ** The Indian drug never 
goes to the West of China ; the people of the West of China 
will not smoke the Indian drug.*** Hence, if the tradition as 
to the Indian origin of the opium habit in Szechuen is true, 
the native drug, poor in comparison as it is said to be with 
that of Yunnan, and still more with the perfected article of 
Bengal, has displaced the latter in the taste of the people. On 
this point Sir Eutherford Alcock said : ** It appears that the 
native drug is not only far less costly than the Indian, . . . 
but greatly preferred by the Chinese (i.«., of Szechuen), for 
the same reason that they prefer their own tobacco leaf, as 
less potent in its effects, and consequently, in all probability, 
much less injurious.**! 

Mr. Cooper teUs a story of a Nepaulese Ambassador, whom 
he met going to the Court of Pekin with about 1600 horses 
allowed him by his Government, many of which were loaded 
with opium, which he brought as a speculation to South- 
West China, but although he offered the opium at one-third 
of the cost of the native drug he could not dispose of a single 
chest.J 

It is true the Eastern provinces yet offer a wide field for 
the diffusion of the opium of India, and the settlement of the 
country, and its deliverance from the Taeping rebels, who 
were determined enemies of opium, must tend to the increase 
of the trade with Bengal. This cause, probably, had much 
to do with the surprise so pleasantly experienced by Indian 

* Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 6461. 
t Ibid. No. 6693. } Ibid. No. 6491-92. 
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statesmen in 1870, when the opium of Bengal met with a 
greater demand and realised a higher price than any one had 
expected ; but this instance of fluctuation, favourable to the 
Indian revenue, affords slender ground for confidence, both 
for the reasons we have stated and for others we have yet to 
mention. 

Perhaps the most important of these is the alleged altera- 
tion of the Home policy of the Chinese Government with 
respect to opium. On this we have the evidence of SirEuther- 
ford Alcock and Sir F. J. Halliday. The former said : 

** I found, in consequence of the investigations I had set 
on foot all through China, that Li-hung- Chang, who was one 
of the most distinguished of the Viceroys or Governors- General 
of provinces, . . . had actively employed himself, both in 
Honan, which he . . . governed provisionally, and in the 
adjoining province, under his brother, in promoting the cul- 
tivation of the poppy. I received reports that nearly the 
whole of Szechuen was given up to the production of opium, 
and that, on the appearance of the edict enforcing the prohibi- 
tion, he had memorialised the Throne for leave to issue licenses, 
as a productive source of revenue and a means further tending 
to exclude the consumption of foreign opium (a much more 
pernicious drug, he alleged, and the importation of which 
impoverished the nation). It thus appeared that the policy, 
only shadowed out as a possible contingency or necessity in 
the official note of the Yamen, of ruining the trade in Indian 
opium by encouraging the native growth, was the course 
which had been suggested by Li, and by him and his brother 
practically carried out already on a large scale. His high official 
position and political influence both combined to make his 
individual action in this matter very significant in connection 
with the covert menace conveyed in the official note. . . . 

** I think it will be seen the substance of the whole is this : 
that there is a very large and increasing cultivation of the 
poppy in China, that the Chinese Government are seriously 
contemplating — if they cannot come to any terms or arrange- 
ment with the British Government for restricting the area of 
growth in India, and either gradually or suddenly putting an 
end to its importation, as they think they have the power to 
do — the cultivation without stint in China, and producing 
opium at a much cheaper rate. Having done that, they think 
they will afterwards be able to stamp out the opium produce 

12 
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among themselves. I doubt their power to do so, but that is 
their theory." * 

To the same effect, but more briefly, Sir F. J. Halliday, 
referring to the evidence collected in the Opium Blue-book 
at Calcutta, said, it appeared from thence ** that the Chinese 
Government are dehberately, and wilfully and of set purpose, 
encouraging the growth of opium in China, with a view to 
revenge themselves upon us and to stamp out our opium 
revenue ; that they are openly and avowedly doing it with 
that purpose." t A correspondent who has resided in the 
interior of China wiites to us in confirmation of this view as 
actuating the lesser authorities of the Empire. He attributes 
the recent stimulus to the native growth to **the anti-foreign 
feeling so prevalent in China. For," he says, ** there are no 
two opinions among the people, whether high or low, whether 
addicted to its use or not ; the one opinion is, that it is an 
evil and a curse attributable to England, who forced ii on 
them, and imports it in large quantity, to enrich England and 
work out the ruin of China. * What use, then,' reasons the 
Chinese magistrate, * for me to encourage the importation of 
that which the people under my jurisdiction must have, and 
which will drain the money out of my district to enrich these 
hated barbarians ? Will it not be far better for me to derive 
a certain profit by winking at the cultivation of it at home, 
and thus . . . disappoint the foreigner of his gains ? ' " 

Thus, in the reasonable opinion of this last writer, even 
while the Imperial edicts against opium cultivation continued, 
the patriotism of the Mandarins as well as their cupidity tended 
to the encouragement of the native growth. If this is true, 
how much more will that growth be encouraged if the conni- 
vance of the petty Mandarin gives place to the permission and 
even desire of the supreme authority of China I Hitherto the 
cultivation has been carried on by individuals, in defiance of 
Imperial edicts, and at some slight risk of interruption, and 
at the cost of judicial extortion if not of punishment ; now 
there seems good reason to believe that, for a time at least, 
with the object mentioned by Sir E. Alcock and Sir F. J. Halli- 
day, the Government of China will even put a premium upon 
what they have formerly denounced as a crime. 

This bold and almost desperate poUcy, if we understand it 

* Beport, East India Finance, 1871. No, 6696. 
t Ibid, No. 3660. 
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rightly, presents a melancholy picture, not without an 
element of heroism, nor unlike that presented by the 
persecuted inhabitants of the Netherlands when they 
broke their dykes and laid their country under the waters of 
the ocean to escape the more dreaded inundation of Spanish 
tyranny. 

The superior quality of the opium of India has hitherto 
afforded the best foundation for those who reckoned on the 
continuance of its success in China. That superiority was 
until recently an undoubted fact, and upon it our financiers 
and opium merchants built the assurance that at least the 
respectable smokers of China would always prefer the foreign 
to the native drug. 

This, however, was leaving out of reckoning the improve- 
ments which time and skill were sure to work in the Chinese 
opium. It was natural that the practice of a century should 
have given a great advantage to the narcotic prepared by 
British governors, chemists, and agriculturists ; but the 
Chinese are able imitators, and they too have been growing 
opium for many years, with a stimulating knowledge of its 
inferiority. The result is that their opium has become a for- 
midable rival to that of the Indian Governments in quality as 
well as in quantity ; and that our Government has reason to 
fear that in a very short time connoisseurs will be unable to 
distinguish between them in favour of the production of 
Bengal. 

The following extract from a letter by Mr. WilHam Mait- 
land, which appeared in the Times, * conveys the opinion of 
an observant witness. Kef erring to his evidence before the 
committee of 1871, Mr.-Maitland said : *'!I was asked, among 
other things, if my experience of the trade while a merchant 
in India led me to think that the Indian revenue had been, or 
was now, in danger from competition ; and I replied that I 
had not hitherto entertained any fear, but that now I thought 
the competition from opium grown in^ China itself did appear 
to be getting dangerous, as the information we possessed, 
however imperfect it was, pointed to an increased quantity of 
home grown opium, and, what was even more important, to a 
great improvement in the quality, I referred the committee 
to the information given in the Opium Blue-book, . . . and 
especially to the report of the Government Examiner of 

• September 6, 1872. 
12* 
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Opium on samples of China-grown opium lately brought from 
China by Mr. Nasserwamjee, a lughly respectable Parsee 
merchant, and sent by him to the Revenue Board. The 
Opium Examiner compared them with other samples received 
some years before, and reported a great improvement in 
quality and approximation to the character of Indian opium." 

On the strength of this, Mr.Maitland gave his opinion that 
the Govemmeot of India ought to do at once what the Board 
of Revenue had recommended to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal (Sir W. Grey) and which he had recommended to 
the supreme Government — to send their own commission or 
commissioners to China, to reside some time at the principal 
place of production and manufacture, and get all the informa- 
tion they could. The writer observed that, long before this, he 
had advocated this course, in concert with others acquainted 
with the subject, but the supreme Government had negatived 
the proposal and contented itself with seeking information from 
the British Consuls in China — gentlemen who, Mr. Maitland 
thought, had already plenty to attend to in their own depart- 
ments, and could only pick up information on this subject at 
second hand. 

The course suggested by Mr. Maitland will probably appear 
to our readers unworthy of the dignity of the British Govern- 
ment, though they wiQ scarcely deny that it may be neces- 
sary to an opium-growing Government which purposes to 
retain that character. 

But while the native drug is by far the most formidable 
rival to Indian opium in the market of China, there are other 
countries whose increasing exports of opium add to the com- 
petition which the British Indian Government has to sustain. 
Turkey is sending 1000 chests a year to the same market, 
'* with a tendency," we are told, " to increase." Persia, in 
1869, sent 4000 chests to China, and of the quality and 
prospects of this opium Mr. Eastwick spoke in the following 
terms to the House of Commons : — 

*^ This Persian opium has been analysed at Bombay, and is 
proved to be nearly, if not quite, equal to the Indian, and as it 
pays no duty, being carried in French vessels to Ceylon, the 
profit on it is so enormous that we must not be surprised if 
we should see the trade in it doubled or quadrupled in a year 
or two. We shall thus not only be supplanted in the Chinese 
market to a considerable extent, but must expect to receive 
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very reduced prices for what opium we may continue to sell. 
In face of such a contingency, and with the position and 
known fact of the rapid extension of opium cultivation by the 
Chinese themselves, it would be madness to delay any longer 
making preparation to meet the perhaps gradual, but, in the 
end, inevitable extinction of the opium revenue." "^ 

It is interesting, when considering these dangers to the 
British opium revenue, to recall the expression of alarm 
uttered by the committee of the House of Commons in 1881-32, 
respecting the opium of Malwa. "It must be recollected," 
observed that committee, "that the revenue thus derived is 
of the most precarious kind. It has already been materially 
affected by the competition of Malwa ; and from the continued 
increase of supply from that district, as well as from its 
improved quahty, which has enabled it to fetch an enhanced 
price in the foreign market, it would appear that the same 
cause must in all probability hereafter produce a still greater 
reduction in the revenue. It would be highly imprudent to 
rely on the opium monopoly as a permanent source of 
revenue, and the time may probably not be very far distant 
when it may be desirable to substitute- an export duty, and 
thus, by the increased production under a system of freedom, 
to endeavour to obtain some compensation for the loss of the 
monopoly's profit." t 

Our paramount authority in India enabled us to dispose of 
this rivalry, aud even to turn it to our own advantage ; but 
it will be impossible to repeat this policy with respect to 
China, Turkey, or Persia. 

Even while the opium of China continues to be inferior 
to that imported from abroad, | its comparative harmlessness 
must recommend it to a large class who might otherwise 
prefer the foreign drug, viz., those in whom the desire for 
the indulgence is blended with a fear of the enslavement and 
ruin which the narcotic from abroad has the terrible reputa- 
tion of producing. Such are likely more and more to adopt 
the compromise of usiug the home-grown article, which adds 

• "Hansard's Debates," Third Series, vol. cciii. pp. 1636-37. 

t Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. Vol. xi. p, ii. 

J Bat M. Hue said : " The English opium suffers so much adulteration 
before it reaches the pipe of the smoker, that it is not in reality as good 
as what the Chinese themselves prepare." — '* The Chinese Empire," vol. 
i. p. 31. 
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to the advantage of cheapness the recommendation of being 
less injurious to health and more easily abandoned. 

Besides all this, it is quite probable that the acceptance of 
British opium by the Chinese may be affected by a change of 
taste, irrespective of further improvement in the native culti- 
vation and manufacture. We have evidence of such change 
at different times, as also that mere strength, or the supe- 
riority which would be recognised by a chemist, is not what 
best pleases the Chinese taste. Mr. Fleming, who was an 
authority on the subject, told the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1830, that he ** thought there was a 
natural inferiority, which could not be got over, in Behar 
and Benares opium to Malwa. It was about one-fourth less 
strong than that of Malwa, and contained one-fourth less of 
narcotic principle. Yet," he added, " the Chinese preferred 
the Patna" (i.e., the inferior drug), but ** latterly they had had 
a greater taste for Turkish opium."* On this point the Pall 
Mall Gazette remarked : ** If the change of taste, which these 
reports show is already going on among the Chinese, leading 
them to prefer the flavour and effects of opium of native 
growth, should increase, the Indian drug and our trade in it 
will be placed at a fatal disadvantage. . . . Such changes 
have often taken place in other countries, in reference to 
various commodities. The preference of the Americans for 
green tea rather than black, our own developed taste for the 
strong wines of Portugal and Spain, now again changing for 
the lighter produce of the French and Ehenish vines, are 
suJSicient warnings of the fickleness of national tastes." t 

There are many countries in which opium might be grown 
as successfully, and we suspect as cheaply, as in Bengal. 
We have heard a rumour that it is proposed to grow it in 
South America. The soil of America in the Southern States 
of the northern continent; appears to be much more prohfio 
than that of India. While the produce of the latter country 
in cotton ranges from GOlbs to lOOlbs per acre, the American 
soil yields from 2501bs. to 4001b8. The same superiority in 
opium would soon put an end to our opium revenue, and it 
is a painful thought that the interests of the British Govern- 
ment in this matter are probably protected rather by the 
moral sense of other nations, which would make them shrink 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1830. Vol. vi. p. 66. 
iPall Mall Gazette, January 23, 1874, 
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from accepting the odium with the wealth of England's opium 
system, than by any power or peculiarity of circumstances 
by which our Government can reckon upon maintaining it. 

We close our investigation of this part of the subject by ob- 
serving, from the evidence of Sir Eutherford Alcock, the expecta- 
tion of the mercantile community, where a correct opinion on 
this system is most likely to be formed : " My opinion,'* he 
said, " is based upon the reports of the merchants generally 
in China — the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce — and 
those merchants, such as Sassoon and Company, who are more 
especially interested in the Indian opium, the Consuls' reports 
and those of the Commissioners of Maritime Customs, the 
two last being perfectly disinterested. There is a perfect 
accord amongst them ; and I can read here . . . extracts 
which would show by cumulative and concurrent evidence 
that there can be no doubt the cultivation and consumption 
of the Chinese opium are both very largely increasing, and 
that they do affect injuriously, in one conception, the con- 
sumption of Indian opium and the price." * 

After the consideration of such evidence, we think all who 
are interested merely in the financial view of the opium ques- 
tion will endorse the following words of the journal last 
quoted : ** Even at best the look-out is not satisfactory, and 
there are probably few, whether Indian administrators or 
merchants, who would not be glad, if the change were made 
without serious loss, to see all the land and capital now em- 
ployed in the growth and transmission of opium transferred 
to other investments with better security for the future*" t 

It will be remembered that those who agree with Mr. Laing 
regarding the practicability and the mode of retaining our 
control of the opium trade recognise the necessity, in order 
to secure this, of extending the cultivation in British India. 
Happily their suggestion is not to be acted upon. Lord Sahs- 
bury, as Secretary of State for India, having recently given 
this assurance to a deputation of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Trade. + Thus our supremacy in 
this traffic will not be maintained by increased quantity and 

• Report, East India Finance, 1871. No. 5723. 

t Pall Mall Gazette, January 23, 1874. 

X It has recently been notified that the Government of India has deter- 
mined not under any circumstances to sell more than 48,000 chests of 
Bengal opium in the year 1877. 
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diminished price — i.e., it will not be maintained by the only 
means for its maintenance recognised by one of the ablest 
and most sanguine supporters of the monopoly. 

Let us come now more particularly to the inquiry what 
India could do to supply the deficiency which a radical altera- 
tion in her opium system might involve. We hear very con- 
flicting evidence from different quarters respecting the re- 
sources and capabilities of India. The old notion, supported 
by her importance in history, the magnificence of her sove- 
reigns, the influence of her trade, and the fortunes which the 
early servants of the East India Company realised at her 
expense, was, that India was a country of inexhaustible 
wealth. The truth, which experience in Government and the 
searching investigation of financiers have brought to light, is 
very different from this, although not so extremely in contrast 
with it as some would represent. India is not a rich but a 
poor country, and yet India is capable of doing more than 
they suppose who regard the present opium revenue as 
absolutely essential to the continued solvency of the Anglo- 
Indian State. 

We unhesitatingly grant the difficulty arising from the 
poverty of India, and we shall state it with all candour. 
None of the great means of national wealth — agriculture, 
manufactures, and mining — are in a condition to raise India, 
in respect of wealth, to a level with any second-rate European 
State. The soil, we have seen by comparison with that of 
the cotton-producing districts of America, is none of the 
richest, although it bears its two crops in the year. Manu- 
factures are stiU in an early stage of development, although 
immense progress has been made, and intelligence is not 
wanting in the native population. Mining promises little 
for ages to come, as, according to the head of the Geo- 
logical Department under Lord Lawrence, the minerals of 
India are, generally speaking, immature, and so of little 
value. 

The evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan is that ** India is a 
poor country in this sense, that, with enormous productive 
powers, there is a serious deficiency of capital. The great 
want of the country is cheap capital : the prevailing rates of 
interest among private persons are exorbitant, and business 
can therefore only be carried on at high rates of profit. . . . 
Wealthy people are few, and the town populations are small 
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compared with the rural communities/'* Another Indian 
Finance Minister has remarked : ** India is perhaps of all 
countries that in which it is most difficult to strain taxation, 
and especially direct taxation, beyond a moderate limit ; *' + 
and when we observe the statistics of wages, from which it 
appears that in some parts the wage of unskilled labour is 
no more than l^d. per day, and that already the Hindu ryot 
contributes more than the Chinese labourer | to the ex- 
penses of the State, we are necessarily convinced of the 
impossibihty of direct taxation on the mass of the people 
doing much to reheve the Government from the pressure of 
any financial difficulty. 

The increase of direct taxation has been attempted, under 
a supposed necessity, while the opium revenue continued to 
bring its millions into the Treasury. 

The Indian Government, even in times of peace and pro- 
sperity, had, until a few years ago, become accustomed to 
deficiencies, and its administrative ingenuity was taxed to 
discover means for making both ends meet in times of ordi- 
nary income and expenditure. To these necessities the income 
tax owed its rise, an impost probably more unpopular than 
any other fiscal measure attempted in British India. The 
thirteen millions which it realised during the ten years or 
thereabout that it was in operation, was the hardest earned 
money the British Government has got out of the people of 
India, and demonstrated, by the evidence of the European 
agents employed in its collection, the futility of any further 
attempt to reimburse the Exchequer in this temptingly simple 
but impracticable way. 

Most certainly, if the opium revenue is given up or seriously 
diminished by a change of system or the natural course of 
events, neither the income tax nor direct taxation in any 
other form can be expected to supply the deficiency. 

But there are other ways than that of direct taxation for the 
recovery of disordered finances. Whatever objection may be 
taken to the office of Financial Minister of the Indian Govern- 
ment, on the ground that the responsibility attaching to that 
office has a tendency to relieve other members of Government 
of a proper sense of duty in respect to the finances, the 

• Beport, East India Finance, 1873. No. 897. 
t Mr. Laing, TimeSy May 23, 1870. 
{ Davis, " The Chinese," vol. iii. p. 172. 
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original appointment produced the desired results, and Mr. 
Laing had the satisfaction of saying, when he left Calcutta, 
that the "finances of India had been thoroughly restored." 
From his collection of tracts on ** England's Mission in the 
East," we quote his own account of the work done. 

** I am anxious," he said, "that the real soundness of 
Indian finance should be understood, and the more so as the 
suddenness of its restoration may well excite some incredu- 
lity, and even to myself it sometimes appears almost like a 
dream that the Indian Treasury should be remitting millions 
to England, when I recollect the state in which I found it 
when I landed in Calcutta barely two years ago, in January 
1861." Observing that the deficit for that year (1860-61) was 
more than 6 J millions, he adds : "In the five months from 
that date the Government introduced a Budget in equihbrium, 
and in twelve months more they were able to repeal the 
license tax, the two per cent, income tax, and the extra 
five per cent, import duty on manufactures, and to increase 
largely the outlay on public works and education, pointing at 
the same time to their large cash balances and remittances to 
England as a conclusive proof that they had a considerable 
bond fide surplus.* 

Sir Charles Trevelyan rendered similar servic es to India, 
both provincially as Governor of Madras and as the successor 
of Mr. Laing, in the belief and practice of the same eco- 
nomical policy. To his work in this way Mr. Dickinson, a 
zealous friend of India, bears the following testimony : " Sir 
Charles Trevelyan proved that reduction, as opposed to new 
taxation, was the true principle ; that reduction would not 
only diminish the expenditure and facilitate the estabhshment 
of a proper police force, but increase the revenue, whose 
elasticity he aJSirmed, by supplying the labour then urgently 
required for agriculture and public works ; and though the 
struggle ended in his temporary disgrace, it ensured the 
triumph of his principles in India, and, after his recall, in 
England." + 

It would be most unfair to judge the capabilities of India 
solely by the contents of her cash balances or the present 
ability of the people to bear taxation. During the rule of 
the Company there was no question of the advantage to that 

• "England's Mission in the East," p. 22. 
t "Letter by John Dickinson, F.B.A.S., to Lord Stanley," p. 38. 
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body of their possession of British India, notwithstanding that, 
with a regime of commercial economy, the revenue generally 
fell short of the expenditure. Thus, from the Parliamentary 
Papers, we see that in the five years ending with 1814 there was 
an average deficiency of £736,858. In the next five years an 
average of the same kind of £27,531, and in the next of 
£2,878,081.* 

The East India Company, though they consciously pos- 
sessed an inestimable prize, did httle to develop its value in 
comparison with what Imperial policy has effected. It was 
impossible, in the unsettled days of the Company, to find time 
and money for working out the theory of development. More 
might certainly have been done than was done — at any rate 
in the homely way of roads and bridges ; and undoubtedly 
the Company neglected the duty of rulers in respect to the 
moral and intellectual elevation of their subjects, by which 
their own interests would have been greatly furthered. These 
things have been effected to a large extent since the change 
of Government in 1858. The consequence is that India is a 
much wealthier country than it was eighteen years ago. On 
the possibilities of further development Mr. Laing wrote 
a few years ago, in the pamphlet already quoted: ** The 
material fact is, that India is not half cultivated, and that 
instead of a population of 130,000,000, or, including native 
States, of 180,000,000, with an average rate of wages of four 
rupees, or eight shillings, a month, there is no reason whatever 
why India should not have double the population, with more 
than double the existing standard of wages, production, and 
consumption." t 

If this be true — and the authority must command respect 
— there is no reason to fear for the solvency of India under an 
enlightened Government, even if some burden were thrown 
upon the future by the sudden loss or the voluntary sacrifice 
of a large part of the opium revenue. 

On the prospects ofLordNorthbrook when he entered upon 
oJSice in 1872, the Correspondent of the Times commented as 
follows : — ** If Lord Northbrook should happily turn out a 
wise and great Governor- General, he has such a leverage as 
no other Governor- General ever had for raising India. I 
believe that any Governor-General who succeeded Lord Mayo 

• Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. Vol. x. part 1, p. 9. 
t ** England's Mission in the East," p. 4. 
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would have been in the position of the successor to the Throne 
of England after Henry VII. He has at his command hoarded 
wealth. He has a power by which he can in a moment reach 
any part of the vast territory over which he rules. He can 
develop trade, and the machinery for doing so is at his hand. 
Agricxiiture is beginning to take a new lease of life. The 
native agriculturists are beginning to accept English seeds, 
and even English ploughs, and, better still, their blacksmiths 
are learning to make English ploughs, and are already turn- 
ing out ploughs at a cheaper rate than that at which they can 
be had from England.'"'' 

The laments of some and the proud confidence of others 
respecting the condition of Indian finance, and that within 
the circle of those acquainted with the facts and ways of 
British Indian administration, must present an enigma to 
those whose knowledge of financial matters does not go beyond 
the Government of England; but it is simply explained by the 
fact that public works of enormous cost, which in this country 
would be met by loans, are annually paid for out of the 
current revenue of India. Apart from the reformation needed 
in the opium system, the friends of India in Parliament and 
out of it have urgently insisted on the propriety of abandoning 
this policy. 

Mr. W. Fowler made the following observation in the House 
of Commons, respecting a year which presented the appear- 
ance of a large deficiency : ** According to the revised estimate 
for 1869-70, the income of India was £48,500,000, and the 
total expenditure, independent of pubUc works, but including 
the guaranteed interest on railways, was £44,400,000. Inde- 
pendent, therefore, of public works, there was a surplus of over 
£4,000,000; but on the other side of the account an outlay was 
incurred of £5,000,000 for what were called public works ordi- 
nary, and of £3,500,000 for public works extraordinary. Ho 
wanted to know on what principle they were executed out of 
revenue. Either such works were of permanent value to the 
country or they were useless. If the former, the charge ought 
not to be imposed on the taxpayers of any given period, but 
the payment ought to be spread over a term of years ; and if 
the works were useless, they ought not to be begun." + 

It is urged that the obligation of the State landlord to 

♦ Times, Oct. 10, 1872. t ** Hansard's Debates," Third series, cciii. 1619- 
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improve hia estate (from which comes half of the revenue) 
and the position of our countrymen in India — a compara- 
tively small body of foreigners encamped on the soil, having 
to provide for each year's wants from the resources of the 
year — explain and justify this policy. But this justification 
is based upon two mistakes, since it treats India as if it were 
not an integral part of the British Empire, and assumes an 
insecurity in our tenure, which is incompatible with credit 
and with the fact that India can always get twice as much 
money as- she needs on the London Stock Exchange at five 
per cent. Here we must quote Mr. Laing once more : — 

**I put it broadly, Is it better for India that some twenty 
years hence she shaU find herself charged with a national 
debt of 150 millions instead of 100 millions, or that she shall 
be exasperated by the attempt to raise two millions a year for 
the next twenty years by an income tax, or, as another alter- 
native, be condemned to remain without proper public build- 
ings, roads, railways, and irrigation works until she can pay 
for them out of surplus revenue ? Of these alternatives I 
have no hesitation in saying that I prefer the first, and that 
I believe India will be more prosperous and contented if it is 
adopted ; while content and prosperity wiU again so react 
upon her finances that she will be positively better off as a 
mere question of £ s. d, with the larger debt ; that is, the 
revenue will grow faster than the debt, and the burden of a 
debt of 150 millions will be relatively less ten or twelve years 
hence than that of 100 millions is now.*' * 

While quoting these words, and heartily endorsing them 
as apphed to the question of Indian public works and finance 
in general, we venture to apply them also in principle to the 
financial difficulty of the opium system, and to assert that it 
would be safe and wise to borrow some miUions annually, 
until the most reproductive, legitimate substitute for opium 
had time — in connection with other influences which may be 
mentioned — to restore the finances. 

We do not underrate the difference there is between the 
case of public works voluntarily undertaken by a benevolent 
Government and that of a desirable change in the agricultural 
produce of the country. For dealing with the former by loans 
there is both obvious reason and precedent in every civilised 
country, while for the latter, reason may at first refuse an 

• Times, May 23, 1870. 
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argument from the consideration that it would be ruinous to 
borrow when we should gather, and so to spend at both ends ; 
and of precedent we confess we know none. But an evil 
without precedent must have a cure without precedent ; and 
a reference of the opium system to analogy would be an 
adjournment sine die. If it is to be dealt with — and surely 
we have seen enough reason for insisting upon a change — it 
must be by some extraordinary means that its roots are torn 
up from the Indian soil. We have no doubt that the good 
influence of the abandonment of the opium monopoly on our 
trade with China would be worth much more than the interest 
of the loan, and that the correction of other errors in the 
financial administration of India, which have been brought 
to light before the recent examiners of East Indian finance, 
would speedily dissipate the bugbear of bankruptcy which the 
Mends of opium have so long kept in the way of the advocates 
of reform. 

It would seem from the evidence to which we have just 
referred that although economy has done much for Indian 
finance during the last eighteen years, there is room for much 
further improvement in the same direction. The army con- 
tinues to drain the Indian Treasury, not so much by its 
unnecessary size as by the expensive manner in which the 
service is maintained. But even in regard to size, although 
the highest authorities seem to agree that it would be unsafe to 
attempt to garrison India with less than 60,000 EngHsh troops 
and some 150,000 natives, there is reason to suspect in this 
direction unnecessary expenditure. Mr. W. Fowler, on this 
point in the House of Commons, quoted Sir Charles Trevelyan 
as saying there was no more need for the large army which cost 
about £3,000,000 in Madras than there would be in Hertford- 
shire ; or if we want military authority on this point, we have 
it in Sir George Balfour (Mr. Laing's able coadjutor in the 
military department of finance) and General Adye, both 
artillery officers, who have represented the artillery force 
maintained in India as excessive, and are still unsatisfied 
with the reductions which have been effected on their recom- 
mendation. The change in the native States, whose once 
formidable armies are no longer existent, and which are not 
allowed by the British Government to possess any force of 
cannon, and the disuse of arms by the people who were 
formerly accustomed to them (especially in Southern India, 
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where the native army is strongest and least needed), render 
the military force which was necessary for the security of 
British India immediately after the Mutiny much more 
than is demanded by the necessities of the present time ; 
and although it would only be a false and culpable economy 
which would involve any risk of a repetition of that fearful 
calamity, there does seem reason to believe that the present 
strength of the Indian army is, in relation to present need 
or danger, greater than that which was demanded and was 
thought sufficient by our mihtary authorities in the excessive 
prudence generated by the experience of surprise and 
suffering. 

The Secretary of State for India — the highest official 
authority on Indian affairs — in 1869 expressed an opinion 
that ** it might even be possible to bring the whole military 
charge in India (including stores) a million and a half below 
the present amount." * The result, however, of his corres- 
pondence with the Gk)vernment at Calcutta was the saving, 
apparently, of no more than £300,000 a year, the interests of 
the European officers presenting the most serious hindrance 
to a more extensive reduction. 

It is not, however, in the strength of the Indian army that 
reduction is called for so much as in the rate and manner of 
its maintenance. Various alterations since the abolition 
of the East India Company have involved heavy expenses to 
India without any corresponding advantage. Of these the 
worst is the union, or rather, perhaps, the accompaniments 
and results of the union, of the old Indian with the Queen's 
army. This might seem to be a necessary step, but it was 
opposed by Lord Canning and most Indian authorities of any 
weight, and the manner in which it was effected involved 
India in an increased expenditure of a million a year t with- 
out any improvement in the means of defence. 

Another wasteful grievance in connection with military 
expenditure which the mother country continues to inflict 
upon India is the most recent mode of procuring recruits for 
the service of the latter. The recruits who used to be put on 
board ship at a cost of £25 per head (or, according to Sir J. 
Elphinstone, £16) in the time of the Company now cost 

* Report, East India Finance, No. 1298. 

t According to the minute of General Sir. H. Dnrand, quoted by Sir 
C. Trevelyan in the Blue-book on East India Finance for 1873, No. 975. 
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about £80, although the Indian is the most popular branch 
of the mihtary service of Great Britain — an increase not to 
be accounted for by the change in the value of money, but 
resulting chiefly from the multiplication of depots and the 
general expensiveness with which the supreme Government 
manage affairs which are paid out of the Indian Treasury. 
This injustice has been earnestly protested against by 
different Secretaries of State for India and other high 
officials, but without result. Moreover, of these troops so 
provided for the Indian service, beyond all need and at extra- 
vagant cost, some six or seven thousand are charged on the 
revenues of India while serving in England and reckoned 
as part of the defensive force of this country.* 

The foregoing are not the only examples (though perhaps 
the leading ones) of the way in which iie money of India is 
spent by the British Qovernment rather with a view to 
Imperial interests than to those of the country in which it is 
raised. Similar examples might be drawn from the naval 
charges, the subsidies to some native princes (in reaction, 
perhaps, from the wrong-doing of former days, when the 
claims of such were unrighteously ignored), and the pressure 
of the home Government or the home pubHc in the interest 
of the mercantile class, involving India in impracticable or 
unremunerative undertakings at rates which could fairly be 
claimed only by successful ones. 

These eccentricities might not justify complaint if the 
connection of the two countries was recognised consistently 
throughout, but that would involve the adoption by Great 
Britain of Indian difficulties and liabilities, an idea quite 
foreign to the minds of our statesmen. But so long as such a 
connection is not recognised and India is treated as a quasi- 
independent country in respect to her exigencies, she may 
well claim the benefit and disposal of her own resources to 
meet tho^e exigeucies. If this reasonable demand were 
granted, and those who were responsible for the Government 
of India had the control of her wealth, unhindered by the 
selfishness of EngHsh capitalists or by the representatives of 
the British taxpayers, whose merit in the eyes of their con- 
stituents is to save money, even if it be at the expense of 
the great dependency which is practically unrepresented in 
ParUament, it would soon appear that India, so far from 

* Beport, East India FinaDoe, 1873. Nos. 646 and 653. 
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being embarrassed in her finances, was possessed of an 
annual surplus of millions adequate to the prosecution of 
great works of development or to the purchase of the 
improvement more urgently needed — in the moral character 
of her opium system. 

The development of the trade of India is a consideration of 
the first importance in connection with our subject; but here, 
again, the interests of the weaker country are sacrificed to 
those of the stronger. On this the Pall Midi Gazette has 
made the following observations : — **The problem of an ever- 
increasing population, with stationary powers of production, 
is cruelly intensified by the fact that British manufactures 
have thrown all the artisan classes on the soil. We do not 
complain of this. In a great question like free trade a 
dependency such as India must accept the Imperial policy of 
England ; but we do complain that English interests have 
warped our Custom's tariff fi-om its proper function, as an 
instrument of revenue, into an engine for encouraging 
British imports. Tlie moment that a native industry which 
has been crushed, and legitimately crushed, by English 
capital and steam, begins to revive by the application of 
steam and native capital, that moment Manchester demands 
a readjustment of our tariff in the interest of her trade.** '•' 

But not only the mercantile and manufacturing interest in 
England, but the Government itself, takes advantage of 
India in respect to the arrangement of the tariff. Of this 
the treatment of Indian coffee affords a flagrant example. 
In 1865 the Government of India, on Sir C. Trevelyan's 
recommendation, imposed an export duty of three per cent, 
on this article, for the benefit of the Indian finances. The 
impost was, however, disallowed by the Secretary of State 
for India, while the Government of which he was a member 
imposed on the same article an import duty of 45 per cent. 
Thus the Government of Great Britain was not ashamed to 
take for Imperial purposes a tax upon Indian produce, of 
which it refused one fifteenth part for the benefit of the 
comparatively limited and embarrassed finances of the pro- 
ducing country. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has criticised the present Customs 
arrangements of India as doing very little compared with 
what they might legitimately do towards the expenses of 

♦ Pall Mall Gazette, February 10, 1874. 
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government. He pointed out to the Committee on Indian 
finance in 1878, that while Mr. Wilson, as Finance Minister, 
had got ^68,480,000 from Customs in 1860, on a trade worth 
je60,000,000. Sir Eichard Temple was content in 1870-71 
with less than two and a half millions, when trade had risen 
to the value of 106 millions, and observed that, "if Customs 
duties are a legitimate source of revenue, so small an 
amount as J62,400,000 for the whole of India is simply 
ridiculous.** 

According to the opinion both of financiers and merchants, 
the interests of India seem to afiford an exception to the rule 
that exports should be free from taxation; at least in 
respect to those articles, such as jute, of which India 
possesses almost a monopoly, or those in which she has 
a generally recognised advantage. Trade will not suffer from 
a low export duty, while the Exchequer may largely gain by 
such a system. One peculiar advantage of this tax on ex- 
ports would be that it would affect the wealthy zemindars 
rather than any other class, they being the gainers to a vast 
extent by the rise in prices, and being but little reached by 
the ordinary forms of taxation. 

Even in the case of articles which have to compete with 
considerable supplies from other parts, if England afforded 
India the encouragement which the latter has a right to 
expect, she could, by granting a small boon in regard to 
import duties, prevent any undue advantage being gained 
over Indian produce bearing the light burden of a low 
export duty to the Indian Exchequer. 

No doubt the principle adopted by Mr. Gladstone and his 
coadjutors in 1842, after successive years of deficiency — ^the 
principle of sacrificing revenue in order to gain it, and 
setting trade free in order to recuperate the Government by 
enriching the country — was as wise and statesmanlike as it 
was bold; but India is not yet ready to reap a similar 
benefit, and there is this special feature in the trade of India, 
that her imports want encouragement rather than her exports. 

It is, however, equally reasonable that Manchester should 
contribute towards the expenses of the Government of India 
by a tax on the manufactured goods which she sends to that 
country. These goods form the principal staple of the 
import trade of India ; and in 1872 the value of cotton 
goods alone exceeded 18 millions sterling. 
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The position of India with regard to these imports is 
peculiar. She is going to enormous expense annually in the 
construction of railways and improvement of water com- 
munication, and no class of persons is so much interested 
in these improvements, nor do any so greatly stimulate them 
by their influence (which is brought to bear both upon the 
Imperial and the Indian Governments in a variety of ways), 
as the cotton merchants of Manchester. A five per cent, 
tax on manufactured goods is but a small acknowledgment 
on their part of the expense to which India is put — to 
their advantage. This, however, is not the view of the 
merchants, who complain of the impost, and seem hkely to 
get their own way with the Government. 

While we have done little more than touch upon the most 
important points of Indian financial administration which 
recent investigation has shown to require amendment, we 
think we have indicated means, from various quarters, 
whereby such an increase of revenue might accrue to the 
Oovernment of India as to enable it to surrender the opium 
monopoly without financial embarrassment, at whatever 
cost that course of action might involve. 

The reduction of expenditure, as hitherto realised by such 
financiers and governors as Mr. Laing, Sir George Balfour, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, and Sir George Campbell, but which 
^especially in respect to the army) is yet notoriously in- 
complete ; the arrangement on a more equitable basis of the 
charges paid by India for advantages and services which are 
of Imperial as well as Colonial interest; the introduction 
into India, in respect to its great public works, which belong 
not more to the present than to future generations, of the 
loan system on which similar works are executed in all other 
civiUsed countries ; the development of the natural resources 
of India, which have for some fifteen years been increasing 
their output by a million a year, but are capable of an 
indefinitely continued development, and the readjustment of 
the tariff of imports and exports, in which the interests of 
the natives of India and the Indian Government shall no 
longer be subordinated to those of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes of England, are possibilities of a beneficial 
influence more than sufficient to balance the difficulties of 
the opium question. 

It seems to us obvious that these changes, which are 

13* 
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practicable and just, Trould secure a more flourishing con- 
dition to the revenue of India than it has ever known ; and, 
as Sir C. Trevelyan tells us that in the days of Lord 
Amherst, when economy had secured a surplus, the Govern- 
ment, not knowing what to do with the abundance of money, 
proposed to pay the private debts of its servants, we hope a 
similar emhai-rass de HcJiesses may show the Imperial Govern- 
ment of England, in concert with that of India, the 
financial practicability of doing what we earnestly desire 
they may resolve to do from purely moral reasons, by sacri- 
ficing, or superseding by a substitute, that part of the 
revenue which is gained by feeding and stimulating the vices 
of our heathen neighbours. 



CONCLUSION. 

We come now to the final question : What course ought the 
British Government to take in regard to opium ? We have 
laid before our readers incontestable proof that some change 
is imperatively necessary, and that the British public may, 
and should, insist upon such a change being effected, even if 
no other pohcy could be indicated which would secure the 
State from loss. The question, therefore, with us, is not, 
what system may be worked in practice or displayed in 
theory as equal to the present monopoly in securing a revenue 
to the Government, but what system, when that monopoly is 
condemned on moral grounds by the awakened moral sense 
of the British public, can, consistently with righteousness, 
prove the best financial instrument for the Government of 
India. 

Is it the duty of England to turn suddenly and violently 
against the cultivation of opium, and to use her strength 
immediately for its entire suppression ? We must answer this 
question in the negative. We cannot, indeed, suppose that if 
the poppy were eradicated from the soil of India the world 
would lose the smallest blessing by the change. But by such 
a change important interests besides our own would be 
affected. We have undoubtedly created the appetite for this 
drug in the eastern provinces of China. A traveller in that 
country says a sudden withdrawal of the supply of Indian 
opium would cause the death of one- third of the population. 
This is probably an overstatement, both in respect to the pro- 
j)ortion of the people who consume foreign opium and in 
respect to the effect of withholding their wonted supply ; as, 
although the sudden and total deprivation of the drug from 
those addicted to its excessive use is known at times to bring 
on fatal effects, yet there is no reason to think that such a 
Tesult would follow in the case of an average smoker. More- 
over, there is such a supply of native-grown opium in China 
as to prevent much danger of any of the slaves of the habit 
being left entirely without their favourite indulgence, even if 
the supply from without should entirely be cut off. At the 
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same time, the habit which owes its existence to our policy 
deserves consideration in any plan of reform, and we should 
be slow to advocate a course which would bring unnecessary 
distress upon those who are already our victims, and probably 
increase immediately afterwards the area of opium cultivation 
in China. 

Should our Govemment,then,merely abandon the monopoly 
and cast opium into the ordinary channels of trade ? This, 
course has been advocated, but we suppose only by those who 
object to monopoly from financial considerations, and do not 
concern themselves with the moral question. Mr. J. J. 
Meadows'^ should perhaps be mentioned as an exception, since 
he argued for the withdrawal of all restraint on the opium 
habit on the supposition that the Chinese would not care to 
do what they were permitted to do, and that, consequently, 
opium smoking would die out when it ceased to be regarded 
as a fine thing. This thought, however, can claim no serious 
consideration, since it is disproved not only by the history of 
tobacco and other stimulants, but even by the extension of the 
opium habit Ihrough the cheap drug grown in China. The 
mere withdrawal from the cultivation of the poppy by the 
British Indian Government would no doubt result in a great 
increase both of the growth and use of opium. Government 
has taught the public during a century of monopoly to covet 
its enormous gains, and if it were now to withdraw in favour 
of the pubUc of England and India the effect would be disas- 
trous. Having created and vivified a monster of destruction, 
but held him hitherto under some restraint, our Government 
would, by this course, turn him loose upon the world. This 
would be repentance needing to be repented of. The moral 
feeling of the civilised world will not be satisfied until the 
British Government has put out or brought under the fire it 
has kindled. 

A system of Excise on the same plan and principle as that 
of spirits now in operation in India would be deprecated by 
every person who has the moral welfare of our Eastern fellow- 
subjects at heart. The evil of that system is, that by it the 
British authorities stimulate the use of spirits to the utmost, 
and the consequence is that, under the auspices of England, 
drunkenness is spreading among the Hindus to an extent 
which is alarming themselves. Speaking of Bengal, Dr. G» 

^ "Desvdtorj Notes on the Goyemment and People of China,** p. 238. 
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Smith told the Committee of 1871 : ** The Board of Eevenue, 
in its annual reports, holds up to public censure those collec- 
tors and deputy-collectors in whose districts there may have 
been a falling-ofif, or where there has been no proportionate 
increase of the Excise revenue ; and thus, from the head of the 
district department to the lowest native underling, it is the 
interest of the Excise officials to establish shops wherever they 
can." * In reference to this state of things, Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen observed to the Earl of Shaftesbury : ** The 
British Government is going to inflict the greatest possible 
curse upon India — to degrade India to the level of England, 
by setting up spirit shops in every village for the sake of 
revenue.** 

We are very far from desu-ing to see the opium monopoly 
disturbed to make room for such a system of Excise as this. 
Eepression, and not stimulation, must be a principal feature 
of our opium reform. 

The right course, then, seems necessarily to combine an 
abandonment of monoply with such a retention of control as 
will prevent the cure being in its effect worse than the disease, 
and with a gradual contraction of the area in which opium is 
grown. The Indian Government must continue to determine 
that area, but the object and application of its authority must 
be changed, and the result be a constant reduction in the 
quantity of the drug produced. 

There can be no question about the ease with which this 
reduction can be made as far as the Hindu landowners or 
cultivators are concerned. Great objection has been made 
to such an alteration, on the ground that these persons could 
not, with justice, have their line of business and the use of 
their land subjected to so revolutionary a change ; but we have 
only to recall certain facts in the history of the last twenty 
years to see how little there is in this argument. The Chair- 
man of the Select Committee in 1871 remarked that, ** under 
this system* '(i.e., of monopoly and Government advances) ** the 
number of chests increased from, in 1829-80, 7565 chests, to, 
in 1853-54, 58,821 chests.*' t Again, that, " from 1858 down- 
wards to 1858-59, there was a steady decrease, or rather a very 
rapid decrease, in the production ; . • . and that in 1858-59 
it reached the miaimum production again of 21,857 chests." I 

* Beport, East India Finance, 1871. No. 5094. 
t Ibid. Ko. 3225. % ^^id. No. 3233-34. 
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Sir Cecil Beadon, on this point, observed : ** There was some 
diminution of price paid to the cultivator. . . . That of itself 
restricted the cultivation ; and the Government, being them- 
selves anxious to restrict the cultivation, gave up some of the 
outlying sub-agencies. There was an agency at Futtehgur, 
in the North-West Provinces, and an agency at Oude and at 
Allahabad. I think all those three agencies were given up. 
There was no '•* agency at Poorneah, in Bengal ; that was 
given up ; and an agency at Chota Nagpore was also given up. 
The result of these measures, together with the general growth 
in the price of agricultural produce which followed the 
Eussian war, combined to reduce the cultivation until it fell 
to such an extent that, in 1858-59, the produce was only a 
little over 21,000 chests."! 

From this evidence it is quite plain that the Government 
has, in past time, proved its abihty and its readiness, for 
financial reasons, to reduce rapidly and steadily the amount of 
its opium harvests, and that such a course as this can be 
taken without any iujury or oppression of the ryots. This 
appears with yet further clearness when we observe that the 
poppy-growing ryots are acquainted with the cultivation of 
other crops than that of opium, inasmuch as the land on which 
the opium is produced invariably yields every year produce of 
another kind alternately with opium. 

Our influence with the native States of India is sufficient, 
without any breach of treaty or improper constraint, to bring 
about a corresponding reduction in their exports of opium. 
All they send to China must pay the duty — now standing at 
600 rupees (£60) a chest — which England, or the British 
Indian Government, chooses to impose upon it. This renders 
the advantage of opium cultivation, whether to princes or 
people in the independent States, very small ; and, conse- 
quently, the loss these would sustain from the diminution of 
the opium crops in Malwa and Eajputana could be but 
small, while the example of England, whether viewed as a 
financial measure resulting from changes in China, which 
would mean the same thing in reference to the opium exports 
of Calcutta and Bombay, or as an evidence of self-sacrifice 
arising from the triumph of Christian counsels, would secure 
at once submission and respect. 

The influence of Britain over these States in respect to the 

* Query, an, f Beport, East India Finance, 1871. No. 3236. 
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amount of their opium exports has been illustrated since the 
€stabUshment of the Excise system at Indore and Ahmedabad. 
A writer in the Church Missionary Intellitjencer^ in 1852, 
observed, respecting the effect of our export duty : ** The 
result is that, in the district of Ahmedabad, the cultivation 
of the poppy ceased in 1889, and has nearly so in those of 
Kaira and Candeish." With the command of the western 
seaboard and the right of raising our export duty at wilL we 
have no occasion to fear serious opposition or hindrance in 
an improved opium policy from the States of Central India. 

The only other persons who might be supposed to object 
to a combined abolition of the monopoly and contraction of 
area of the poppy are the traders who would succeed the 
British Government in the cultivation ; but, inasmuch as at 
the present it is a monopoly against which no one attempts 
to establish a claim, any interest in it which the public may 
have hereafter must be by the grace and free surrender of 
the Government, so that they can find no just cause of com- 
plaint in the latter retaining the same authority over the 
dangerous drug that the Home Government does over the 
manufacture of spirituous liquors. 

Dr. George Smith proposed to the Select Committee on 
East India affairs, in 1871, ** to introduce the Excise system 
into Bengal, district by district, so that, as private cultivators 
are licensed in one district where the poppy is now cultivated, 
the Government should abstain from working its own 
monopoly.'"*' This method would be practicable and efficient 
if it included the permanent retention of that control in 
respect to area which the proposer thinks would, in a short 
time, become unnecessary, together with the steady reduction 
of that area by some ^0,000 acres a year. 

The plan of obtaining the opium revenue by Excise is no 
modern conception. It was weighed against that of monopoly 
in the days of Mr. Hastings and warmly advocated by Mr. 
Erancis. We might almost say it had the favour at one 
time of the former, and from an expression! of Lord Clive's 
on another subject it seems indubitable that it would have 
liad that great soldier-statesman's support. 

• Report, East India Finance, 1871, Nos. 5045, 5194. 

t In submitting a plan for opening the salt trade, after enninerating 
other advantages, be said: " But what weighs more with me than all the 
arguments hitherto advanced, is that we shall avoid the odious imputa- 
tion of monopoly." — Commons Beports, 1716-1802, vol. iii. p. 473. 
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In 1825, when ,tbe monopoly had been for a few years 
extended to Malwa, and was bearing the ill fruit we have 
elsewhere described, the Excise system was advocated by Sir 
David Ouchterlony and Sir Charles Metcalfe, whom Colonel 
Sutherland (the Eesident at Indore) called *' the most distin- 
guished of the Company's servants."* ^ut the Government 
were convinced, not by them, but by the hard facts of failure, 
that their monopoly was imsuitable to Central India, what- 
ever it might be to Bengal. Thirty years later the discussion 
was revived in regard to the North-West Provinces, where 
similar bad effects led the Board of Bevenue for that part of 
India to inquire of Sir E. N. C. Hamilton, then Eesident 
at Indore, respecting the working of the Excise at Bombay. 
The reply to these inquiries was destroyed in the Mutiny, 
but Sir E. Hamilton, being applied to again in 1858, expressed 
himself very strongly in favour of an Excise. The subject 
was kept before Government until the close of Lord Law- 
rence's administration, when the proposal of change about to 
be made to the Secretary of State in Council fell to the 
ground with the termination of Lord Lawrence's authority.t 
These facts show that the monopoly, which is usually spoken 
of as unquestionably the most lucrative system, has actually 
failed in practice in one or more instances, and that it has 
been, from the earliest time and especially in the present 
generation, regarded with distrust by some of the ablest of 
East India authorities. Even Mr. Grant Duff, while reject- 
ing the proposal of change as undesirable and impracticable, 
has remarked : ** Of course there was a great deal to be said 
against this Bengal monopoly on politico-economical grounds. 
He supposed no one would invent such a system nowadays." J 

In order to bring out the force of the doubt cast upon it 
by Lord Lawrence's Government we should remember that 
the question of systems has been dealt with by Government 
only on poHtical and financial grounds. ** The Government," § 
said Sir Cecil Beadon, ** only regard opium as a means of 
obtaining revenue." || This was in reply to Mr, Fawcett 

* Beport, East India Finance, 5999. 

t This snmmary of facts is takeu from the evidence of Mr. George 
Smith, LL.D., before the Committee on East liidia Finance in 1871. 
See Beport, No. 5099. 

{ Beport, East India Finance, No. 5099. 

S Ibid. 1871. II Ibid. 1871. No. 7394-96. 
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asking whether the Government looked exclusively to revenue' 
without any regard to moral considerations in connection 
with opium. That a Government whose general view of the 
opium revenue could be thus described should, with such a. 
cautious administrator as Lord Lawrence at its head and. 
witli a Finance Minister of such ability as Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, find itself able to speak favourably of a system of Excise^ 
as opposed to one of estabhshed monopoly, is weighty evidence^ 
in favour of the former on purely financial grounds. 

Not all those who hold this opinion would expect the 8am& 
from an Excise. Some, UkeDr. George Smith and Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, can go so far as to say Government will have a^ 
direct increase of revenue by the change. They argue, not. 
without much reason, that the excess of gross income by the 
present system of Bengal is more than neutrahsed by the ex- 
penditure to which the Government is put by the. mainte- 
nance of its enormous opium estabhshment, the loss of 
interest on the large sum of money — two millions annually 
— advanced to the cultivators, and the inferiority of the^ 
results obtained by Government officials to those whick 
would be secured by the business experience of private- 
traders. 

One of the most prominent advocates of Excise, as op- 
posed to monopoly, is Sir WilUam Muir, whose large expe- 
rience, both as a Lieutenant-Governor and as Minister of 
Finance, renders his opinion on such a question as weighty 
as an individual's can be. In 1868 he addressed to his col- 
leagues in the Indian Government an earnest and ably 
reasoned minute in favour of a general and uniform tax- 
ation of opium. Sir Charles Trevelyan had urged the same» 
thing, as Minister of Finance, in 1864; and Sir E. N. 
Hamilton strengthened the hands of both these Ministers hy 
a similar memorial. Having carefully examined the probable 
financial effects of the change which he advocated, the 
author of the minute referred to concluded as follows: — 

** Surely a case has been made out to justify at the least 
inquiry. Prima facie the change proposed would remove a 
blemish from the Administration without imperilling the 
finances. That cannot be an edifying position for the Go- 
vernment to occupy, in which it has, year by year, to deter- 
mine the quantity of opium which it ^ill bring to sale, in 
which there is a constant inducement for it to trim the 
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market, and in which its haste to secure wider harvests and 
larger returns has repeatedly recoiled upon the trade, stimu- 
lated baneful speculation and gambling in Central and 
Western India, and ended in much misery. . . . The change 
would reheve the British Government from the odious impu- 
tation of pandering to the vice of China, by over-stimulating 
production, over-stocking the market, and flooding China 
with the drug, in order to raise a wider and more secure 
revenue to itself, — an imputation of which, at least on one 
occasion, I fear that we are not wholly guiltless. A few 
years ago, when the Government of Bengal was straining 
•every nerve to extend the cultivation of the poppy, I was 
witness to the discontent of the agricultural population in 
^certain districts west of the Jumna from which the crop was 
for the first time being raised. Where the system of advances 
has long been in vogue, and the mode of preparing the drug 
well understood, no doubt the poppy is a popular crop ; 
though even there the system of Government monopoly 
gives to Government officers a power of interference over 
those who have once taken their advances, which must be 
liable to abuse. But the case to which I allude was that of 
new districts where the poppy had not hitherto been grown, 
Hnd into which the Bengal Board were endeavouring to extend 
the cultivation by the bait of large advances among an un- 
willing peasantry, and at the risk of inoculating them with 
a taste for a deleterious drug, and all this with the sole view 
-of securing a wider area of poppy cultivation, and thus a 
firmer grasp of the China market. Witnessing this when on 
•circuit in 1864, the impropriety of the position was to my 
mind so painful, that, as the Go'Viernor- General may perhaps 
recollect, I ventured at the time to address his Excellency 
•dh-ectly on the subject. 

"By retiring from the monopoly, the Government of 
India will avoid these and all other unseemly imputations. 
-China wants opium : our traders and merchants are ready to 
«upply it. The license duty will still support the revenue, 
And thus the action of Government will be that of check, 
And no longer of stimulus. The fluctuations in the demands 
of China will be met in the ordinary course of trade by 
■corresponding variations in the supply from India. The 
Area of cultivation will be adjusted by the direct action of 
the Chinese themselves upon speculators and producers, and 
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will no longer depend upon the arbitrary will of the Govern- 
ment. 

** To bring about results so desirable in themselves, and so* 
closely affecting the good name of the British Government >. 
is surely a sufficient warrant for the appointment of a Com- 
mission.'' 

The gradual contraction of area, decreed by the British. 
Legislature as an essential part of a new policy with opium^ 
would tend no doubt to discourage private traders from 
entering into engagements with Government which they 
might not be allowed to renew. But, on the other hand,, 
the reduction of quantity would enable the Indian Govern- 
ment to maintain a high rate of profit until the cultivation 
had been altogether supplanted by other industries or re- 
duced to a minimum. No doubt there is yet a large number 
of persons in China who so greatly prefer the Indian drug- 
that they will continue to pay the high price demanded for it ; 
and, apart from considerations of taste, the prestige of 
foreign opium will, for a time, and especially if the quantity 
is diminished, render it a desideratum and a supposed neces- 
sity of those who lead or follow the fashion in China. We- 
shall, therefore, by diminution uphold our revenue, so that 
no serious loss is likely to be experienced during the transi- 
tion period. 

The alternative advocated by Mr. Laing (and consequently 
acted on), of largely increasing the quantity and reducing- 
the price, is open to other than moral objections. If it suc- 
ceeds, it obliterates the distinction between the opium of 
India and that of China, and, by the approximate equality 
of price, at once destroys the prestige of the Indian drug- 
and the heavy gains to which opium owes so much of its im- 
portance in the eyes of financiers. Of course, Mr. Laing*s 
suggestion was that of a Minister whose mind never enter- 
tained the idea of abandoning the revenue from opium, or 
voluntarily changing the system by which it is obtained ; 
and, to one in that position, perhaps nothing better could be 
thought of than the plan which he proposed. But the probable- 
necessity for such a course shows that there is much less to» 
be lost with the monopoly than' is generally supposed. 
Members and supporters of the Government have recently 
given confirmation to the warnings of those who are most, 
inimical to our opium system. The late Under-Secretary of 
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State for India, "wliom we have already quoted, said, in 1870, 
that ** even the gradual diminution of our receipts from 
opium made all persons connected with the Administration 
•of India look very grave indeed." And Sir Charles Wing- 
field and Mr. Dalrymple hoth told Sir Wilfrid Lawson that 
if he had delayed his motion, condemnatory of the monopoly, 
.-a few years longer, the occasion for it would have vanished 
with the opium revenue. 

This heing the fear and belief of the supporters of the 
present Bengal system, even if they persist in ignoring the 
moral considerations of the question, they ought to entertain 
:seriously a scheme which is supported by a probabihty of a 
few years* revenue better than the monopoly will secure, 
imtil those substitutes for the drug, to which they themselves 
•expect to be compelled at no distant day to turn, have had 
time to become established. 

While maintaining the necessity for abandoning the opium 
monopoly, we cannot ignore the difficulties which would pre- 
sent themselves in an actual change of system. These have 
been concisely and formidably presented to us by Mr. H. 
*Can'e Tucker, late Commissioner at Benares, who says : **By 
abohshing the monopoly and throwing open the cultivation and 
trade, it appears to me that the cultivation would extend to 
many places from which it is at present excluded. That the 

• consumption on the spot would be greatly increased. That 
the cultivators would greatly miss the cash advances and 
steady price paid by Government, and would again fall into 
the hands of the landholders and money-lenders. That it 
would be very difficult to levy a high export duty on so com- 
pact a commodity in the Delta of the Ganges ; and that 

• consequently a large proportion would be smuggled. That all 
quahties of opium being sent to China, the quantity would 
increase, whilst the quality would be uncertain and inferior, 
and the whole trade be deranged. The probable result would 
be that the Chinese would grow their own opium, and the 
Indian production fall off. Government would lose a very 
profitable source of revenue, which is levied on the Chinese and 
not on its own subjects ; and would have either to reduce its 
expenditure, or devise some means of additional taxation." 

Having enumerated the obstacles in the way of change, 

this distinguished Civil servant of the East India Company 

-concludes : ''In spite of all this, I consider the Government 
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monopoly of this drug so immoral that, at all risks, I would 
;abolish it, levying an export duty at Calcutta corresponding 
to that levied on Malwa opium at Bombay.** 

Some of the difficulties mentioned by Mr. Tucker we have 
•dealt with elsewhere, others would be obviated by the 
system of private trade, within a limited and diminishing 
area, which we have recommended. Some, no doubt, would 
remain, especially the difficulty of preventing smuggling in 
such a country as the Sunderbunds of Bengal, although we 
may refer to the evidence we have adduced that the smuggling 
at present carried on in all the opium-growing parts of India 
is very considerable, and observe that it has been contended 
"that smuggling would decrease under the influence of free 
trade, through the mutual interests of the cultivator and the 
licensed trader. But a system without difficulties is not to be 
found, and whatever obstacles may be seen in the path of re- 
formation, we think we have shown that there are others 
more formidable, and indeed impassable, in the way of con- 
tinued wrong-doing, although they may at present be only in 
the distance. 

But, finally, reformation in India must be accompanied by 
reformation in China also. We are told that this is impos- 
sible, — that the opium habit can never be checked in that 
•country, and therefore it is vain for us to withdraw our 
supplies of the drug, since the only result of such a course 
would be that other countries would immediately occupy our 
place. We beheve this is totally untrue. Other nations, far 
from showing English eagerness for such a trade, have 
taught England the way out of it, though hitherto in vain. 
The example of Turkey, at the time of our first disturbance 
with China, contrasts favom*ably with that of Britain, and 
•conveys a lesson which may yet be of service to us. 

A Smyrna paper, towards the close of 1889, had the fol- 
lowing announcement : ** The Turkish Government has 
.just sent firmans to the governors of all the provinces in 
which opium is grown, ordering them to use their influence 
with the inhabitants to induce them to sow corn on the land. 
. . . For the last ten years the Ottoman Government has 
reserved to itself the privilege of the opium trade, and the 
cultivation was therefore encouraged by its agents.*** 

• From the Erho dp VOrlent, of Smyrna ; quoted in the Friend of 
India, February 11, 1840. 
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A happy accompaniment or result of this pohcy in Turkey 
is noticed by Mr. D. Matheson, as affording hope for China : 
" Without any such measures," he writes, as those of force, 
**the use of opium in Turkey, once so prevalent, is now 
almost extinct."* 

For similar reasons, the Dutch, after dealing long in the drug, 
prohibited its export from Batavia, and the Spaniards did the 
same at Manilla. China, as we have seen by recent evidence, 
is intensely hostile to the opium trade, and desperately in 
earnest in her purpose to put it down, if necessary, by what 
may seem to be suicidal means. Her power in 1839 was not 
inconsiderable. If we had allowed her, she would un- 
doubtedly have stamped out the habit at that time. Even the 
opium traders were astonished at the force which sometimes 
accompanied her efforts. 

We have had evidence of Jier power of late in the destruc- 
tion of the Mohammedan kingdom which had been established 
by revolution in her south-westernmost province ; and the 
instruction and assistance she has received from Europe, 
both in her civil and military services, cannot have failed to 
enable her, somewhat more than formerly, to secure obedi- 
ence to edicts which are meant to be obeyed. 

If England were to desist from pressing opium upon China,, 
and to help her, by drying up gradually the source of the 
foreign drug in Bengal, and strongly discouraging its cultiva- 
tion in Malwa, we have no doubt that China would immedi- 
ately attempt to free herself from what her instinct has 
always recognised as a poison threatening her with destruc- 
tion, and that her attempt would be crowned with success. 
Considering, however, the manifold interests connected with 
this trade, and the possibility of more or less discomfort arising 
from other quarters, it seems to us that a conference, at which, 
the representatives of America, Persia, and Turkey would 
be present, though without influence disproportioned to their 
interest in the trade, should be invited to settle this matter. 
Such a conference would be competent thoroughly to deal 
with the question, and to effect an arrangement by which 
the dishonour of England and the bane of China would to- 
gether be done away, and immense commercial advantages- 
secured to both nations. Never was reparation for a great, 
national wrong more urgently needed or made practicable at 
a smaller cost. 

* ** What la tl[ie Opmm Tiaide ? " p. 25. 



